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PREFACE. 


The writer of these observations has passed 
upwards of 12 years in India; but, until the 
period of his embarkation for Europe, had no 
intention whatever of writing for the public, 
and had collected no materials for that purpose. 
A month or two prior to leaving India, cir¬ 
cumstances threw in his way Mr Prinsep’s 
Historical Narrative of the military and political 
transactions of the Marquis of Hastings’s ad¬ 
ministration. Entertaining different opinions 
Horn that author on this subject, he* deter- 
iiined to amuse his leisure on board ship, by 
examining the system of policy pursued by 
tliat statesman in the Nepaul and Mahrattah 
wars; to combine this with a summary account 
jf the two campaigns against the former pow- 
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■ er; and to conclude with some observations 
on the state of the press and our military' 
establishments in India. A very tedious pas- 

■ sage, enabled the author to efiect this, and af¬ 
forded him time to throw out his opinions up¬ 
on colonization, the progress 6f Christianity 
and European education, the character of the 
natives, and the nature of our civil government 
in India. * 

At the end of the chapters on our civil go¬ 
vernment and Indian army, he has briefly ex¬ 
hibited the prospects of rank and emolument, 
which, in the present state of the service, lie 
open to persons adventuring to India, in the 
civil, military, and medical branches of it. 
The writer has expressed himself with free¬ 
dom respecting Lord Hastings’s administration. 
His sentiments on this subject are formed 
from the perusal of Mr Prinsep’s work, which 
has been revised by Lord Hastings; and he 
has exhibited passages from it which, in his 
estimation, fully support the opinions he main¬ 
tains. The Governor-general of India has in- 


• It will be observed ihst the author has deviated ftom this at- 
raDgement in putting these sheets to the press. 
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vited the public to scrutinize his public con¬ 
duct Emboldened by this call, the author 
has dared to animadvert upon the policy pur¬ 
sued by the British government in Eajpootana. 
If he has asseiited what is untrue, or adopted 
erroneous opinions respecting our Asiatic po¬ 
licy, it will be easy to refute him; and the 
wisdom of this system will be rendered still 
more apparent. 

The political transactions of British India 
have generally been discussed by men inti¬ 
mately connected with tlie existing adminis¬ 
tration (who had been the principal agents in 
the most important events), or by individuals 
attached by ties of gratitude to the ruler of the 
day. Such has not been the case with the 
present writer. His time has been entirely 
spent in marching about with his regiment 
from one station to another in the Company’s 
provinces (or sometimes beyond it), and he is 
unknown to persons in authority. Perhaps 
this may have imperceptibly biassed his opi¬ 
nions, and induced him to view the acts of ad¬ 
ministration too much in the spirit of a regular 
oppositionist; if so, the intelligent reader will 
make the requisite deduction from his slate- 
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ments. But it is time that men should speak 
out The English public have .only been ac¬ 
customed to hear what can be said on one side 
of the question, in regard to Indian politics, 
and it is but just that they shotfid listen to the 
other. There are various important subjects 
discussed in .this work, to which the writer 
never specially directed his attention with the 
view of collecting information for the public; 
but, at the same time, he has not been alto¬ 
gether negligent of them during his residence 
in India. The unfavourable circumstances in 
which he was placed, will perhaps form an 
apology for the imperfect view which he has 
given of some of them. 

There are two valuable works—Mr Mill’s 
profound History of Indian and Mr Ward’s 
publication on the Hindoos—which the author 
had not in his possession, and upon which he 
has animadverted with some freedom; but his 
opinions respecting them have been formed 
from a careful perusal when in India. 

As regards Asiatic names, the writer has fol¬ 
lowed no regular plan, having generally written 
them as is customary in England, that he might 
be more , easily understood ; but, with every 
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Anglo-Indian, he is powerfully impressed with 
the superiority of Dr Borthwick Gilchrist’s 
system of orthography; and, had he been writ¬ 
ing for persons in India alone, would have 
strictly , adhered to it. 

In his observations upon the native charac¬ 
ter, as contrasted with that of the lower classes 
of European society, the writer has, in some 
respects, ascribed a superiority to that of the: 
Hindoos; but perhaps the circumstances in 
which he has been placed, have led him to 
form an unfavourable estimate of his country¬ 
men. . Having left his native country at an 
early age, he has h^d no opportunity of view¬ 
ing their character in its perfection in the bo¬ 
som of domestic life, and has principally form¬ 
ed his opinions respecting them from observa¬ 
tion of the conduct of the soldiers of the Bri¬ 
tish army in India, whose moral estimation is 
somewhat inferior to that of the generality of 
the lower orders in 'England—many of them 
having been compelled to leave their native 
country on account of their irregularities. 

Avov$t 1,18S3. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

COLONIZATION. 

arguments i^ainst it etaminedi and the advantages nAich 
mould rauh Jrarn it to bsUa end England maintained.—The 
state ^landedproperty in In£a esplaiaedj and the introduction 
t^BriHA landhcMere recommended—The apprehension dan¬ 
ger to our poaer firm the revolt ^the c(donids (os exemplified in 
the ease ^ America Jt shorn to be inapplicable to British Itidia. 

When a small but adventurous portion of a nation 
highly civilized, possessing superior physical and 
mental vigour, has succeeded in the conquest of a 
vast and populous empire, inhabit^ by a race of 
men imbecile in intelle^ feeble in frame, and de¬ 
graded in character by the debasing operation of 
civil and religious tyranny,—^it must strike the 
mi^Lwith irresistible force, that the noblest service 
whflrit can render id this oppressed people, would . 
be to evince its entire superiority to every sel^ 
feeling, by commuiiicating its knowledge in sCtence, 

B 
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1arts, moFals, and r^lpon, to ra^; and 

jAttS'to acHeve ^|pigh|:y gb^^*of rescuing a nu¬ 
merous" portion;^ of’^mankind firom the jpis^ and 
degradation wl^h result #om their : state 

'of intellectual aarkhess."^'It is thus that?;a?spirit 
of violence and injustic^T^puld atone to hiknanity 
for the evils it had committed, i^d that aLsecessary 
aggrandizement or extension of territory %ould be 
rendered useful to nnuikind.. i?It was the glory of 
ancient Rome to diffiise the kndvdedge of her arts, 
letters, laws, and manners, amidst the conquered 
nations: Her powjer was rendered subseiyient to 
their improvement; her pride was gratid^ b/'their 
elevation in characta: and di^ty. And ^i^kot a 
polished, an enlightened, and a Christian people aspire 
to imitate or surpass her in this career ? This 

is the noble destiny reseiv!^ for Thigland in India.— 
The daring ^irit of enteipiize, the energetic valour 
of her sons have enabled her to obtain the mastery 
in this vast country: it is their task to introduce 
that just taste in arts and literature, that ardent 
love of science and rational liberty,' that purer 
•faith and loftier morality which, constitute the in¬ 
tellectual glory of their, country. It will be their duty 
to exalt India in the scale of social existence;—^to sti¬ 
mulate her tdrpid energies into action by the stirring 
agency of thosk piiiidples'which vivify and adorn 
society in Eiwopeto fertilize the barren waste of 
intellect, that it may spring forth in a rich harvest of 
i^ental improvement Of the various means v^ch 
might be employed to effect this important 4ll( it 
must be obvious that colonization would prove by 
far the most dired: and beneficial in its operation. 
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Scattered througbont this i^t country, me altlleiii' 
would practicaJl| e^it tl^si^p^prity in agiicjul- 
tur|*H.^anufactur&, ^ch w6uld 

the admiration { df'the ^indP^ community, 
and/obse their ambitioh to inaiote; and this would 
naturally, lead to the shjidy of the language, religion, 
mannmn, ^^d l^s of a^eople so highly distinguished 
by theirtuitellectual e^ndowments. But this direct 
path to improvement has l^en almost closed by the 
resttictions impend, by, the supreme authority in 
England on the‘'cf^tt[ement of Europeans in India. 
The nature of these restraints, so injurious to the 
interests .Both of Im^ and of .England, I shall now 
proceed to state, mth the arguments, by which they 
are supported, -auid. the reasonings which may be 
urged in favour of unrestricted colonization 
Is?, No.per^ is ^ojyfd to pteceed to India witli- 
out .a special licence fi:pm the Court of Difectors, 
or tile Board Control; and this, exdlutive of 
thdr own sennits, is, limited to a few merchants, 
mariners, and* prj^titioners of the law. Should a 
British subject fae.Tound without a licence in India, 
he is instantly liable to be sent.homeand although 
this invidious power is np^doubt seldom exercised, 
yet its very existence musf; operate as a checis: to a 

permanent residence in. in^a. 

, ^ The next power|i^ :^ec,bN;p. colonization con¬ 
sists in a regulation oip, the govei^mept, prohibiting 
Europeans from possessing or cultivating lands.— ; 
This prohibition is not founded on an act of the 
fe^slature, but simply on. sm order of the Court of 
Directors. Thus, the pjpjpipal indinceme^ to a 

B ^ 
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permanent settlement in India is altogether reinm- 
ed: that power and consequence, and extensive 
sphereof utility which the possession of land creates, 
does not exist under this system. J 

3d, The nominatibn to appointments in the civil 
and military service in India being vested entirely 
in the Court of Directors, the British resident is 
compelled to resort to England, to afford him the 
means of providing for his family. Being debarred 
from obtaining lands in India, he has no inheritance 
to bequeatl) to his descendants. Thus situated, he 
feels the necessity of acquiring influence in the 
parent country, that he may procure appointments 
for his children. With this hope, he sends them to 
England at an early age, that they may be imbued 
with British habits and feelings. In the decline of 
life he generally retires to that country, that he may 
superintend their establishment in the world. Under 
this system it is impossible that colonization can 
take place: All the feelings of the European com¬ 
munity center in England;—the annual return of its 
members prevents their taking root in the country. 
As Mr Grant eloquently expresses it,—“ The link of 
the domestic affections attaches a European not to 
India, but England; and he can hardly be said even 
to live in the lanjl of his residence, while the second 
and younger life which he enjoys in his descendants, 
is bound up in a distant country.” 

4>th, Individuals are restrained, by statute, from 
residing in any place ten miles beyond a principal 
settlement, without a special license of the govemor- 
in-councU of such settlement. In practice this per- 
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mission is rarely refused, any person of character 
having free liberty to exerc^ his calling within the 
provinces. 

From the operation of these^ causes, it must be 
obvious that colonization cannot take place in In¬ 
dia j and it remains to inquire by what arguments 
this restrictive policy is supported. These are clear¬ 
ly stated by the able and eloquent advocate of the 
present system of Indian government, Mr R. Grant. 
They resolve theiiiselves into two principal reasons: 
Isr, A regard to humanity, which induces an en¬ 
lightened government to protect its native subjects 
from the rapacity and injustice of Europeans, and 
from a dread that their superior skill, intelligence, 
and energy of character would enable them to de¬ 
prive the original. inhabitants of their lands, and 
permanently displace the native population : It 

is apprehended, that, were colonization allowed, 
the Anglo-Indian community would speedily eman¬ 
cipate itself from the control of the mother coun¬ 
try. 

It is contended, that an Anglo-Indian public 
would be created, altogether difterent in character 
and spirit from that of England, and opposed in 
interest to that of the native community: That the 
feeling which would animate this fhixed population 
towards the native inhabitants, would be eminently 
hostile and inimical to their prosperity; That, con¬ 
scious of their superiority, they would fearlessly 
exercise it in acts of violence and oppression: That 
the administration of justice resting principally with 
these men, there would be every reason to apprehend 
an unjust partiality lo ihc interest of their own body; 
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TJiat it could not be expected that an abject Hindoo 
would appear before a tribunal of this kind, to con¬ 
front an antagonist belonging to the master or ruling 
class: That thus injustice would reign triumphant 
through the land. It is apprehended, in short, that 
the character of this Anglo-Indian public would 
approximate to that (rf a West Indian colony, and 
its character be marked by the same profligate dis¬ 
regard of human feeling which is exercised towai’ds 
the negroes. 

tSuch are the reasons which are urged against co¬ 
lonization. At first sight there appears a marked in¬ 
consistency in these reasonings. With all this appa¬ 
rent regard for the interests of humanity-—^this re¬ 
pugnance to displitce the native population—it is 
remarkable tliat the ruling powers in India or Eng¬ 
land have manifested no extraordinary reluctance to 
dethrone their sovereigns when the interest of the 
state required it. If the reasonings urged by Mr 
Grant are correct, tliey must apply equally to the 
conduct of the British government in displacing these 
rulers; and this policy must be condemned on the 
same humane principles which are urged against co¬ 
lonization. This, perhaps, is going farther tlian this 
gentleman intended, considering that his w'ork is, 
confessedly, a panegyric upon that goveniment. 

I perfectly agree with him, that the introduction 
of a more enlightened system of rule has been at¬ 
tended with some benefit to the native population} 
but it is tliis very conviction which leads me to de¬ 
sire that British influence was more extensively dif¬ 
fused throughout the land—that it pervaded every 
village, instead of being confined •to a few spots in 
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a vast empire. It is singular that this writer should 
);iipposc, that the virtues of humanity and self-re* 
straint were solely exercised by the executive in 
India if the community from which the ruling 
powe^^manates was altogether devoid of these 
qualities. The government of a country is enlight¬ 
ened in the same proportion as its inhabitants are 
advanced in the scale of civilization : it reflects their 
vices and virtues impartially. If the British govern¬ 
ment in India is practically exercised in a sjiirit of 
justice and moderation, it is a fair presumption that 
the conduct of the members of the European com¬ 
munity would be regulated by the s|pe principles. 
This would be more particularly the case as applied 
to colonization in India, when it is taken into consi¬ 
deration that it is only persons of some education, 
skill, and capital, who could settle in that country 
—^the extreme heat of the. climate, density of the 
population, and consequent cheapness of labour, ren¬ 
dering it altogether impossible for the lower orders 
of Europeans to exist in India; and thus restraining 
a settlement to a few individuals of the middle class. 

But, in the event of colonization taking place, is it 
at all likely that the Hindoo community should be- 
come the victim of those atrocities which are re¬ 
presented to be inseparable from thisjpolicy 1 What 
probability is there of the inhabitants being unjustly 
dispossessed of their lands ? None: These posses¬ 
sions can only be sold by government to cover a 
defalcation of. revenue; and then what moral crime 
is there in a European becoming the purchaser ^ Is 
the community likely to be injured by an improved 
agricultural practice which might nearly double the 
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produce ii]t twenty or thirty years j and thus afford 
an increased sustenance to millions of human beings? 
Is a Hindoo or a British landholder more naturally 
disposed to,,a tyrannical exercise of power? Surely 
the subject of a free and enlightened state, who, aa 
a moral and intellectual being, has been accustomed 
to consider himself responsible for his actions, is 
much more likely to exercise authority'beneficially. 
If not, what hope is there for the human race ? There 
can be no prospect of improvement! It would in¬ 
deed be a melancholy reflection to suppose, that our 
superior knowledge was solely directed to the ad¬ 
vancement of ipr own selfish purposes—that the light 
and strength of civilization was only employed in ri¬ 
veting the chains which bind down the human facul¬ 
ties in India I But, allowing it to be the case, that the 
exercise of power was abused by British subjects, 
still it must be admitted, that the subjects of a des¬ 
potic state are, from the influence of circumstances, 
far more powerfully disposed to a tyrannical exer¬ 
cise of authority than the citizens of a free govern¬ 
ment. Habituated to the exercise of force, and ac¬ 
customed to bend before its influence, the native of 
India has scarcely an idea of any other mode of go¬ 
vernment. Whoever has resided in India, and exer¬ 
cised power, mijst have felt the difiiculty which he en¬ 
countered in convincing natives, possessed of autho¬ 
rity, that the powers of reason could be successfully 
employed as an engine of human government. 

Such being the case, it seems evident, that it would 
be productive of the greatest advantage to British 
India, if an intelligent body of European landholders 
could be introduced, who had been accustomed to re- 
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spect the rights of others and to consider the int^rcsts 
of the different orders of the community^ identified 
with each other. . Under their' control, the wcI- 
fare of the peasantry would be more regarded, and 
their superior skill in agriculture would operate as a 
.powerful stimulus to the productive industry of the 
country. It is impossible that this could be effected 
with violence. • As, under the present system of go¬ 
vernment, all landed estates are bought and sold as in 
Europe, the British purchaser would come into the 
market upon, the same footing as any other person. 
No native could be dispossessed of his lands, without 
his free consent. It is remarkable, that, whilst the 
Court of Directors has rigidly prohibited Britisli- 
bom subjects from holding lands in India, the same 
restriction does not extend to the country-born po¬ 
pulation or the descendants of Europeans and na¬ 
tive women—^an immunity which presents a wide 
field for exertion to that body, wliich is shut to 
British enterprise. It is suiprising, however, that, 
notwithstanding this important privilege, scarcely 
any of the members of the country-born class have 
adventured in this career of industry,—^an anomaly 
which must be ascribed to a want of enterprise or 
agricultural skill. This description of persons in¬ 
deed appear more ambitious* of obtaining rank and 
office under the government, instead of that wealth 
and influence which would render them independ¬ 
ent of its patronage. The right of holding lands, 
which is granted only to this class, exhibits a 
marked inconsistency in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment. If British-born subjects are excluded from 
this privilege^ from an apprehension of violence and 
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injustice on their part, ought not a just dread to be 
entertained, that the excesses of the country-born 
population would be greater? From the defec¬ 
tive education of this body, their moral character* 
cannot be expected to rival the British, with the 
exception of those individuals who have received 
a European education. Such being the case, is it 
not strange that the power and influence’which land¬ 
ed property creates should be intrusted to a face 
of men decidedly inferior in talents, acquirements, 
and probity, whilst the British are excluded ? That 
humane regard for the interest of the natives, which 
is alleged to be the cause of this policy, if founded 
on truth, would apply much more forcibly to the 
country-born population than the British. There 
may be just reasons for restricting the judicial and 
revenue officers of government from holding lands, 
that their private interests may not interfere with 
their public duties; but the same cause for exclusion 
cannot apply to British-born subjects unemployed in 
the Honourable Company’s service. The analogy 
which is drawn from the conduct of the West India 
colonists towards the negroes, as a justification of 
this restrictive policy, cannot be admitted to apply 
to British India. 

The execrable institution of slavery does not exist 
to debase the character of the ruling class j every 
labourer is at liberty to leave the service of an op- 
pressive master, and can call upon the law to punish 

• 

* It is not contended that there is any natural inferiority; but that 
circumstances will not allow the human character to rise to the 
same elevation which it attains under a government affording a 
wider scope to every intellectual energy. 
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kny violeftce or injustice offered to him. A bene- 
ivoJent provision of the supreme government assigns 
him a native agent to plead his cause before the 
|udge of the district, if imable to defray the expense 
of a prosecution. But, supposing this demoralized 
feeling to exist in India, that the British colo¬ 
nist regarded the native inhabitant as a being 
scarcely entitled to the privileges of humanity, and 
that this unjust opinion continually impelled him to 
commit acts of outrage and cruelty upon this pro¬ 
strate race—still it must be obvious, that this un¬ 
natural and iniquitous abuse of power would be 
much more effectually checked in the East, ^an in 
the West, from the purer administration of justice 
which reigns in India. In the West Indies, the 
magistrates are selected from the great body of the 
planters, imbued with the same prejudices and feel¬ 
ings, and habitually disposed to consider the interest 
of the slave as entirely subordinate to tliat of the 
master.—In British India, the administration of 
justice devolves upon a body of men expressly edu¬ 
cated for this purpose in England, whose habits, 
temper, and views would be materially opposite to 
those of the colonists; and whose manifest interest 
it would be to restrain their excesses, lest they 
should provoke that rebellion which,might ulti¬ 
mately deprive them of their lucrative appointments. 
But, independently of this powerful check, an en¬ 
lightened government exists, whose direct duty it is 
to protect the mass of its subjects against the vio¬ 
lence and rapacity of individuals, and which lias 
manifested every wish to perform this function, 
while it possesses every means of enforcing its de- 
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crees. Fortified by the rectitude of its intentions, the 
confidence of its subjecte, and its powerful armies, 
is it at aJi likely that a few colonists would dare to 
risk its displeasure ? In the event of a considerable 
increase of the creole or country-born population, 
it is probable that they would be called upon to 
assist in the distribution of justice, and might be 
expected to show some partiality to the interests of 
their own body: But the dread of this ought not to 
be allowed to decide the question. Allowing that 
some abuses were committed, it must be obvious 
that they would be infinitely greater under the 
despotic authority of native agents. And this is the 
point to which we niust bring the decision. Pos¬ 
sessing a superior degree of civilization, greater 
moral probity, subject to responsibility, the benefi¬ 
cial check of public opinion, and maintaining an 
intimate connexion with the parent country, it may 
fairly be presumed that the colonists would aspire 
to imitate the character of British justice. 

It now remains to consider the argument which is 
deduced against colonization, from the dread which 
is entertained lest the settlers should emancipate 
themselves from British control. There exists little 
probability of this: There being no inducement 
for the labouring class to settle in British India, 
colonization would bp confined to a few pereons 
possessing capital; hence the numbers of this class 
would increase very slowly. The mixed European 
population" increases more rapidly j—^but at present 
this body is not estimated at more than 70,000 un¬ 
der the Bengal presidency, and this composed of 
various races, Anglo-Indian, Portuguese, Armenian; 
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whilst the native population cannot amount to less 
.than 40 millions under the same government. Thus 
this portion of the community must ever remain an 
inconsiderable class, amidst a vast people. 

The prospect of the revolt of the Anglo-Indian 
commtinity must be very distant.—The analogy which 
is ‘drawn from the example of America cannot ap- 
})ly to British* India. Circumstances are entirely 
dissimilar: In America, nearly an entire people was 
animated with one spirit against the government- 
in British India, if disaffection existed in the Anglo- 
Indian community, it would be confined to a small 
number of individuals, without power or influence, 
and these scattered amidst a vast people well aftect- 
ed towards the government. In such a situation 
their ruin would be inevitable. 

The dagger to British India appears infinitely 
greater from the designs of Russia; or, at some dis¬ 
tant period, from the efforts of European colonies 
more favourably disposed for colonization. Thus, 
at New South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope, 
w'here the moderate temperature of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil afford every encouragement 
to the emigration of the labouring class of the Eu¬ 
ropean community, the progress of population must 
be much more rapid. 

The power and ability to tTirow off their allegi¬ 
ance would arrive much sooner to these commu¬ 
nities than to that of the Anglo-Indian. In the 
event of their success, the British possessions in the 
East would naturally become their prey: The po¬ 
pulation of Australasia might practice the larcenous 
occupation of their forefatliers on a bolder scale on 
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the plains of India. But, setting aside speculation, 
and admitting that coloni;SitioQ might possibly lead 
to the emancipation of India A-om British control, 
are we to lose this fair prospect of doing good, from 
the dread of this calamity? As moral, intellectual, 
and religious beings, it is unquestionably oiifir duty 
to enter upon this career, whatever may be the con¬ 
sequences to onr dominion. • • 

It remains to consider the practical advantages 
which would result from this policy. Were unre¬ 
stricted colonization permitted, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that the superior skill, intelligence, and 
industry of Europeans would give a powerful sti¬ 
mulus to the agricultural, commercial, and manu¬ 
facturing interests of the country. In India, landed 
property is minutely subdivided. There exist no 
large farms as in Europe; a large estate is parcelled 
out, in small portions of five, ten, or twenty acres, 
amongst the class of agricultural labourers, precisely 
on the same principle as is practised in Ireland at 
present, and the .gradual alteration of which has led 
to the extensive emigrations from Scotland and Ire¬ 
land. Under this system no capital can be created 
for the purposes of improvement, nor motive for its 
application. The experience of the individual being 
limited to the few acres which he possesses, he can 
have no information as tp the nature of difierent 
soils, or, knowledge of d^erent modes of culture. 
His practice is marked by a uniform routine, and is 
generally confined to the raising a singlexrop. To 
the gradual alteration of this system, and the intro¬ 
duction of large farms, Adam Smith principally 
ascribes the great improvement in agricultural skill 
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throughout Europe. And, were the existing restric- 
tions removed, which predude British bom subjects 
from holding lands, it appears that a similar advan¬ 
tage would result to British India by the introduc¬ 
tion of an improved system of agriculture. This 
change would be marked by the breaking up of the 
■present system of petty farming. The European 
agriculturist would require at least 3 or 400 acres 
to enable him to avail himself of the capacity of 
different soils for the purpose of improvement At 
present, no skill or capital is required in the cultiva¬ 
tion of land,—^the sdme uniform practice being fol¬ 
lowed,* without the slightest attempt to augment the 
produce by applying better manure, a skilful rota¬ 
tion of crops, or improved implements of husbandry; 
in a word, the intellectual talent of the Indian' com¬ 
munity never has been directed to this the noblest of 
the arts. It occupies no portion of the leisure of the 
Indian landholder: his ambition is solely limited to 
extracting the utmost amount of rent from the 
wretched peasantry. The idea of improving the 
welfare of his tenantry, by granting his lands on such 
terms as may stimulate them to lay out capital in 
improvement, and thereby augmenting the value 
of his property, is altogether unknown to him. 

Now, on *the other haqd, the attention of the 
British, landholder woidd naturally be directed to 
the improvement of the' soil, by the introduction of 
European skill, its superior practice in the applica¬ 
tion of* manure, draining, inclosures, and embank¬ 
ments. It would be manifestly his interest to im¬ 
prove the breed of: cattle, which is altogether ne¬ 
glected at present j whilst a regard to his personal 
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gratifications would induce him to introduce the 
fruits and plants of ^Europe, which are unknown in 
India, and to bestow ^e p^s Md attention which 
are requisite for their successful cultivation. Instead- 
of displacing the native inhabitants, it may be fairly 
presumed, that the energy and enterprize of the 
European character would be stimulated to bring-' 
ing into cultivation the vast tracts of land which lie 
unoccupied in the plains of India. When it is con¬ 
sidered, moreover, what has been effected in .Eng¬ 
land, within the last forty years, by improvements in 
agriculture, is it unreasonable to suppose, that, in a 
cbuntry like India, possessing every variety bf soil 
and climate, and intersected by numerous streams, 
affording every facility for carrying^ tlie produce to 
market, the amount of its a^cultiire would be 
nearly doubled within the same period, if free scope 
were allowed to the skill and enterprize of Europeans 
in stimulating its languishing industiy ? It may be 
objected, that the necessary operation of this system 
would be to deprive the peasantry of their lands, 
and thus create a great deal of misery. In reply, it 
can only be said, that the change would be very 
gradual, tlie number of Europeans disposed to settle 
being so very limited; and that it appears to me 
their situation would be^ameliarat^d. ^The farmers 
of India are literally labou rai^ ; their agricultural 
operations, are principally cunM bn by borrowed 
capital; the necessity of pajdng their rents monthly 
compels them to resort to .the money lender^ whose 
aid is likewise requisite for the maintenance of their 
families, until die harvest sha^l be reaped. The 
general rate of interest at which money is lent to 
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this class of Society is not less than 36 per cent.: 
Thus the profits of agricultural labour are principally 
engrossed by the money lender. Under the depress¬ 
ing influence of this system, all individual energy 
must be extinguished: there can be no hope of im¬ 
provement as long as it endures. That surplus pro¬ 
duce "which, in a more favourable state of society, is 
destined to reproduce wealth, and to enrich the 
farmer, is here altogether swallowed up by the' 
exorbitant rate of interest which is paid to the 
lender for the use of his capital. Under the change 
of system which the existence of a body of British 
landholders, and the introduction of large farms 
would create, this description of persons would be 
converted into weekly labourers upon their estates. 
Receiving their v^agesVeekly, the necessity of bor¬ 
rowing money would be removed j and thus a nu¬ 
merous portion of the community'would be relieved 
from the misery and suffering which result from 
the present system of agricultural economy. Were 
care taken to preserve a small piece of ground to 
each labourer, the cultivation of which would amuse 
his leisure, and assist in the maintenance of his fa¬ 
mily (and this is easily practicable in Hindostan), 
it can scarcely be doubted that his general condi¬ 
tion would be wonderfully improved. Relieved 
from the grievous exactions and oppression which 
prevail under the influence of the native landhold¬ 
ers, he would feel a sense of security and independ>- 
ence under this system, wliich wotld raise him from 
his present state of moral and political debase¬ 
ment. But, supposing that no schemes of agricul¬ 
tural improvement were attempted, and that the 

c 
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British landholder merely succeeded to the power 
and privileges which the native at present possesses, 
it Kin scarcely he doubted that this wovdd be at¬ 
tended with considerable benefit to the cultivators 
of the soil. Under tiie present system, the principal 
zumeendars are mostly composed of opulent indi¬ 
viduals residing in the capital of a province’, and 
very often men engaged in commercial and bank¬ 
ing transactions, and the native officers of govern¬ 
ment holding appointments in the civil courts. 
These persons, who rarely visit their estates, feel 
little or no interest in the welfare of the ryuts or 
cultivators—^no sympathy with their wants; indeed 
this cannot be expected under the system which is 
pursued in subdividing lands. Thus, let us suppose 
an opulent native purchases a zumecndaree for 
one lac of rupees y and that this estate must pay to 
government an yearly revenue of SO.OOOr. allow- 
ing twelve per cent, for the interest of his money, 
the sum which he ought to collect from the ryuts 
should be 42,5(X)r. The time and labour neces¬ 
sary to collect this sum from the ryuts would prove 
too much for his indolent habits, and would inter¬ 
fere with his other pursuits ; he therefore disposes 
of this estate, for a certain number of years, to ano¬ 
ther person, whot agrees to give him 50,0(X)r. per 
annum,—thus he obtah|fi 7500r. clear gain, without 
the slightest trouble to himself. This person again 
divides the estate between five other persons, who 
agree to give hiA 55,000r. per annum; thus he 
clears 5000r. by his bargain. These sub-renters 
d^iose of the lands to the ryuts for 60,000r. per 
annum, which afford to them a profit of dOOOr. 
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Thus, the original impost which the government 
had fixed for defraying the expenses of the state is 
increased 100 per cent, to the wretched cultivator; 
and in some districts, where this subdivision of lands 
prevails to a much greater extent, the advance must 
be. considerably greater. The severe exactions which 
arise from thia system leave but a scanty pittance 
to the ryut as the reward of his labour. The mise¬ 
ries which have resulted from the pernicious agency 
of middlemen in Ireland,—a counterpart of the 
practice in question,—^e much more aggravated 
in India, where the difficulty of contending with 
a wealthy zumeendar is much greater. Were Bri¬ 
tish-born subjects, however, allowed to purchase 
lands, a rapid improvement in the condition of the 
ryuts might fairly be expected. The European 
landholder wonld then feel the necessity of residing 
upon his estate, as the most effectual way of secu¬ 
ring his own interest. This would not only super¬ 
sede the pernicious agency of middlemen, but be 
mutually advantageous to tlie cultivator and the 
landlord. The ryut, moreover, would pay his 
rent directly to the landholder, without that heavy 
deduction from his profits which the agency ol' 
these under-renters of land created. The landlord, 
of course, would require wme 'addition* to his pro¬ 
fits, to compensate for his personal trouble in the 
collection j but this would be a trifle compared with 
the exactions which prevail under the present sys¬ 
tem. He would perceive the advantage, too, of 
granting a long lease, which might induce the ryut 
to lay out s6me capital in improvement, and which 
would ultimately benefit the soil,—a change which 

c 2 
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would be of iininense advantage to the ryut, as 
4t present he cannot attain more than an annual*' 
settiement from any native zumeendar. The char¬ 
acteristic probity of his country would also lead 
the British landholder to execute a regular agree¬ 
ment with his tenant, which might be produced 
against him,—a formula which, although directed by 
government, is generally neglected by the native 
zumeendar. In the event of a European landlord 
oppressing the ryuts, the judge of the district 
would be more able to sift and punish his conduct, 
from the superior knowledge which he would pos¬ 
sess of the character of his countryman. The efforts 
of a European landlord would be directed to re¬ 
strain the pernicious practice of borrowing money, 
a habit very destructive to the prosperity of the agri¬ 
cultural class in India: And where a necessity did 
exist for tills aid, he might confer an inestimable 
benefit on tlic. husbandman by lending his money at 
10 or 12 per cent, which to him would be ample 
profit j and thus rescue bis peasantry from the rapa¬ 
cious grasp, of the usurer. That just confidence 
which all Asiatics repose in the superior rectitude 
and moral probity of the European character, 
w'ould naturdly lead his tenantry to Seek his aid 
in determining then dis^tes; and a proper sense 
of the exalted duties w®ch he had to fulfil would 
render him eager to afford his time for this purpose. 
He would aspire to imitate the aristocracy of his 
native land, in their unbought exertions in the 
cause of the public. The operation of this salutarj^ 
influence w'ould be felt in creating a greater sjtti- 
pathy between these divided races of mankind;—the 
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natives would feel practically convinced that power 
thus administered was a benefit, and that their in¬ 
terests were identified with its continuance. Tliis 
may be esteemed altogether visionary; it will he 
said, that European farmers, indigo planters, or 
even landholders (who came out to India solely 
from interested motives), are so much occupied with 
their own pursuits, that they have no time to spare 
for these disinterested employments. This may be 
the case: Generally speaking, their leisure will be 
directed to their 'own amusements ; but, allowing 
this to be so, still it may be fairly assumed, 
that a regard to their own interest would prompt 
these men to protect their ryuts from the rapacity 
of the native officers of government ^ and it cannot 
be doubted that they , would render a signal service 
to the community, in bringing the misconduct of 
these men to die notice of the magistrate of the 
district. The manufacturing industry of British 
India does not appear susceptible of much improve- 
. inent. Yet, in no branch of labour would the ap- 
plication of European skill and capital be produc¬ 
tive of more extraordinary results. Since the par- 
tial opening of the trade, the British merchant has 
been enabled to export manufactured goods so 
cheap, that he has been enabled to undersell, or 
enter into fair competitiou, with thq native manu¬ 
facturer in several articl^, the raw material of which 
is imported direct from India. At present, British 
shirting, cambrics, muslins, stockings, are purchas¬ 
ed to a considerable amount by the European popu¬ 
lation in Bengal.—a c onspicuous proof of the supe¬ 
riority of our machinery, skill, and capital. Such 
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being the case, it must be obvious, that were these 
advantages transferred to British India, it would be 
attended with mariced advantage to the community} 
and to this there exists no obstacle. A skilful m- 
dividual might import the requisite machinery, and 
establish a manufactory of cotton cloth on the 
spot. The superior cheapness of the raw material, 
and the low price of labour (at least three or four 
times less than in Europe), would enable him to 
drive the British manufacturer out of the market; 
and this superior skill would quickly be communi¬ 
cated to the natives. 

The commercial enterprise of Europeans has 
hitherto scarcely been directed to the inland trade of 
this rich country. Were a number of enterprising 
merchants scattered throughout the land, it might 
be confidently expected that they would discover 
new channels for the beneficial employment of capi¬ 
tal. There are various articles of European produce, 
such as cheeses, hams, oils, &c. which, from their per¬ 
ishable nature, cost the consumer from 2 to 500 per 
cent, upon th« original price, which, were the atten¬ 
tion of the British resident particularly directed to 
these objects, it can scarcely be doubted, could be 
produced infinitely cheaper, in India, and nearly 
equal in quality. A powerful stimulus might be given 
to the mechanjeal industry of the natives, by the in¬ 
troduction of European lEppements of trade—^the 
awkward and clumsy tools presently in use being 
very unfavourable to advancement in the mechani¬ 
cal arts. 

The astonishing quantity of indigo which is an¬ 
nually exported from Bengal, the increased cultiva- 
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tion of ^hich is entirely owing to the superior enter- 
pris^ bf a few British resident^ afford great en- 
couragement to adventure in other branches of in¬ 
dustry. As yet, no European has engaged in the 
cultivation of cotton; and were equal attention direct¬ 
ed to its culture and cleaning, there would be every 
probability of its rivalling the finest American sam¬ 
ples of that commodity. The cultivation of the 
poppy, the manufacture. of opium, and the pro¬ 
duction of silk, which are principally left to natives 
at present, are equally open to British industry. 
The sugars of the East are only inferior to those of 
the West Indies, because European skill has not been 
equally applied to their manufacture ; the machinery 
for crushing the cane is extremely rude, and the 
process of boiling and refining very unskilful. Un¬ 
questionably thia commodity might be supplied much 
cheaper from the East than the West Indies; but 
the interests of the former have been sacrificed to 
protect the industry of the latter. In regard to 
shipbuilding the same policy prevails. By an act 
passed in ISIS, India-built ships, that may be con¬ 
structed after this period, are restricted from tra¬ 
ding direct to England, which secures a monopoly 
to the home shipping interest. 

Such are the various ways in which colonization 
might benefit the natives, and promote the general in¬ 
terests of the European body. Were British settlers 
more extensively scattered throughout the land, they 
would render inestimable service‘to the government, 
by conveying sound information as to the interests 
of its subjects->-an ignorance of which forms no in¬ 
considerable source of danger to the stability of 
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our power; and this information the daH^ inter-* 
course of the colonists'mth the mass of its istibjects 
would enable them to attain correctly. At the same 
time, they would powerfully cooperate in carrying 
into execution the benevolent wishes of the'govern¬ 
ment in regard to its subjects, by rescuing them 
from . the grinding extortions of the zumeendars 
and native officers of government—^the principal 
sources of oppression in India. If any notorious 
maleadministration existed in the neighbourhood of 
a European landholder, it would come to his know¬ 
ledge, and would speedily be conveyed to the Euro¬ 
pean magistrate of the district, whose principal in¬ 
formation at present is drawn from, the reports of 
his native officers—the very individuals a gains t 
whose oppressions redreSs is sought. By beneficial 
services of this nature, a greater sympathy would 
be created between the people and their rulers, and 
the general security of our power would be increas¬ 
ed. The advantages which would result to Eng¬ 
land from colonization are obvious: It would open 
a noble field of exertion to the middle class of her 
population, in which their superior skiU, enter¬ 
prise, and industry would be advantageously dis¬ 
played ;—^it would afford a small vent for that re¬ 
dundant population which has generated so much 
distress and misery in her domestic policy;—^it 
would diminish the dbifipetition in various profes¬ 
sional pursuits, and raise the rate of profit in each;— 
,it would furnish a beneficial employment for her 
superabundant capital, by transferring it to India, 
where it is Required for the purpose of improve¬ 
ment;—it would strengthen the security of those 
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rich dividends of East India stock, which remind 
the people of England, that they have such a thing 
as an Indian empire. Under the powerful stimulus 
which European ^intelligence would give to the 
drooping industry of the countrj', it might fairly be 
expected that the national wealth would be greatly 
augmented j—that the tastes and habits of the In- 
dian community would be gradually changed, by a 
greater intercoiuse with a more refined people 
and that these causes would naturally lead to a 
more extensive demand for European manufactures 
and productions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MISSIONARIES. 

The failure of the Musmarki in their direct attempts at conver- 
eion arising, in tone degree, from their intemperate conducts 
Their labours highly meritorious in promoting education amongst 
the natives.-^The opinions of learned Mahomedans and Hitt’ 

■ doos in regard to the Christian religion.—A statement of the 

■ Unitarian doctrines of Rammohun.—The character of the na- 
tim contraded with that of the looser doss if Europeans; and 
vindicated from the reproaches cast upon it by the Missionaries. 
—The practice of burning usidmsss compared vnth the European 
custom of duelling. 

The progress of colonization would prove by far 
the most efficacious instrument in the propagation of 
Christianity. The frank and unreserved intercourse 
which would take place between Europeans and 
natives would naturally lead to inquiry as to the 
moral and religious belief of these dissimilar races. 
The greater simplicity, moral beauty, and rationality 
of the Christian faith,—its greater capacity of pro¬ 
moting human happiness, as compared with ihe Hin¬ 
doo religion,—its entire exemption ’feqm the cruel 
superstitions and frivolous observances which deform 
Ae latter system,—and the purity of its doctrines, 
practically exemplified in the superior conduct of tiie 
European residents,—might all be expected to make 
|»me impression upon the intellectual portion of the 
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native community j—and" this without wounding 
their self-love, or alarming their prejudices. The 
interviews which led to this beneficial interchange of 
sentiment being accidental, with no direct aim of 
conversion, would g];adually enlighten their minds, 
without irritating their pride by asserting the false¬ 
hood of their religion,—^the usual prelude to the 
evangelical labours of the missionary. The marked 
contempt and real intolerance which this conduct 
exhibits, revolts the feelings of the' Hindoo, and 
indisposes his mind towards the reception of a purer 
faith. The progress of the Christian religion in 
. India must naturally excite some curiqsity. I re¬ 
gret that I possess no minute information respecting 
it; but I believe it may be safely asserted, that no 
native of character or consequence has been con¬ 
verted ; and that the labours of the missionaries 
have altogether failed in the direct attempt to in¬ 
troduce this religion. This opinion which I have 
formed may be incorrect: I must confess that I 
never directed my attention particulai-ly to tlie sub¬ 
ject j but this I can positively declare, that, in the 
years 1817-18, I was stationed at the military can- 
tonment of Barrackpoor, within half a mile of the 
Missionary College of Serampoor. At this post 5000 
native troops were cantoned, with the usual propor¬ 
tion of followers. The situation afibrded a favour- 
able opportunity to tiie missionaries, and several na¬ 
tive converts were often sent into the lines, with the 
view oft circulating their tracts, and converting the 
seapoys. I examined one or two of these individu¬ 
als, but I cannot recollect that, they ever afiirmed 
that they had succeeded, in a single instance, within 
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this cantonment. If any progress had been made, 
it would indubitably have created a powerful sensa-. 
tion in the European community; but although in 
daily intercourse with several individuals, who were 
intimately connected with the missionaiies, yet 1 
cannot affirm that I ever heard of any conversions.* 

’ I retained a native convert in my service for several 
months, who was employed by the missionaries to 
circulate their tracts; but he never mentioned any 
particular instance of success in his vocation, at 
least within this cantonment. Unquestionably, 
some conversions have been effected ; but I doubt 
if more than lOOjor 200 individuals have become, 
nominal Christians in the space of 30 years, the first 
commencement of the labours of the missionaries. 
As yet, the colossal fabric of the Hindoo religion 
remains entire. Christianity has not penetrated to 
the threshold.! The causes of this appear to be— 


* The colonel oF the corps to wliidi I belonged formed a school 
with the budable view of promoting this object, is which transla* 
tions of the New Testament were tau^^ht. Several of the Kapoys 
and non-commissioned ofBcers attended this school, and evinced no 
disinclination to read the Scriptures; but certainly not one of them 
was converted. These men are well known to me. The master of 
the school was a Hindoo, with whom I have frequently conversed: 
He understood the translations of the New Testament very well,’and, 
as a means of livelihood, cbnsidered it no derogation from his faith 
to teach this knowledge to others ; ^u^ at the same time, he re- 
muned stedfint in bis original relipous opimons. Ihe sdipbl en¬ 
tirely failed. 

f According to the R^ort of the Serampoor Missionfsy College, 
in September 1819, there were nineteen ChrisUan stii^ts at this 
seminary; but, from the statements given, ij^y a[q>eBr to be entirely 
boys, varying in their ages from five years to twenty. 
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lit, That utter loss of rank, character, and wealth, 
which must ensue from embracing a strange faith; 
that entire divorce from that which constitutes the 
principal charm of life—the enjoyment of tlic do¬ 
mestic affections—^the delightful intercourse which 
subsists with parents, children, friends, wife, to ^be 
given up for ever;—^tliis, the purest source of our 
eartlUy joys, to be converted into bitterest hate:— 
And all these sacrifices to be made, without obtain¬ 
ing that estimation in a new community, which 
might counterbalance these evils—On the con¬ 
trary, with tlie knowledge that the convert must 
encounter that feeling of contempt and scorn with 
which mankind regard those who have apostatized 
from the religion of their ancestors, arising from an 
instinctive distnist of their motives. 

The progress of Christianity amongst the in¬ 
tellectual portion of the community has been re¬ 
tarded, by the consideration that the Hindoo reli¬ 
gion has existed for ages prior to this dis])cnsation ; 
tliat it equally inculcates the existence of the Su¬ 
preme Being, tlie doctrine of a future state, and the 
practice of a pure and disinterested morality ; that 
this system of faith depends, in their estimation, 
upon the same evidence as Christianity, namely, 
human testimony or tradition •, and that it has con¬ 
tinued in full operation for centuries after the in¬ 
troduction of this new religion: Hence, it is in¬ 
ferred by them, that the existence of the Hindoo 
system of worship is permitted; that the Supreme 
Being has willed that different revelations of his 
existence should be communicated to mankind; 
that divers modes of worship are acceptable to him j 
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and that various paths are open by which the virtu¬ 
ous portion df the human race may unite in a purer 
and more exalted state of existence. The divine 
character of Jesus Christ is not denied, nor yet the 
excellence of his morality ; but it is contended by 
them, that his mission could not hav^ been intended 
for the salvation of the Hindoos, otherwise it would 
have been direct, and not bestowed after a lapse 
of" centuries, when millions of human beings have 
died without its saving influence. 

3d, The cause of its failure amongst the vulgar 
must be ascribed to its abstract and intellectual 
character. Christianity is a religion adapted to a 
refined and civilized people. It does not address it¬ 
self to the senses it lays no hold of the passions; it 
disdains the employment of visible images to fix 
the attention of the worshipper ; and at this advanced 
period, when the agency of miracles is intermitted, 

■ it appeals solely to reason for the truth of its doc¬ 
trines. Such being the case, is it surprising that 
Christianity should make no progress amongst a 
people unaccustomed to exercise their reason on tlic 
doctrines of religion, to whom the existence of the 
Divinity is typified by palpable objects, which are 
necessary to stimulate their devotion; whose senses 
are powerfully impressed, by the pomp, the cere¬ 
mony, the grandeur of their religious festivals; and 
whose imagination is strongly excited, and their 
affections warmed, by the adventures of their ro¬ 
mantic mythology, which give an interest to every 
grove and stream throughout tlie land ? The multi¬ 
plied fiums and ceremonies of the* Hindoo religion 
have a still more powerful tendency to rivet this 
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faith in the minds of the people, and to indispose 
them towards the reception of a more simple doc¬ 
trine. The unceasing operation of tliis system in 
its numerous observances, which regulate every ac¬ 
tion of their lives—their ablutions, evacuations, 
meals—^must. overpower the mind of the Hindoo, 
and render him altogether subject to the despotic 
influence of religion; these endless ceremonies must 
perpetually remind him of the dhine power which 
ordained them, and render it almost impossible for 
him to emancipate himself from tliose shackles 
which bind down his faculties. It is too much to 
expect, that the powerful array of b.abits and pre¬ 
judices which are created by this system should in- 
stantaneously give way to the desultory attacks of 
a few meritorious individuals. It is not in this, as 
in other religions, where any innovation in spiritual 
doctrine merely affects the interests of the jiriest. 
hood—^here a mighty revolution would be effected, 
which would resolve society into its original ele¬ 
ments. The institution of casts opposes a more 
formidable barrier to change than exists under any 
other system. It is only necessary to have witness¬ 
ed its living operation, to perceive that the subordi¬ 
nation it has established is so complete that it must 
require an entire chu^e in the moral and political 
condition of the Hindoos to en&ble them to throw 
it off*. View it in real life: In the army, the Bra- 
minaeapoy (of whom there are many in the Bengal 
service) implicitly obeys his native officer, although 
he be of an inferior class, or even of the soodur, 
the lowest of all} but, released from the parade, the 
scene is altogether changed—he will not permit his 
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superior to sit on the same seat with him; he does 
not eat with him, and generally keeps aloof from 
all social intercourse with those of an inferior tribe. 
When both parties are on duty, and in uniform, the 
native oflScer exacts the customary salute due to his 
rank, which is willingly paid by the Br^n seapoy; 
but when they are undressed, religion resumes its 
empire over the mind of the former—^he performs 
the accustomed reverence to his superior, and would 
shudder at the idea of violating this duty. The Hin¬ 
doo religion has sunk deep into the hearts and minds 
of the existing generation ; it is associated with so 
many darling opinions^ and prejudices, regarded as 
equally sacred by them with the most sublime ordi¬ 
nances of the Christian faith, that its subversion must 
be the work of ages. For a considerable period of 
time the Bramins will possess a superiority of intel¬ 
lectual knowledge: In the career of improvement 
opened up to them under the British rule, their doc¬ 
trines may be modified so as to suit the enlightened 
spirit of the age j but the love of power will induce 
this hierarchy to defend, with obstinacy, the gradua¬ 
ted scale of ranks which is established by this reli¬ 
gion ;—^and that prostration of intellect, which has 
resulted from their system, will afford them power¬ 
ful facilities in maintaining the contest. The pro¬ 
gress of the Christian religion in the Boman empire 
affords us some data to reason upon in speculating. 
upon the probability of its progress in the East;, it 
required three centuries to establish it as the nation¬ 
al worship, and this at a period when the human 
mind was prepared for the reception of a new reli¬ 
gion—when the nearer proofs of the existence of 
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Jesus the miracles which attested his 

dbctrise, calculated to produce a more vivid 
Impression upon the peoplg. The Mahomedan re- 
l^on (although eminently tiitellectual as compared 
with Hinduism), in the space of nine centuries, has 
made no progress in India; and this, although 
powerful encouragement was held forth by several 
pious Emperdrs, who promised liberal assignments 
of land to Hindoo proselytes. The conduct of the 
English rulers is altogether different—^they have ma¬ 
nifested throughout an entire impartiality. 

In such a state of society it must appear sui-pri- 
sing that a single conversion should ever be made. I 
have witnessed a pious missionary alight from his 
boat, and harangue a multitude of people assembled 
on the banks of the Ganges, on the sin and error of 
their idolatrous worship, but never was surprised at 
the result. The people gazed, listened, and depart¬ 
ed their ways. Wondering at what appeared to them 
the folly or madness of the person who addressed 
them. 

A^thly ,. There has been no previous training which 
might dispose the minds of the people to listen to 
the claims of Christianity—no adventitious culture 
which might impart neiir^rpiierties to the soil. Edu¬ 
cation appears to. be the^^y efficacious instrument 
of effecting this change^^ and of elevating and en¬ 
lightening the mass of tfie.population: it would in- 
sensib|^’^trengthen their faculties, and prepare them 
for thci, refception of a naore. intellectual worship. 
The acquisition of knowledge would gradually puri¬ 
fy their religion, and ^^able them to CiaSt off the 
chains which priestcraft had imposed. This .rational 

I) 
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cmirae» dr change does not suit tbe/vie^^ df the Atts- 
sionafy-ohis aim is to produce instaittiuteous 
the more rapid the coni^rsKms which* hejaakes» th^ 
greater his success in resduing so man^ souls 
perdition. Animated by-this powerful impulse, he 
; cannot wait for the slow progress of time,—he disre- 
'ig^ds human means, and trusts prindpaUy to the 
powerful operation of grace; and it is only of late, 
when the direct mode has failed, that his attention, 
has been more particularly directed to the immense 
aid which he would derive from a better system of 
education. 

The personal demeanour of the missi(maries,ji|: 
ought also to be added, has not been calculated > to . 
win the confidence, or to conciliate the aflFeetioi» . 
the natives; it does not exhibit that genuine •philanr’ 
thropy and practical toleration which distinguishes* 
the generd conduct of Europeans in tlie East; !^ 
evinces a deplorable ignorance of human nature,^ 
and a signal but unintentional want of humanity. If 
you wish to convert a particular race to your belief, 
it must strike you as a very irrational process of ar-. 
gument, to go out in the highways, and teU men ab¬ 
ruptly that their religion is a falsehood-—theif sacred 
books a collection of fablcfib—and that' they must 
instantly renounce their to ensure their salvir 
tion.* That such has bem too<ofien the practice of 

* Tlie calmnest and forbearance which the people luiie; evinced 
on these occasums, is truly exeinplaij.' How would an' English 
congregation be astonidied, if the minhiters of their religwn were 
thus wanumfy trifled with in the eaecution of their sacied ofiice! 
Would oot’ Uie lower orders of the people be too apt to subject the 
offender to the dMpUne of the beadle, or even to stone him. 
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the B]isdbniui|fi. cannot, with truth, be denied. And 
is «ot#^is a crtiel and insulting mode of conduct?' 
'What l|jht has any misdoa^ to revolt the sacred 
Fe^nga of any Hindoo, by averting the fidsehood 
of his religidn—and this in the public street, where 
he has iSo opportunity of proving this doctrine. If 
he con^entiously believe in this opinion, let him 
. use superior reason which God has given him, 
to convince the native of his error; but it must be 
done in the silence of the closet—-not in the noise of 
the highway. In a spirit of meekness and candour, let 
him urge those demonstrable proofs of the authority 
of the Christian revelation which have convinced him 
—instead of denouncing, in the very threshold of the 
atguthent, as a system of falsehood and idolatry, the 
entire worship of the Hindoo, without endeavouring 
to jMrepare his mind, by a previous course of discipline 
flfid enlargement, to appreciate the weight of evi¬ 
dence, which, in his estimation, supports tJie exclu¬ 
sive truth of the Christian dispensation. Let tlie 

Something like thb has occurred in India, but, I believe, very 
rarely; the indignation of the people has confined iwelf to hooting 
the^offenden out of their villagra. In England the mass of society 
h protected) by law, agttinit those who rashly attempt to unsettle 
the national faith. What individual of this description con utter 
wliat he believes tp be the truth ira^cting tbe'esUblished religion ? 
In England, if a Hiodob reviled the national Taith in the same 
manner that aotpe of the mbsionMiea hBve done in India, he would 
be eubjeipted to one or two, years’ imprisonment. It does not appear 
to me tbat .there is any occasion for .this, or that the support of the 
civil powbr ia necessary to the cause of religion anywhwe; but, to 
be consistent, the people of Ep^land who tjiink . otlt^ise shou 
equally protect their fellaw-crea^ tlie Hiwloos »the mewb^ 
of tlieir community. 

D 2 
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xnis^Ot^ury also beware oCbringirig't&o early'iritc 
bis argument an ^ray of questions connectel^ 
the recondite mysteries of,|is faith-—which, zt .irstj 
can only tend to perplex the mind of the Hindoo, 
As stated before, the spiritual guides of the native 
population are not disposed to call in question the 
divine character of Jesus Christ—^they merely con¬ 
tend that his ministrations were not intended to be 
addressed to them, else they would have been direct¬ 
ly communicated; and that the revelation which. 
;hcy possess is also a special one, standing entirely in- 
lependent of any other, and equally entitled to im¬ 
plicit belief, as being bottomed, in their estimation, 
on precisely the sanoe species of testimony which ac¬ 
credits the Christian, namely —tradition and mracles. 
Now, as this is the objection, which, in the eyes of 
the Hindoo, forms the primary bar to the reception of 
the gospel, the direct chain of proofs which Chris¬ 
tianity possesses must be first recognized by the up¬ 
per classes of the community before anything can be 
successfully done towards the‘conversion of the in¬ 
ferior ranks. Hence it is evident, that the most effi¬ 
cacious preliminary which could be empjpyed in 
aid of missions, must be the preparatory -diffiisibn 
of education among the different ranks of native 
population—the necessary precursor of inquiry and 
civilizationand the instrument which, from the 
existing circumstances of India, is, of all others, un¬ 
questionably the best fitted. Jto facilitate the.vaccom- 
plishraent of the important object in view. 

I must, at t|ie same time, acquit the missionaries 
of all intentional design to wound their feelings: 
their errors Juive sprung from the purest motives— 
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but unljuestiofiiibly has been the tendency of* 
their conduct' This being the case, I intreat tlicse 
men to consider wh^ thej^Wn feelings would he, 
if, placed'in a similar sitdation, their religion was 
wantonly assailed. Would they not feel it as a cruel 
and bitter insiih ? Their situation in the East affords 
them a noble opportunity of practising the divine 
rule of Jesus Christ—^* Do ye to others as you would 
have others do unto you.” Applying this precept in 
practice, they ought to respect the conscientious 
opinions of their fellow-creatures, however erroneous. 
If the missionary is a man of reflection, he must 
know that the very nature of the Hindoo religion 
has a more powerful tendency to rivet this faith in 
the minds of its disciples than that of the Christian ; 
—that the pious Hindoo regards its most trifling 
ordinances as equally sacred with the most solemn 
institutions of the Christian faith. The missionary 
may be so far*advanced in the scale of intellectual 
being, that he may require no visible object to ani¬ 
mate his piety j—that, unassisted, he may contem¬ 
plate the perfections of the Deity by the pure light of 
reason; but, in the pride of this knowledge, he ought 
not to d^'pise the uneducated Hindoo, who is com¬ 
pelled to flx his attention upon a material represent¬ 
ation of the Supreme Being, ftom the greater imper¬ 
fection of his -faculties. He ought to know that the 
intention is the same in the sincere worshippers'^ of 
either a^jigiori; and that the difference simply arises 
from the di&rent degrees of civilization at which 
their diiiertiint comm.unities-'have arrived. Such be¬ 
ing the case, he ought to regard the idolater with 
pity, not witli abiiorrence. A conscientious -Chris- 
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tian may be perfectly coa^liiced of' tfib authenticity 
of his own religion, but illiis may not enable him to 
Improve that of. othem'sa^fkctionl As the 
Supreme Being has permitted these worships' for 
ages, it would appear pr^umptuous in man not to 
respect their existence. If.tffis consideration influ¬ 
enced the missionary, it would restrain him from 
employing Hindoo convert with the view of pimpa- 
gating Christianity. He must know that these men 
have rarely embraced this faith from conscientious 
motivesexpelled from the community of their 
ancestors, they have been compelled, by necessity, 
to become Christians. This being the case, the up¬ 
right missionary ought to sympathize with the jiist 
indignation of the Hindoo, who shrinks with abW- 
rence from the boon of Christianity when proffered 
by a miscreant whose character has been stained by 
^e commissioii of every crime. Assuredly this des¬ 
cription of persons cannot be viewed as accessions 
to the Christian church: driven to this course by 
their profligacy, and the prospect iff immediate sub¬ 
sistence, they cannot be regarded Is having exer¬ 
cised free agency. Unless they have inquired for 
themselves, and satisfied themselves of the superior 
authenticity of the Christian iwdation, >^ey must 
be regarded as mere, mechanic |E%nts, who have 
transferred their faith from one gii^ ^ another, 
but have no pretensions to be .consioeired as rational 
Christians. It may fairly be asserted, th«i^ot one 
of these neophytes has ever sufficiently ini^lred the 
English langci%e so as to be able, to read.md tinder- 
stand the evidences in favour of his riW creed. I 
have not heard that any translation has been made 
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which c^uld insU^^t^the-^onvert in the nature of 
th6se evidencesi,;| if not, he has taken his religion 
aitirely'hpon% <xu$t, and W'merely changed his 
spirits^ guide. It is surpraing that the missionary 
has ndt ptirsued a more eHgible course than that of 
field-pr^chin^ his faydurite mode of propagating 
Christia^ty. It must w obvious, that the chance of 
e%tin‘| an immediate chwge would be infinitely 
grrater^ if he exerted, himself t<^ interest the minds 
of the intellectual portion of the community in fa- 
\^our of the new worship; if he succeeded in influ¬ 
encing their opinions in support of his belief, he 
flight be certain that the uneducated mass would 
bUndly follow their r^gious instructions. He pos- 
sesses a powei^ instrument in the native press, 
which might i^t forth his arguments and proofs. A 
few plSin reasoning! addressed to the thinking por¬ 
tion of mankind, exhibiting the superiority of the 
Christian faith as a rational system of belief, would 
do infinitely more than the hundreds of thousands 
of scriptures whjLph have been scattered throu^iout 
the land, witi^t producing the slightest benefit, 
from the inability of people to read them. It is an 
egregious error which English public have fallen 
into, in supposing^tl^ the cause of Christianity^^s 
been advanced in proj^rtion.tothe number of Scrip¬ 
tures which have been distributed. VeVy few of the 
people cjui re^ these books; and if they do, t^y 
are penned with an interest altpge|her different 
that in wl^ph they are regarded in the eyes of Chris¬ 
tians. t’iial ' profound impn^ion which renders 
them sacred In their estimation, docs not exist with 
the Hindoo : He regards them as mere human per- 
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forraaacesf and exCTCis^^to treason ih judgiqg of 
their contents, with the free4oDi as if lifi:*^read.r 
an interesting narratiy^OT. hisf&^ii- the aiireion- 
ary pursues the courses which has Ibeen suggifeed, 
he ought to refrain from ^sorting the f^ehood of 
the Hindoo religion, and ab^dh from all reproba¬ 
tion of its practices. , Every allusion of this kind 
involves an assumption of mental superiority, wWch 
human nature cannot submit to ;-^if calm, and. dis* 
passionate reasoning is employed, the mind of the 
Hindoo may be' convinced, and he will perceive his 
errors, without being told of them. These weU- 
meant but injudicious vituperations only serve to' 
inflame his feelings, and to shut the door to all im¬ 
partial discussion. If the . missionary will divest 
himself of this assumed religious superiority, and 
enter into a fair discussion with the learned Hindoo 
or Musselman upon the merits of their respective 
beliefs, and this upon the basis of mutual respect 
for each other’s sacred opinions, hc' unquestionably 
will find them to be candid and toterant opponents, 

I have perused the new testament in tlie Persian 
and Hindoo languages, along with a learned Mussel- 
man and Hindoo, and was qu^ surprised at the 
moderate and candid tone in ,w^h they examined 
its doctrines. They admitted'its i^^e origin.—-the 
beauty of its^ morality—and ‘(jthe smaplicity of its 
vfoiship; but could not perceive that this dispensa-. 
tibn was intended for them, for the reasons,! have 
stated as the second cause which has operated 
against the p^ress of Christianity. In-^eir reli¬ 
gious opinions, I admired that liberal spirit which 
regarded the whole human race as: possessing the 
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r ‘<c *- 

mea^’ state of existeini^ if 

■ thej^ulfillk the mor^^d religious duties pre- 
s^Sd by.tlieir ^pec^^faithg j. and tliis struck 
mC'<|e taore forcB^^ wK^^ratrasted mth the iiar- 
row^ldpctriffiEs which .rpervade many sects ot the 
rii r^gn ' CBgard salvation as aitirely 

•confined w|Wn |h€ Jale of their own belief. If suc¬ 
cess has not attepded tl^ labours of the missionaries, 
>lt would be unju^ to imputft.it*to the supinencss of 
this body. Thdr indefatigable exertions in transla¬ 
tion, teaching, and spiritual exhortation, evince their 
entire devotion to the cause in which they have en¬ 
gaged. Xhere can be no career of utility more 
' honourable to human nature, where men leave their 
native land, and expose themselves to the hazards 
of an ungenial climate, solely witli the view of bene¬ 
fiting a foreign race—an enterprise which exhibits a 
bright example, of high .and disinterested virtue. 
Men may conscientiously differ as to the wisdom 
and rectitude of the system which they have pur¬ 
sued, or the benefit whicli may result from their 
labours ; .they must admire the lofty motive 
which has stimulated them to action. There can 
be no more sigufl instance of disinterestedness thar 
that which I>r, Carey has. displayed, in giving uf 
the liberal which^ receives from govern- 

ment.as Sppacrit professor.'^at leasli ^1500 per an¬ 
num)* for the. support? of the Missionary 

^e miasb leel a pl^asi^ in expressing his 
sens^^Jbe meritorious of the missiona- 

rii^} opinio%{||^y be,justly appreciated, 

it oagtotobegive^Wiritfairness-there is oo occa 
sion to ex^gera^. the amount of their labours 
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#icli ^tns ^ 4J|>os, 

the Quarterly Revtm foirfeyember 5^« ; 

that they hayfe br 

in part, into 27 diff^ a^ny- 

thousand copies of the gospefeja^ beei&^iked 
in these languages; and it , 

tion of iJifi Smtifiiroc Qfi/f ip f}|^ 


taon of the Scriptures and 6 . 
vernacular tongue has^had j^pc ea^ of exciting >. 
lively interest in toe i^wlf^e of>l|e gc^pel j ‘atj^ 
that of late many instoces havA occurred,erf coii- 
. version by mean^.bf these translations al6ne^.-with¬ 
out the intervention of any mission^^; that many 

Brahmins, and others 'of high ca8^::have rpeehtiy 
been baptized, and that a great number o^^native 
prewhers have met with toe ^eatest success in 
various pa^ of India^” The trandation of the 
Senptures into ^ languages by five ot six indivi- 
du^, within 15 or 20 years, and these men enga- 
ged.in a variety of important' occi^tions, must 
stnke one as an achievement altogether miraculous, 
which has not been parafl^ in the of litera¬ 

ture. This appears the piore: extr^rdinaiy, whejbi" • 
contoasted with the long and psainfuHahOurs of the 
luminanes of the English churchy their endea- 

from toe onginal langm^ wStwondw ceas- 
es, when it is unders^d in ^^at '^^iier. toese' 
have been mad% A 8tateiricnf:3p this 
was-^ven « a Ma^ puhUs^ to Caloto J 
October 1818, which^^ not hefeh‘tontr^^^ 
rom this it ap^us thi|^e;business ^ trs 
has b^n Prodiphsly 01 

Kiug James. 1 lie^ paper allu^ ■ to s^st-^ln the 
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tranrfatin^ room of ;|^ 5 l 8 ^cmary''« 8 ta^ 
the :%iou8 pundits, oflearned in the knguafw 
of Asia, are pla<»^^';^i®| a cirde, in the centre of 
wjiich is placdl a j^^t, Wrkd in Hindoostanee, a 
langiM^-^^which all tha others are .supposed to be 
welll^iUe^ imd ia- Ei^sh, with which this pundit 
himself mi^ iie<^rily have an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance; So toorf 1 * the, Mahratta, the Seikh, the 
Ouzeratte, the C^ssa, thft .Bunhah.jwndits, &c. have 
prepared their writing materuds, aydse is read from 
the English text by a misrioiiaiy, or any other Eu- 
roj^an or Anglo-Asiatic, and this verse, as it is read 
Word hy wdrd by the Englishman, is repeated word 
by vrord in Hindobstanee, by the central pundit, 
in the hearing of .the various pundits who surround 
him, each rf. whoin sets the word down in his own 
language or ^alecti—and thus the work is com¬ 
pleted.’* I was induced to inquire into this matter 
from reading the statement in question ; and was in¬ 
formed by a Christian convert that it was the case— 
a fact whichdught to be distinctly explained, as this 
unprecedeaiid work of translation might, in a future 
age, ignorant of the manner in which it was accom¬ 
plished, be regarded as something miraculous in the 
career of those who were the first to exert themselves 
in promoting the cause of “€3u?stianity in India. 

It would fee unfiuir, howeyer, to infer, from what 
has been steted, feat aWfeete tr^slations are badly 
execi^d. ‘Oh the contra^, I,^ induced to think, 

thaCfe tli^ langua^s the ]?.iissionai»e8i 

arc reidry Skilled, fee tad^p been as well perform- 
, ed as circiHnstan^* w(hi]|<l''admit ,of. I do not pro¬ 
fess to haV^jlfead liny them except, that which 
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wM,s1a:sn8latc«^ into Jfeira^j by <hal accbmplblied 
ftcli^lar, the Rev. MrMal^.bf Camliridge, and 
-the Hindoostanee translation fexeputed by t)r Cony> 
chaplain of the Bengal establishment. Unques¬ 
tionably they reflect great credit upon these genr 
tiemen. There are some translations, in Hindoo 
verse, of religious hymns, describing the love of re¬ 
pentant sinners to their Redeemer, which do not 
appear to me k> happy. By following the original 
too literally, and m^ing an unguarded use of that 
amatory language ’which the native has associated 
with the description of earthly love, it produces up¬ 
on his mind an impression which would scandidize 
the serious Christian. It will readily be allowed, 
that the talent of composing' in English verse is^ no 
ordinary accomplishment; how much .more difficult 
must it then be in a foreign language—a considera¬ 
tion which certainly ought to’ have its full weight 
with any one who should propose to himself such an 
undertaking. On this dangerous ground it would 
seem much more decorous, if the grave missionary 
would rein in his Pegasus, lest he should risk a fall; 
the attempt to climb tlie steps of Parnassus may. 
be very meritorious, but in his vocation, where it 
is of paramount importance that he should be clear 
and distinct, it would seem much ipore useful if 
he would limit his literary labours to earth-bom, 
prose. The extraordinary conversions which are 
recorded by the ^drterly Reviser ,|aay have ^oc¬ 
curred; but they, are Unknown in thj^ Jjast.^ .The, 
indiffiduals wh^^^ve effibraebd the Christian Seli-,. 
gion, generaUy speaking are ,fc<isidereS'as mbp^ 
have been expelled from; tikeif cast Jjli acrouht ^2 
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• theiir criraeB, or who h|Ve been attracted to tliis 
faith by the less severen^rsdn^ which it imposes 
in regard* to diet and observances. Their inq- 
ral estimation is v^y low : in this respect the Hin¬ 
doo or Mussulman ranks infinitely higher. There 
.never will be a want of seeming converts as long as 
the missionary holds out encouragement in money. 
By a needy Hindoo it woiild be esteemed no dis¬ 
grace to relieve his wants by an apparent compli¬ 
ance ; but when this relief is obtained, his resolu¬ 
tions in favour of a new faith are too apt to vanish 
with the occasion which called them forth. 

But while the direct attempt at conversion may 
thus be regajrded, after an experiment of SO years’ 
duration, to have altogether failed, there is reason to 
believe that .this failure, which, as already observed, 
has arisen from the particular circumstances of India, 
may ultimately prove the means of compassing the 
highly important object in view, by directing the 
attention of the missionaries to a more })owcffuI 
and sure instrument for accomplishing this great 
aim ; and this is by the introduction of education, 
and the diffusion of Englisli science and literature 
through the medium of translations. Accordingly, 
within these three or four years past the attention of 
the missionaries and of the European *pnblic in Ben¬ 
gal has been laudably directed towards this object; 
and in this career the miasipnarii^ have rendered 
inestimable ^r\dce to humanity by;l|ieir disinterest- ^ 
ed exertions; having generously devoted their time 
to the translation of simple elementfry school-book.s, 
such as epitoiri^s of history, systems of geography, ' 



various 
pra^ically taught to the 

what is still more rare, this iijftoctiw is /r^Wy 
bestowed, unmingled with any. rel^Ous; d^ 
which might deter the people . from receiving JtJ 
This was absolutely neipessaiyt ta secure their “«uc- 
cess, having pledg^;th6i^lvas> to refrain from in- , 
culcating their reli^OUS firihcildes under die guise , 
of this instruction $ a' declaration which inspired 
con&ience, and induced the luitivea to flock ^to 
tlie schools. These undertakings ha^ also ; 
liberally patronised by the Brahmins, .which>^i|^rds. 
a signd refutation of that abuse., which it; is too 
fashionable to bestow on these men. 'Hius there ap¬ 
pears a fair prospect of communicating tq the native ; 
population that substantial knowledge which can > 
be acquired at an English day^chool. And this 
is by far the best means of promoting Christia¬ 
nity ; as the inextinguishable curioaty which educa¬ 
tion excites will naturally lead to th% slaidy of the 
religion of a people so superior ia-^intellectual char.; 
acter; while the higher claims .which Christianity, 
possesses, as a rational system of bcliej^ must be ex¬ 
pected to make a powerful, imprepon. 

Hie prineijile which has imp^ed the miamonary 
to exercise his vocation . an«v the highway , is, no 
doubt, the consideption that tlm Scr^ures impera-, 
.tiv^y prescribillfibat be shaU be earij^ett in bis muus-: 
ti^onsat all ^^esaiid sep^ dput, if it is deemed . 
ex^dLent to i^ify this mpiiction as regards the 
cause of^dducation, to. be dtmjsistent it would .sec^ji 
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from these 
raress of education 
KippMiiidod CiOin^Ulitty in the scale of‘ 
1 infreat tiie Christian missionary to 
^tractions. He may make $ome con¬ 
verts,* and ^ admission of these converts to a 

P^p^omin ihe ^xtdhmuxB^of CHris^ify may 
owkfe then^Chriatill^ in ia^/ hat, it is too often to 
be feared, :without that purity of. faith or morals 
®**^^‘^**® thaih to? that distinction. The 
ra]^ transit^ from error to truth, from darkness 
to li^ is oifert, dangerous} and this consideration 
ougk^^ induce tdia missiomu-y to make some 
pausell^re he^attam^ with presumptuous hand, 
to ^ rai^ the veil ;w^ich "srenders the prejudices 
of thej Hindoo-saci^ iirih^ own estimation. Let 
him confine himself to.>the circulation of the Scrip¬ 
tures, tlie ageniy-aC the na#re press, and tolerant 
disci^ion ,wi«h‘ th^ducatod portion of the com- 
- It iSfanoMe-design which animates him to 
actfve’iixerti6n^ the hope of rescuing these vic- 
timPrifi^otf^frofff the debasing influence of their 
supers^ons'} -Itoti^^das! tJie mournful experience 
of history'J^^oftan shows that these well-meant 
endeavours productive' of infinite ^ 

roiseiy mid'biood^e^ to thosf^whom Uiey were in¬ 
tended -to bdti^ The labflU# of the Calcutta 
scho<^bo^6^ety welwlely dfreeted to the in- 

with po direct 

view eflftc|y^ c^v&amn^ and appear to be tlw 
fit 'pre^tooto of h %ioi%i-en]{ghten£d age. The 
witl#?arhich lhis‘pFosp6ct of improvement 
hSs dawned is not likely to be overcast > by Uie 
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which religious 
'I%is society was Kbrined 

its membei s, the most dis^hgUi^^Shdiv^^ df 
the ^European and native 

penses ate entirely defrayed by^ suKst^tiife. "the 
attention of the society has i)eelti ,,^^|5ted, &^he 
first instsince, to’ IfHe providm^ editions o|^e 
common spelling Iwdj^f and diw^n- 

ari^s which might ^fid^lij^te the. direct- ja,cquisi^dn 
of the English tqgguev the same Bi^ tra^fa* 
tions of simple elqmentafy worlcS^^have%eeii rented 
into Bengalee, Hindoostanee, and-^’ersian, tlj^it the 
natives may attain instructij^„ without theiJ|phour 
of acquiring a new language. "These C^^nse 
abridgments of history, 4hayels; gepgraph;^^:tahies 
of arithmetic, collectiops ^ fables. The trahsladbh 
nf Goldsmith’s abridged HUtory^f England was un¬ 
dertaken by Dr Carey; and that of Joyce's Scien¬ 


tific Dialogues, the Ttavels qfi Mirysh Aboo Talib, 
and other works, by different gfnfilemen ^||ed in 
’the language. The task of tr^s|£ting Fer^ii^'s 
Astronomy into Bengalee has been undertime# by 
three learned Hindoos, who confidently look for¬ 


ward to its utility, in eradicating deep-rooted 
prejudices of their countrymen^ independent of the 
-scientific benefits which will rg^t irom it This 
feeling is clearly expressed in their letitfr to the so¬ 
ciety, in undertaking thh^prk. Aitp 'theie pre¬ 
paratory Jabours, thei't attfefftion"wirt''dljrei^d Sthe 
, ^rmation oitschools, in which ||ese v^wks might be 
prai^cally taught. 

In Ebbru^ isai, at whjch period f left 'Od- 
cutt^ bhjfs within the rmits of tliis citvi^ilirefe 
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instructed according to this improved system of 
education. Aq^d all this good has been effected by 
annud subscriptions and donations somewhat less 
than efSOeX) per annum. Too much praise cannot 

be bestowed on the disinterested exertions of some 

• 

individuals, who, filling important stations in the 
dvil, military, and medical service, have cheerfully 
given up that time which was required for relaxa* 
tion to the nobler task of benefiting the native com¬ 
munity. The names of Messrs Bayley, Macfarlanc, 
Montague, Gordon j Captains Irvine, Stewart, 
Lockett, Bryce, are conspicuous. As yet, the go- 
vernnient has bestowed no pecuniary encouragement 
upon t^is society; and in this respect it has acted 
with a just caution. An enlightened government 
is bound to respect the national will; it has no moral 
right to force improvements against the inclina¬ 
tions of its subjects. It may fairly leave this to 
the general sense of the community; if it should 
be favourable to an enlightened change, it may 
then interpose witli beneficial effect. This appears 
to be the moment when the sanction and pecu- 
niaiy aid of government would prove of eminent 
service; under a despotic rule, there exists a want 
uf public spirit in its citizens; and every useful un¬ 
dertaking is left to be accomplished by the ex¬ 
ecutive, The present institution would never have 
.seen the light, had not the apathy of the native 
.4;luucacter been stimulated into activity by tlie supe- 
nibr energy of the European. But it is impossible 
that a few Europeans can extend the meems of edu¬ 
cation to the population of a vast empireat least 
it would require, operating on this small scale, a 
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length of time not easily to be reckoned } and such 
is the political debasement of its subjects, there ex¬ 
ists no probability that this duty will be performed 
by them. Thus, there arises an imperious necessity 
that the government should afford pecuniary aid to¬ 
wards the erection of these schools. ^ At prewnt, 
this improved system of instruction is confined to 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood; but would it not 
be a mighty benefit, if it could be extended through¬ 
out the entire extent of our dominions ? This must 
necessarily be a work of time; but the foundation 
could be easily laid, if government would afford the 
means. Under the Bengal presidency, our terri¬ 
tory is divided into about 50 districts, contmning 
each a population of from 600,000 to 1,200,000 in¬ 
dividuals, the civil government of which is intrusted 
to a European judge and magistrate, and two as¬ 
sistants for each. Now, it would be an easy mat¬ 
ter to establish one school in the principal town of 
each district, in which this improved system of ele¬ 
mentary instruction might be taught. To effect 
this desirable object, it would only be necessary to 
form an establishment at Calcutta, for the purpose 
of qualifying native teachers; and encouragement 
ought to be held forth to a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals, to attain a sufficient knowledge of the Eng¬ 
lish language, to qualify themselves for the purpose 
of translating the common school-books. The at¬ 
tention of others could be directed to the instruc¬ 
tion of a certain number of select pupils in these 
works : Wlien properly qualified, these individuals 
might proceed and establish schools in each district. 
Some little assistance, it is true, might be necessary 
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for the first year or two, in providing books, &c. 
in a short time, the sums which were paid for in¬ 
struction would defray the expense of the school. 
The nature of the climate renders itiihnecessary 
to expend large sums in the erection of school- 
houses j as, in India, instruction is, for the most 
part, communicated in the open air. Some benevo¬ 
lent European would, generally, be found at each 
station, who would bestow some attention upon these 
infant establishments. The clerical, medical, and 
military classes have ample leisure in India *,—^it is 
only the civil servants of government who are per¬ 
petually engaged, in the discharge of their duty. 

. The beneficial effects arising from the establishment 
of each school would quickly be perceptible, in rais¬ 
ing the general character of education tliroughout 
tlie district; whUst the superior knowledge, which 
would be communicated at the new seminary, would 
naturally attract a number of pupils. To counter-- 
act this injury to their interests, and excited by a 
spirit of rivalry, the neighbouring schoolmasters 
would exert themselves to acquire the same improv¬ 
ed skill, at the same time the pupils of this system 
would rapidly disseminate its method throughout 
the community. 

By the operation of th^se causes, it iniglit fairly 
be expected, that, in the course of 20 or 30 years, 
this improved system of elementary education would 
be completely established throughout British India. 
And all this good could be effected at an expense 
quite inconsiderable, when it is considered that the 
British and national societies of education have 
been enabled to instruct 100,006 individuals annu- 

! ■: 2 
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alf^; with a revenue not exceetUng j€ 4,S00; It must 
be; evident, thai; ^0 or 60,000 pounds applied year¬ 
ly* in this WRy, would cOfn||letely succeed in es- 
l^llsbing #issy^m thrpughout India. 

Mr Prinsep informs us, that the successful result 
of the policy pursued, in 1817-18 will enable Bri¬ 
tish India to ailbrd ftjtribute of two milKons to the 
people of England so, would not the interests of 
humanity be constil^, if a small portion of this 
wealth was diyeiled from this channel, and applied 
to the moral instruction of the Hindoo community ? 
Prior to the formation of tlie School-book Society, a 
college had been instituted in Bengal, for the in¬ 
struction of the children of opulent natives in the 
higher branches of European learning. This under¬ 
taking was, directly sanctioned by government, and 
is liberally supported by the natives, by whom the 
expense is entirely defrayed. Tlie instruction which 
is here communicated embraces oiiental literature, 
the European languages, and affords opportunities of 
acquiring some portion of our science; but it must 
necessarily be confined to a few: And the Euro¬ 
pean secretary of this college has suggested the pro¬ 
priety of translating Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding for the l^enefitof tins institution.— 
In January or February 1821, the foundation of a 
magnificent college was laid “by the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. What system of instruction is intended 
to be taught there, I am ignorant of, but it was ru¬ 
moured that this institution was intended for the 
reception of such proselytes as might be converted 
to the Christian faith by the regular clergy on the 
.establishment j and that the orthodox principles of 
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the Church of England were lo be inculcated, com¬ 
bined with the elementary system of education. 
But I have not heard that the members of the es¬ 
tablishment have been at all successful in this way: 
whatever has been done has been eflected by the 
Baptist missionaries. In imitation of the School- 
book Society in Calcutta, similar institutions have 
been formed at Madras and Bombay. Thus, vari¬ 
ous paths of Improvement are opened up, by which 
life and vigour may be communicated to the torpid 
energies of the Hindoo community j but^thesc are 
nothing in comparison with the immense benefits 
which are likdy to arise from the introduction of the 
art of printing into India. 

This inestimable gift was bestowed upon this 
country by the celebrated Sansent scholar, Wilkins. 
The first fount of types, in different Asiatic charac¬ 
ters, was prepared with his own hands, and success¬ 
fully applied in practice. In the minds of a more 
enlightened generation, his name will be associated 
with those who have conferred the most signal bene¬ 
fit upon the species, by the discovery of a new pow¬ 
er augmenting the sum of human enjoyments. The 
art languished for some time, but revived under the 
patronage of that distinguished orientalist, H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. Under his auspices, a press was 
established, in which correct editions of the Sanscrit 
classics have been brought out, and which have 
proved of eminent service to the students of that 
difficult language. Within the last ten years, this 
art has made a wonderful progress; the successful 
example of the missionaries, in printing the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, stimulated a native in their 
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employ, to risk thf speculatiofii'&f p:ubli8|aag som& 
pqpuw.wotks in the ^ngalee language!;:’ This li- 
te^^lehteiprize comp^tely succeeded,—4he wealth' 
:;^hich he acquired having induced others to embark 
id tae same scheme; and there are now no less than 
four presses in constant employ, conducted by na¬ 
tives, and supported by the native population. To 
aiford some insight into tJie state of literature, the foK 
lowing list of the most popiflar works which have bSen 
printed at their presses, is extracted from tfiie first 
number of a valuable missionary publication, which 
has just commenced in India, and which has thrown 
great light upon this subject:— 

1 Giinga-hhuktee-turunginee, History of the descent of Gunga. 

2 Joy-deoa, History of Erishnu. 

3, Vnnud a-mungul, Exploits of several of the gods. 

4 B^tsa-munjuree, Descriptions of the thred kinds of men and 

women in the world. 

5 Rtdee munjuree, On the same subject. 

6 Koroona~nidhan-bilas, Account of a new god recently created 

by an opulent native. 

7 ViimU’mungul, Exploits of Krishnu. 

8 Daya~bhag, A treatise on law. 

9 Jyotish, An astronomical treatise. 

10 Chanukhyu, A work containing instructions for youth. 

11 Subdu-sinddo, A dictionary. 

12 Ubeedhan, Ditto. 

18 ——— , A treatise on the materia medica of India. 

14. Bag-mala, A treatise on music. 

15 Battrish-singkason, The thirty-two-imaged throne. 

16 Betal Pucheesee, Account of Raja Vikrumaditya. 

17 Vidya-ninda, A treatise ridiculing physicians. 

18 Bhugwovt-geetn, A translation in Bengalee of the work for¬ 

merly, translated into English by Wilkins. 

19 Muhemunee-stuva, The praises Shiva. 

20 Gmga-stttva, The praises of Gunga. 
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SI SuWj^-diuhtrai TA« duties of men. 

.S2 Sofieif^!^, OocoE^pt of the world. 

28 ShiringMeelok, A treatise on woi^. 

24 Vsaehu-paMekal^, A trettise .on the days termed impure by 

t^Sbastnu. ' ' 

25 Adee-fms, A.treatite on women. 

26 ChunAx, The praises of Doorga, &c, 

27 Choitunj/u-ckureetamrifa, Account of dhitunya. 

‘ It is calculated that about 400 copies of each of 
these printed Bengalee works have been sold within 
the last ten years, and this npid multiplication of 
books has stimulated the literaiy appetite of the pub¬ 
lic in jan unusual degree. The superior cheapness, 
and gfeater facility of reading printed works, com¬ 
pared with manuscript ones, has rendered them ac¬ 
cessible to a greater number of readers, and facili¬ 
tated the prc^^ss of knowledge. That inextin¬ 
guishable thirst of information, which animates hu¬ 
manity in every condition, has now begun to secure 
the means of gratification. The direct advantage 
which will result from the introduction of the art of 
printing will be, that the sacred books in Sanscrit li¬ 
terature, which contain the principles of their religi¬ 
ous belief, will be completely laid open to the public. 
The work of translation from Sanscrit into Bengalee 
has already commenced; and, were these labours 
encouraged, and education nlore generally diffused, 
in a short time the knowledge ^ich iS contained in 
the sacred depositories of their faith would become 
familiar to the vulgar. The poWer of the priesthood 
in India arises from the comjpand which they possess 
over the Sanscrit language, ^d the superior know¬ 
ledge which this is supposed ^to confer, in enabling^ 
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them to ascertain the divine wilt, revealed in this 
sacred Uterattire. Hie multiplied forms and cere¬ 
monies which are prescribed.d>y this fai^ ^e shut 
up m these volumes j—so that the power of rey^- 
this supposed divine knowledge inye^jj^e Bhi- 
nun with an absolute command over the uninitiated 
comimonalty. The daily events of life jn this rdi- 
gton assume a sacred chai^ter, and render it pec^S- 
sary that the uneducated Hindoo shoidd C(mstaliat%:^ 
consult his spiritual guide. The ceremonies of birdis 
and marriages, thei^ meals, ablutions, the investiture 
of the sacrificial cord, the reading of the vedas, which 
is rendered doubly eifficacious in his' presence the 
oblations to the manes of their ancestors, the^^how- 
ledge of lucky and unlucky days,' are all reguljj^d 
by the Bramin, andenahlehto to subjugate the ittinds 
of the community to Ids wilL It is h^ho discloses, 
with solemn awe, the punishment which is pre¬ 
scribed for certain offences—Jthose cruel mortifica¬ 
tions, interminable pilgrimages, costly sacrifices, and 
endless invocations of the nmne of the divinity, 
which are supposed to expiale cringe j—and it is the 
belief that this knowledge must lead to the favour 
of tlm Sufdeme Being, which induces.the victim of 
this superstition to propitiate tl^-Bramin, that he 
m^ intercede with the offended deity, and avert his 
in^h. Such being the state , of this society, it must 
he evident that the most p^cious gifts which could 
be bestowed upon this unf^itidiate peoplb, would be a 
correct translation of these sacred books, which would 
enable them Jo judge for thenaselvesand ths^ im¬ 
proved educatioh whieffwoudd ultimately rescue them 
from the mental tliraldt^bywldcb they tiff Repressed. 
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l»avc resulted from the 
Cajistian Scriptures infb the Vldgar 
Europe ^ht reSspnably be expect# to 

Se iiice^ Wia. "f-ay '“>5* ;a;w» 

Hinifco of k»er co,t mold ieol 
St he^'ris^ to the aanw level of knowledge 
«th l$ priced festructor.-thjtt there was no 
fir cSliang him: he mold hereto the, 
iiem power, in e«umitog whether his spintiM guide 
interpret# titese books correctly, and in what 
"instances he had perverted his superior knowledge 
to the gratification of his b^n selfish purposes. 
From this momrat the power of priestcraft l^ou hi 
be 4t an.^; . the colossal fabric of the Hindoo 
rcK<^<»i ivbltidt tremble from its foundation. Eman- 
cipM#^om the trammels of this superstition, tbu 
powtfof ^ason woul^ ijieedily be exercised inin- 
Uiiog into t# nature of Oie doctrines revealed in 
tlW bdoksi -iwid the evidences upon ivhich tlvey iuc ^ 
founded. Ae arhitrary institution of casts would 
be arraigned/and "the natural inequality of it ex- 
posed. The marltoA ^ju^ce which ascribes su¬ 
perior effiefamr to the devotion of a Branun ; that 
exalted pQVer, .4d greater impunity to do evil, 
whi A* are gmsp^d to ttie priesthood hy this system 
-^wouJd be p&ved} wjiilst that abject subnussion 
whi<#is ^ deefefes, revolting their 

feelings, apdd ii^pd them to throw off all regard fin- 

’ .»• .jfci-_' 'dlif iiWttTnveincnt in bnlignl" 


ineir wuw»ui»vj^ *.. , , 

th^grcss;#.iiiq)roven m bnhglil- 

^ is 'lmnent® slqw; how much more 

«ai ,isdfe^ TImt ni^aea repiTt for tlic Urn- 

‘''■'''I’ ‘ 



of the people, will uphold this religion ^or some 
time j hut it will be greatly purified in ite exercise. 
The light which European a^ilization' can conf^ 
will be imparted to Ibe priesthood. The Bramins 
have evinced every desire ^ attain,mtellwtual iih- 
prOvement. This knowledge will teach them that 
tbiiy have too often invested their ^gods with the 
brutal passions of humanity; that it is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that a Being .of infinite 
wisdom and goodness can delight in tKe cruel iri- 
flictions,. the atrocious barbarities, the childish and 
unmeaning ceremoni^ which are prescribed by this 
faith. The progress of refinement will instruct 
them that the most rational worship which dan be 
offered to the Supreme Being is to .promote the 
happiness of our fellow creatures; and they will 
consider it their duty to inculcate the superior effi¬ 
cacy of good works, combined with devotion to God, 
#8 being far more likely to cbnciliate the favour of 
the benevolent Author of existence than the me¬ 
chanical performance of frivolous observances. A 
more attentive examination' of nature ydll lead to 
the knowledge of a first cause, which, although 
acknowledged at present, is too often obscured in 
their minds by the more liyely interest which is 
excited by the visible representation Of the creative 
powers of nature. 

The translations o£ the Christian Scriptures, ex¬ 
hibiting; the great* truths of natural and revealed, 
religion; unincumbered wit^ the cit^ isaiperstilio.ns, 
the severe austerities, thejlntemunable oeremon^s, 
which disguise these prih^ples dh Hindiiiam, will 
present a pure model by whjch ;^he| 
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their faith, while the elementary course of instruc¬ 
tion which is now beginning to operate in, India 
will afford them the means of correcting the geo¬ 
graphical, . chronological, and astronomical errors 
which pervade their sacred books. The authority of 
the priesthood beginning now to be canvassed by 
the inferior orders'of society, the Bramin will find it 
ejcpedient to mitigate its exercise; and the mono¬ 
poly which, he possesses of communicating divine 
knowledge will be broken up from the greater 
facility of its attainment. Other individuals who 
have acquired this religious knowledge may aspire 
to communicate it, and will be listened to; and thus 
the powerful barriers which prevent talents from 
rising to their proper level will be removed, and the 
soci^ union will henceforth begin to be regulated by 
theprinciples of reason and justice. It is the introduc¬ 
tion of the art of printing, .and the powerful impulse 
which has been given to education by the enlight¬ 
ened spirit of the European community, to which 
we must confidently look forward as affording the 
only chances of improvement in India. When we 
look back to the profound abyss in which the hu¬ 
man mind was sunk in Europe, from the third to 
the fourteenth century, and recollect what the 
discovery of the art of printing did in raising 
humanity from this depression, is it too much to 
expect that the same beneficial influence will result 
from its application to Indian literature? l-his 
alone may effect a moral change in the vast con¬ 
tinent of Asia. Already the dawn of improvement 
has manifested itself; the celebrated Bramin Uam- 
mohun Raehaving demonstrated, from the Vedas, that 
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the unity ol the Supreme Being is inculcated in these 
works, and that he alone is the object of worship. 
He regards tlie worship of inferior deities, the 
institution of casts, the restrictions with regard to 
food, arid numerous observances of this faith, as aids 
required by the imperfection of the human faculties, 
arid which may be discarded by those who have 
attained to the knowledge of this truth. He has 
established a small sect in Calcutta, tlvs’ worship of 
which approaches nearly to tliat of ,a philosophical 
deism. It is encunibered witii no dogmas or cere- 
monies; it consasts principally of hymns expressing 
the unity of the Supreme Being, the love which 
human creatures owe to the benevolent author of 
their existence, and the beauty and grandeur visible" 
in his works. I write from recollection of a t rana - 
lation of one of these hymns which appeared in a 
Calcutta newspaper, and may be in error as to the 
character which I have ascribed to their worship; 
but such is the present impression upon my mind. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the lower orders of 
the Hindoos are ignorant of the existence of the 
Supreme Being j at least, they are familiar with the 
name, independent of the Hindoo trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Shiva; but what i^remarkable, no 
separate worship is paid to the cS»r. In this 
respect, they are precisely on the same footing with 
the Catholics, with whom the intellectual idea of 
the Deity is effaced, by the morri powerful impres* 
sion which is made upon the senses by the visible 
representations of the virgin or the saints. This 
enlightened Hindoo Hain-mohun, has rendered a 
signal seruce to his countrymen in expe^itig the 
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crueltj^^d injustice of the practice which con¬ 
demns a wdow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband; he has endeavoured to prove, 
by extracts from the Vedas, that this duty is un- 
sanctioned by Scripture. This naturally producetl 
a c{efence*of tins doctrine, with numerous texts from 
the sacred writings in support of it. This contro¬ 
versy has excited a powerful interest amongst the 
intellectual few: as might be expected, the force of 
numbers seems to be ndth tlie established opinion; 
but at least it is consolatory to reflect that his rea¬ 
sonings have had a fidr hearing, which affords every 
hope tliat. the cause of humanity will ultimately 
triumph. Nothing can be inferred from the quo¬ 
tations from !the Vedas which have been exhibited 
by either party. Like the sacred books of other 
religions, tliey afford texts which suppoit each side 
of the question. Of late, tlie. attention of this bene¬ 
volent man has been directed to the laudable pur- 
jwse pf introducing the pure morality of the gospel 
amongst liLs countrymen. 

Although unconverted to Christianity, he has 
published a compilation of tlie moral precepts of 
.lesus, entitled, “ The Guide to Peace and Ilap- 
pinessP The peculiar docfrincs oi^ which the 
salvation of the Christian rests, ciSre omitted, on the 
principle “ that historical and smne other passages 
are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers 
and Anti-Christians, especially miraculous relations, 
which are much less wondei^ than the fabricated 
tales handed down to the natives of Asia, and con¬ 
sequently would.be apt at least to carry little weight 
with them»” Such are the sentiments expressed in his 
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preface; which are further iJiustrated in a note to 
this passage, which places the Christian miracles on 
• «tHe same footing with those of the Hindoo mytho- 
■ logy. See the above extract of his sentiments in a 
review of his work, in an interesting missionary 
publication, The Friend of India^ /or‘ September 
1820, It is to be regretted that Rammohun had 
not expressed himself in a more becomi^ manner 
on this important subject j it would have been better 
if he had clearly stated the grounds on which he 
rejected the evidence of the Christian miracles.- 
It appears to me that the character of the Hindoo 
people has not been correctly appreciated, from not 
isufficiently attending to the separate influence of 
government and religion in its formation. That 
cruel misgovernment and oppression of which th^ 
have been the victims under the Mahomedan system 
of rule, has powerfully impressed the character of 
the people. It has eradicated all generous and patrio¬ 
tic sentiments in their hearts; it has destroyed all 
confidence in the benevolent intentions of their 
rulers; atid has corrupted their morals, by creating 
habits of mendacity, duplicity,'.and fraud. There 
exists nothing like that public spirit and enlarged 
social feeling which'^anunate the higher and middle 
classes of English society. Under the debasing in¬ 
fluence of that despotism, it was not in the nature of 
things that these virtues could be created: how is it 
possible they could love that potrer which oppressed 
them ?—^Exposed for yeara to its cruel rapacity, and 
unable to retaliate by force, they^ere compelled to 
resort to every uDmainly . expedient, in, order to es¬ 
cape its merciless exactions. Every thing which 
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could, tie . efiected by subterfuge, craft, insinuation, 
orUattery, was esteemed lawful to repel unjust at¬ 
tacks upon property. Hence, their habitual want 
of veracity—their instinctive distrust and fear of 
persons invested with authority—^and that heartless 
apathy alM oiiidif^ence to the general cause of hu¬ 
manity: This is strikingly visible in the interview 
of a native with a European: The latter may enter¬ 
tain the most benevolent views in his favour, and, 
conducting the conversation upon a footing of per¬ 
fect equality, proposes such questions as are custo¬ 
mary between man and man in a free state of socie¬ 
ty ; but, overcome by the habitual dread of power, 
and conscious of the superiority of the person who 
addresses him, he shrouds, himself in reserve, or, sus¬ 
pecting that some sinister purpose is couched in 
what is said to him, he evades a direct answer, or 
more frequently tells an untruth, that he may baffle 
the purpose of Ihe European. Instead of expressing 
the undisguised sentiments of his soul, his attention 
is solely occupied with penetrating the hidden de¬ 
signs of his superior. It requires a long and inti¬ 
mate intercourse to . induce the native to lay aside 
this reserve, and to lay open the secrets of his heart. 
In general he restrains the expression\)f every natu¬ 
ral emotion, and mqrely studies; to say whatever may 
please the other. This baseband abject behaviour 
alienates the European, and induces him to despise 
' the native, but with little reason : this depravity is 
‘not the fault of the individual, but the unavoidable 
condition of humanity under a system of violence 
and injustice. The most enl^htened European, if 
placed in similar circumstimKes, would exhibit the 
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same vices in his personal Conduct Tfe 
ation ought to dispose him to regard ' 

pity, and not with abhorrence. There has befsn 
visible improvement since the introduction of the 
British government} and it is ipipossible it can Be 
otherwise, until the moral charac^r ofl->tlrc inhabit* 
ants is regenerated—or un^ the mbmber Euro¬ 
pean public functionmes is Increased in ipiehrad 
propbrton. It is not generally kt^^jn—bui’i^lruth 
ought to be spoken—^thal the coui^y ia 
governed by natives, and those debasq^dn' 
by the inevitable tendency of mis||^ern|^nt. 
an immense district, perhaps 100 hnSss h|i length, 
containing a population. ^ a mih^n of sShl^ jitod' 
this solely governed by a’^lJjaropean magii^te ahd 
two assistants, it must be obvious that it is d^^fly 
impossible for a single «0ividu4 .to it^trd 
great number of subordiKe nat^e 


are indispensable tn cai^fcm its^unctiona,' fn 
practice, the gov^mm^t fs adminwbtCd by these 
men in the ybitrary isj^t o4 despptia^. 
to thi» system, they consider fot^^HS dfe ojal^l^- 
timate instrument of govemmen^^ea^joseitO^fe 
severe exactions of su^rior powCr^ th^ e^ibm ^ 
■perfectly just,'when diey;j|fctain conunand, they 
shoidd pervert their^tliori^^the grati^gtion of 
their own selfish purpoKS; b 
tortions and oppressions, 

Itfahomedan system' of"rul% o; 
checked, at least in a v^i 


ex- 
Irthe 

degree, bydSurOi. r 


p^n control. The greatest .talent’and' tbe moisi 
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gree; 1^ communicate, lus moral being to 

those he does hot possess the power of ubi- 

qiiuty lih'^diihhot restrain the countless exactions of 
file ihimioiis of power; his ^e is principally occu¬ 
pied in hearing causes in the centre of his district. 
The civil^ervice of India possesses as great a por¬ 
tion of pubUt virtue and abili^ as the political 
functionaries of any other government i but tills will 
never enable our system of rule to attain perfection 
until their numb^ is increased.' The European 
magistrate occupies the same exalted station which 
a iloman pro-consul or quasstor did in a foreign pro¬ 
vince. Lilm him, he exercis& supreme power, and, 
generally screaking, dispenses justice with the strict¬ 
est imparfMity; W he stands alone, being support¬ 
ed by native agents notoriously corrupt and desti¬ 
tute of public virtue. They are men of a different 
age and period of civilization, and this vastly infe¬ 
rior to that of l^urope in integrity or sound principle. 
The idea of exercising power for the benefit of 
others is altogether foreign to them. They unblush-, 
ingiy assert that men are justified in using their 
authority to ehridi: themselves; and succeed very 
gener^y in the practice, ^us the same causes 
still continue to operate in demoralising the people. 
The direct introduction of British law has been still 
more unsuccessful itrfoprovinfg the character of the 
natives. Its operation is confined to the city of Cal¬ 
cutta i and it is generally adkhowledged, by those 
who have had extended opportunities of observing 
the Hindoo . community, that the character of its 
inh^itants is much Infeii^i in moral virtue, to that 
of ^e population ofi^thois^;!^ where the cxist- 

' F 
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ence of the supreme court is unknown. Unques¬ 
tionably it has conferred certain ri^t^ which ulti¬ 
mately may raise the character of the p^ple; but, 
in the first instance, its (q>eiation has been perni¬ 
cious ^ adapted to a nation more advanced in the 
scale of civilization, it has not been tjjgnsplanted 
with advantage. That profound reli^ce upon hu¬ 
man testimony which it exhibits in its practice may 
be right amidst a highly moral people; but is alto¬ 
gether unsuited to . a nation amongst whom false¬ 
hood is so prevalent. This, combined with the slow¬ 
ness of its proceedings^ its strict proofs, and endless 
delays, has powerfully contributed to ^able noto¬ 
rious criminals to escape with impuni ^} and has 
afforded too great facility to the commerdal part of 
the community in avoiding the fulfilment of their 
engagements; at the same time, it has too suddenly 
released the lower orders from that dependence 
upon their superior, which peculiarly characterised 
the Hindoo system of legislation, and has thus in¬ 
grafted habits altogether foreign to their character. < 
In this respect, the introduction of this system of 
law into India exhibits, on a smaller scale, the same 
errors which were committed by Ae'French philoso¬ 
phers at the commencement of the French revolu¬ 
tion, who conferred a greater d^ee of liberty upon 
the lower orders than what'th^ previous, habits 
enabled them to exercise beneficially. Thus it ap¬ 
pears, that their government has operated perni¬ 
ciously in debadng the character of this nation; and 
it now remains to inquire into the separate influence 
of religion. If the experience of history is to be 
rdied upon, it would seem evident the Hindoo 
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religioD ougM p> have partaken of this intellectual 
degradation in an equal degree; but in India the 
irresistible operation of despotism, in vitiating tiie 
moral character, appears to have been pai^ly 
counteracted by the superior power which the Bra* 
mins possess^'^s the ^rst order of the state, and 
which afforded them powerful facilities for impress* 
ing their doctrines upcm the minds of the people; 
and thus enshrining in their hearts those moral 
principles which are blended with the most childish 
superstitions in tliis faith. The Bramins appear to 
have been eminently successful in imbuing the cha¬ 
racter of the lower orders witli that morality which 
exists in this religion, and interesting their affections 
in its worship; perhaps this is to be ascribed to the 
particular efficacy of ceremonies, which, although 
idle in themselves, imprint the more powerfully 
upon uneducated minds those divine rules for the 
conduct of life, which are commanded by every re¬ 
ligion, and which involve those moral principles 
which are essential to the existence of society. As 
compared with the lower class of Europeans in In¬ 
dia, they appear to me to possess, in many respects, 
a superiority in moral virtue. In the doiqestic rela¬ 
tions their conduct is highly exemplary. Their duty 
to their parents and kindred is strictly fulfilled; 
their exertions for their support excite the admira¬ 
tion of the European, who perceives his country¬ 
men squander, in sensual gratifications, those resour¬ 
ces which are devoted by the Hindoo to the welfare 
of his. &inily. They possess a much greater com¬ 
mand over their passions than the generality of Eu¬ 
ropeans ; they do not abandon themselves to those de- 

F 2 
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grading sensual excesses which stain their character. 
They are seldom impelled to any disihterested exer¬ 
tion in the cause of humanity; but, at least, they 
refrain from injuring others. In their personal de- 
, meanour to each other, they exhibit a polish and 
amenity of manner which contrasts^advantageously 
with the coarse and repulsive behaviour of Euro¬ 
peans. The virtues of mildness, patience, temper¬ 
ance, cleanliness, humanity to animals, they possess 
in a superior degree. They are far more toletant 
in their opinions,, and exempt from that false pride 
which induces the Englishman to look down with 
contempt upon all other nations. In the discharge 
of their duty as servants, they are unrivalled for 
their fidelity, and this to strangers of a foreign 
race who have obtained dominion over them by 
violence.* In that portion of society which fell 


* The opinion which Mr Mill has formed of the Hindoo charac¬ 
ter appears to me very etroneous. His obj^ is to refiite the ex¬ 
travagant ideas which Sir William Jones had formed reqwcRing its 
perfection; but, in doing so, he falls into the opposite extreme, and 
exhibits it in the darkest colours. His authorities are missionaries 
and police magistrates, whose occupations rendered them familiar 
with the vilest portion of the community. In refuting his opinions, 
Captain V. Kennedy, of the Bombay Military Establishment, has 
shown, in a paper read before theli^raiy society of that presiden¬ 
cy, that, in India, crimes are of rarra occnirence and of lew magni¬ 
tude than in England. By comparing the numben^ trials and con¬ 
victions before the circuit courts in ^ngal, with a similar record of 
the courts of assise in England for 1815, he finds that, in proportion 
to their respective population, there is in British India at least 
S29S fewer convictions than in England. The corruption of the 
native potice in Bengal allows much crime to remain unpunished, 
and so far vitiates the parallel; but this is in a great mrasurecoun¬ 
terbalanced by the severity of the laws in England, which deters 
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under my observation, there occurred few theils or 
violations of property. At the same time it must 
. be admitted, that Aey are‘vastly inferior to the 
European in a regard to veracity, and that down¬ 
right honesty^ which prompts to an undisguised ex¬ 
pression of his opinions. Their virtues are more arti¬ 
ficial than natural; they perform their duties because 
they are commanded, not from that spontaneous im¬ 
pulse whidMinpels a European to do good or evil. 
There is visibly a want of heart amongst the whde 
people: you respect the motive which animates a 
Hindoo to action, but yOu cannot love him. There 
does not exist that rude generosity or disregard of 
self which stimulates an ignorant European to be¬ 
friend a stranger, or to risk his own life in defence 
of others, from the natural working of humanity in 
his bosom. Under a free government the human 
character is more natural. The European undaunt¬ 
edly speaks the truth : tliere is no dread of power to 
restrain him-^he is honest in his dealings, because 
the circumstances in which he is placed have not 
created habits of fraud, and because the law will 
compel him to fulfil his engagements. Conscious of 
his independence, he disdains to court the good 

humane individuals from prosecuting, and the heavy expense, 
which'operates still more perniciously in insuring impunity to of. 
fenders. The ease with which a livelihood is obtained in India, as 
compared with England, has a tendenay to pr^ent crime. The 
fact itself,' stated by Cqttain Kennedy, is curious, and ought to in¬ 
duce Mr Mill to re-conrider his theory. When the comparative 
moral supSriority of the lower orders of either race is so dubious, it 
seems strain that we should be so earnest in the reformation of 
others, when to noble a field lies open to us in the bosom of our 
own community. 
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opinion of others, which renders his demeanour 
rough and abrupt. Unfettered ^ priestcraft, he dis¬ 
regards the moral doctrines of his faith; and, if. un¬ 
educated, is too apt to pervert ftiis liberly to the 
gratification of his selfish and maliguwt passions. 
In the formation of his character, politi<^l causes are 
rtore efficacious than religious. With the Hindoo 
it is entirely different. Government has debased his 
•character instead of ameliorating it j Jurf the triumph 
of religion is much more apparent in the extern 
than,in the western world. The Bramins have been 
enabled to form a people who practically exercise a 
considerable degree of moral virtue: in this com¬ 
munity, if the human character is undignified by 
the more generous or heroic perfections of our na¬ 
ture, it is at least free from the violent excesses, and 
possesses the milder virtues in greater perfection 
than that of the European. These remarks apply 
to the lower orders of either community. As regards 
the higher orders, the superiority is so manifestly on 
the side of the European, that it would be idle to 
institute the comparison. It has always struck me 
that there is a marked similarity in the character of 
the Hindoos and that of the Indians of South 
America, as modified by the influence of Christian¬ 
ity in the .Jesuit establishments of Paraguay. The 
character of this people is admirably described by 
Southey, in his history of Brazil. 

The opinion which I have ^3i{nressed of the moral 
character of tlie Hindoos may be esteemed par tial j 
and is perhaps too exclusively founded in a knowledge 
ofthe military class. This may be the case. Itisim. 
possible for one man to possess an intimate knowledge 
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of tlie various iiu%8 scattered throughout a vast em> 
pire; but this oiight not to prevent him from ex¬ 
pressing his opinion of that class which falls within 
his own obs^ation, which is all that can be ex¬ 
pected from an in^vidual. The fortune of my life 
has thrown me into habitual intercourse with the 
native soldiers of the Bengal army. I have passed 
12* years j^^Jndia, constantly present with a seapoy 
battalion, during six years of which I generally 
commanded a company, which enabled me to obtain 
some insight into the character of these men. This 
experience has impressed me witib. a high opinion of 
their virtues, and induced me to regard them as in¬ 
finitely superior to the same class of men in the 
English army. The manners of these men are uni¬ 
formly mild and decorous; their intercourse in so¬ 
ciety is rarely disturbed by quarrels which render it 
necessary for the European ofScer to exercise his 
authority. There are few crimes committed by these 
soldiers. In the generality of corps in the Bengal 
army there are not more than four or five courts- 
martial annuallyin a European corps it is not 
unusual to have the same number within a month.* 

* I recollect one corps, the 2d battalion 22d Bengal N. I. in 
whidi no court-martial had occurred for two years. This might 
be owing to accidental circumttanoes; but bo far it goes a great 
way to prove the high moral oharm^^f this people, that a thou¬ 
sand Boldien could be Jvpt logethiR such a length of time wiUmpt 
the necessity of punishineBt. In the year 1818, three battalions 
of Bengal SesfK^s proceeded on service to Ceylon. Although ex¬ 
posed to severe privttions, their conduct was highly exemplary; so 
much so, that Colonel Kelly, of his Majesty’s 83d regiment (who 
comnsanded when one of these battalions was stationed), dh- 
pensed with their attendance at parade to witness a punishment, 
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These tribunals take cognizance not only of military 
oflences, but of civil crimes, such as thefts, frauds, 
and, in many instances, of murder; hence it may be 
inferred these are of rare occurrence in the Bengal 
army. The virtues of moral restraint, prudence, 
and economy, they possess in an eminent degree; the 
generality of them save half their pay, which is re¬ 
ts mitted monthly for the support of tl^i, families, 
i In times of scarcity, I have been delighted with ob¬ 
serving young unmarried men, who brought large 
sums ibr the purpose of remitting to their homes. On 
being interrogated as to their motive, they replied, 
that it was a sacred duty, inculcated by their Shas^ 
ters, to support their parents in the hour of distress. 
This duty is powerfully inculcated by their legisla¬ 
tor Menu:— 

“ The ample support of those who are entitled to 
maintenance is rewarded with bliss in Heaven ; but 
hell is the portion of that man whose family is 
afflicted with pain by his neglect; therefore let him 
maintain his family with the utmost care.” 

** Therefore a son b^otten by him shall relinquish 
his own property, and assiduously redeem his father 
from debt, lest he fall into a region of torments.” 

” Let every man constantly do what may please 
his parents, and in all occasions what may please 
his preceptor; wheij these three are satisfied, his 
’ whole course of devotion is accomplished.” 

These injunctions are ri|pd]y fulfilled by the 
Bengal seapop. During my service in India, scarcely 

observing, at the same time, that the genoal conduct of the Bengal 
seapoyi was such as rendered the esmnple unnecessary .to them. 
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a month elapsed that I did not remit large sums of 
their money on this accQunt. Acts like these arc 
■far more useful than the low course of drinking and 
debauchery in which the European soldiery (and, 
generally speaking, the English populace,) squander 
their savings. With the spectacle of these virtues 
in the Hindoo community, and the degrading ex- 
hibitiou ^ the -vices of their countrymen, which is 
seen every day in the bazaars of Calcutta, it is sur¬ 
prising that the missionaries have not exerted them¬ 
selves more in the reform of the latter. It would 
seem more rational if they harangued these men on 
the highways: there would be some chance of being 
understood, which does not always happen with 
natives. In their conjugal relations, the Hindoos 
appear to be eminently exemplar}’. A considerable 
portion of the Bengal seapoys are married men, but 
their wives are generally left at their homes: during 
this separation it is esteemed disgraceful to violate 
their duties by forming any other connexion. Every 
irregularity of this kind is marked with reprobation; 
at least, in conversation with their European officers, 
it is always mmitioned as a stigma against the moral 
character of the individual who neglects this duty. 
In practice they appear to remember the emphatic 
injunctions of their legislates:— 

" Let mutual fidelity continue tiU death ; this, in 
a few words, may be considered the supreme law 
between husband and wife." 

“ Let a man and woman, united by marriage, con¬ 
stantly beware lest, at any time idi^united, they 
violate their mutual fidelity.” 

The Hindoos are reproached with their lascivious. 
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ness} but this accusation does not appear to me to 
be founded on fact. In the army there exists a con¬ 
siderable degree of moral restraint. It is esteemed’ 
disgraceful in a soldier of the Bramin or CKutrees 
classes to abandon himself to sensual gratifications. 
A short period before I left India, a fine young 
Bramin seapoy, of the corps to which I belonged, 
Committed suicide. The cause was altoge/ber im- 
^ known; but, on inspecting the body, it was found 
diseased from venereal infection. Hence it was in¬ 
ferred, that a sense of the shame and dishonour 
which would attach to his character by the dis¬ 
covery, had impelled him to commit this rash act. 
Such was the opinion of the native officers who were 
ordered to investigate the cause of this suicide. 

With these pacific xdrtues, the Bengal seape^ pos¬ 
sesses professional merits of a superior order. Bom 
a soldier, his character is early marked by a high 
sense of military honour, and a love of distinction 
which impels him to signalize himself, Elevated in 
rank among his countiymen, he is naturally more 
exempt from the mean and degrading vices of the 
lower ranks, and evinces more warmth and gene¬ 
rosity of feeling: in the field, he reposes the most 
absolute reliance on the skill and gallantry of his 
commander, and, under his guidance, will fearlessly 
confront the greatest dpgers. Under the influence 
of. kind treatment, their attadunent to their officers 
is iftbounded: There is no t(^ or sacrifice which , 
they^ill not undergo at their de^; but, to call 
form this feelings their confidence must be gained; 
and this can only be done by means of their lan¬ 
guage. To the attainment of this object the atten- 
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tion of theyc^g soldier must be directed, who aspires 
to command men through the medium of their aifec- 
. tions. The labour which is bestowed in its acqui¬ 
sition is amply compensated by the increased power 
and influence which it enables him to obtain in the 
hearts of his men. When once attained, he will 
find them easy to govern, and his exertions in their 
/avour amply rewaided by their gratitude. Where 
power is'lieneficially exercised, there is no want of 
regard or affection. Iliose who have witnessed their 
unaflected sorrow at the tomb of an oflicer whom 
they respected, can do ample justice to this trait of 
their charactef. Whatever be my fate through life, 

I shall ever feel a pride in having commanded such 
soldiers, and will rejoice that fortune threw me 
amidst so mild and amiable a race. In explanation of 
the high character which 1 have given these men, 
it ought to be stated that the profession of a soldier 
is esteemed far more honourable in India than in 
England; and that the rank and elevation which it 
confers, attracts a number of individuals from the 
better classes of society. The estimation in which 
the military profession is held in any community 
marks the degree of civilization which it has attain* 
ed. In the East, the flower of its population are to 
be found in the ranks; in the West, the duty of 
defending the country from danger is intrusted to 
the dregs of the community.* 

The soldiers of the Bengal army are principally 
drawn from the first and second classes in society. 
In a company of native infantry there are generally 
from 15 to 23 Bramins; 40 or 50 of the Chutree 
or second class; and the rest of the third class; 
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with about 10 or 15 Musselmen. In intelligence, 
cleanliness, and knowledge of their duty, the Bra- 
min seapcys appear to me to rank the first. As 
might be inferred, a priori, from their superior edu¬ 
cation and elevation in society, they possess a 
greater sense of honour, and their moral character 
is superior to that of the other classes. These men 
belong to the first Braminical tribes, the Ooghits, 
Missurs, and Thakoors of Terhoot, Shah&bad, or 
Sarun j the Doobees, Tribedees, Choubees, Panrees 
of Benares, Allaliabad, and Oude. The European 
who ventures to deliver an opinion upon the cha¬ 
racter of the natives is unavoidably liiiassed by the 
nature of his situation and limited means of obser¬ 
vation. The soldier is thrown into contact with the 
manly, the affectionate, the high-spirited youths of 
the upper provinces, who are endeared to him by 
the dangers through which they have passed, and 
their attachment to his person; this induces him to 
form a favourable opinion of the whole population. 
The civilian is more favourably situated for taking 
a comprehensive survey of the general character-. 
His professional duties enable him to obtain great 
insight into the character of various classes, and his 
liberal education strengthens his powers of obser¬ 
vation i but disadvantages exist in his elevated sta¬ 
tion which prevents his mingling witli the lower 
classes, and his nabitudl occupation as a magistrate, 
which renders him too familiar with the vices of the 
community. The missionary possesses more in¬ 
dustry than either, and is animated by a much 
nobler object; but the rooted abhorrence which he 
entertains of the Hindoo religion is too apt to vitiate 
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and discolour his statements. By comparing the 
evidence of these witnesses, a general opinion might 
be formed of the character of this singular people ; 
but this requires greater powers of generalization, 
.ai^d a more philosophic impartiality than has been 
usuairy''lJtought to the task. 

In Europe, too much reliance appears to be 
placed on the accounts of the missionaries. Mr 
Ward’s book is esteemed admirable authority in 
deciding upon the native character; but, allowing 
it to be correct, it can only be said to delineate the 
manners of the inhabitants of Bengal, a province of 
this vast empire.* It does not appear that he went 
beyond this province, or is intimately acquainted 
with any other modem language. I have not his 
book to refer to; but such is the impression on my 
mind from reading it. There is a great deal of 
valuable information in this book, and the nriter 
seems to be an honest, upright individual; but it 
appears to me his abhorrence of the Hindoo religion 


* It is well known to every person who has been in India, that 
the character of the inhabitanu of the province of Bengal is much 
inferior to that of tlie Hindoos of the upper provinces. Such being 
the case, Mr Ward’s book is calculated to honvey a false impression 
of the great body of the people, his observations being only (bund¬ 
ed on a knowledge of the Bengalees, the most contemptible race 
in India. His vocation, too, baa rendered him familiar with the 
greatest miacreants in the community. What respectable Hindoo 
would approach a man of his stamp, who has no sympathy for his 
religious opinions ? Kot being in possession of his work, I am com¬ 
pelled to make some observations upon it from a review which ap¬ 
peared in the Edinburgh ; bnt these in no respect differ from the 
opinion which 1 had formed from a careful perusal of die entire 
woric on its first appearance. 
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has imperceptibly biassed his opinion, and induced 
him to draw the character of this people in the 
darkest colours. The strength of this religious feel¬ 
ing is such, that he reprehends that eminent charac¬ 
ter, Sir William Jones, because he allowed somfe. 
images of their gods to remain in his hous6*.^ Such 
being the case, it must be obvious that this want of 
toleration and sympatliy with the religious feelings 
' of the natives in a great measure incapacitates him 
from doing justice to their character. The vices 
which he ascribes to the Hindoo character are so 
flagrant, that society could not exist under their 
continual operation. The understanding of the 
reader is revolted by these statements. Instead of 
relying upon tliem, lie finds it much more satisfac¬ 
tory to refer to general principles, which teach him 
that a considerable degree of moral virtue is neces¬ 
sary to the very existence of every community j and 
that tlie Hindoos must partake of this in proportion 
to the civilization which they have attained. The 
extravagance and glaring injustice of some of his 
assertions is such that the slightest reflection is suf¬ 
ficient to refute them. Thus, in illustihting the per¬ 
nicious effect of the worship of the lingam or phal¬ 
lus, he states, with great gravity, that a chaste wo¬ 
man, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among the millions of Hindoos. If so, promiscuous 
intercourse must exist altogether unrestrained, and 
there can be no inducement for forming the matri¬ 
monial connexion. But the fact is directly the re* 
verse: the Hindoos, generally speaking, enter into 
this state, and submit to great personal sacrifices for 
the support of their wives and familieaat a distance; 
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blit would they do so if they thought tliey were un¬ 
chaste? As long as the institution of marriage 
exists in a community, and is respected, it may be 
safely inferred that a eonsiderable degree of conju- 
gal yirtue will prevail; for who will submit to th^ 
reStrainte^j/ijhich this state imposes if* he cannot pur¬ 
chase this advantage,? Mr Ward is lamentably 
ignorant of the manners of the Hindoos, otherwise 
he must know, that any violation of this duty is 
generally followed by loss of cast; and that this 
alone must operate as a powerful check to anyi 
irregularity. But, supposing these licentious desires 
to exist, which are natural to humanity in every 
state, he must be aware that the habits of Hindoo 
society are powerfully calculated to repress them. 
The seclusion and retirement in which a Hindoo 
female lives affords no opportunity for intrigue. 
They are not immured like the Musselmen women: 
they are allow'ed to proceed to the river for the pur¬ 
pose of their ablutions; but this is generally done 
in a body; and, in these circumstances, it is esteemed 
highly indecorous in a man to address or approach 
them. With all their vices, the Hindoos possess a 
correct sense of female honour; and their public 
manners evince great respect for the purity of wo¬ 
men. In private life, these females are entirely con¬ 
fined to the spciety of relations of their own sex. They 
rarely go out^unattended by one of these women, 
who are all iiiterested in preserving the honour of 
the family. The delightful occupations of visiting, 
shopping, and gossipping, which afford so much, li¬ 
berty to European women, are altogether unknown; 
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and thus powerful obstacles are opposed to the grati- 
hcation of the passions. . The greater freedom which 
is allowed to females in the western world, as com¬ 
pared with the restraints imposed upon them in the 
East, has a powerful tendency to elevate the ch^^rac- 
ter of women, and inspire , them with a jjirt sense'of 
. the duties they have to fulfil. This, combined with 
the greater liberty of choice in forming the con¬ 
nexion of marriage, ennobles the passion of love, 
and renders it ftr more natural. An attachment 
founded in confidence and affection is much more 
likdy to be favourable to fidelity than that which is 
constrained by fear. 

In Asia, the power of man has been perverted to 
the oppression of women. Distrusting their natural 
inclinations, he has shackled their liberty, which has 
debased then- character; hence, that refined sense of 
honour, and purity of manners, which characterize 
female society in Europe, does not exist; but it is 
unfair to infer from this, that the Hindoo women are 
generally unchaste. The absence of this superior mo¬ 
ral feeling is supplied by those prudential restr ain ts 
which take away temptation : at the same time, 
their duty to their husbands is sedulously inculcated 
in their youth ; and this enforced by the awful 
sanctions of religion, which, perhaps, exercises a 
more powerful influence oyer the Hindoo female. 
The punishment wliich follows a viq^tion of this 
duty, is as emphatically expressed in me Hindoo as 
in the Christian Scriptures. Their legislator. Menu, 
declares,—“A mai-ried woman, who violates her duty 
to her lord, brings infamy on herself in this world. 
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and, in tlie next, shall enter the womb of the Shakal, 
or be afflicted M’itli the elephantiasis, and other dis¬ 
eases which punish crimes.” 

” Since adultery causes, to the general ruin, a mix- 
tuffi/of classes among men, thence arises a violation 
of duties, and thence is the root of felicity quite de¬ 
stroyed.” 

“ Should a wife, proud of her lamily, and the 
great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the king con¬ 
demn her to be devoured by dogs, in a place much 
frequented.” 

“ And let him place the adulterer on an iron bed, 
well heated, under which the executioners shall 
throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch be there 
burned to death.” 

Whether these sacred denunciations powerfully 
operate in deterring from the commission of this 
ollence, I do not possess much minute information 
to enable me to determine; but 1 am inclined to 
tliink, that, in practice, the virtue of chastity exists 
in a very considerable degree. There are many Euro¬ 
pean officers who have formed connexions with na¬ 
tive women, but they are all Mahomedans. 1 have 
rarely heard an instance of a Hindob female degra¬ 
ding herself by an alliance of this.nature. In the up¬ 
per pro\inces of India there are few Hindoo prosti¬ 
tutes s this profession is principally by Mahomedan 
women. The worship of the lingam is strongly 
reprehended by Mr Ward, from its tendency to in¬ 
flame the passions; and to this he imputes tlie de¬ 
moralized character of the Hindoo women. But the 
view which he takes of it is glaringly unjust: He 
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doei not enter into their religious feelings, but 
judges of their conduct by his own;—the itnpure 
ideas which are associated in his mind with this 
image are falsely ascribed to the Hindoos. In this 
he reverees all natural justice; for surely we^are 
bound to judge of this worship according to the 
sentiments which are entertained of it by its vota¬ 
ries, and not according to our preconceived opin¬ 
ions or European habits. No Hindoo will acknow¬ 
ledge that voluptuoiTs emotions are excited in his 
mind by this image, and certainly there is nothing 
in it to stimulate them. Prurient desires indeed are 
not likely to be excited by the sight Of a misshapen 
idol. The obscene associations which he connects 
with it are altogether unknown to them, who wor¬ 
ship, in this image, the creative powers of nature. 
Viewed by the light of reason, this adoration is 
absurd; but the first step to reclaim them from it 
must be, to do justice to their feelings, and not to 
misrepresent them. The mere nudity of an object 
does not render it indecent,—this must depend upon 
the character or expression ; and here the workman, 
ship is so rude that it must fail in impressing the 
senses. In this image, Muhadso or Shiva the bene- 
factor is worshipped; I have witnessed a pious ' 
Hindoo female approach and decorate this object 
with flowers, and then prostrate herself in prayer 
before the Deity revealed in this form; but in her 
mind this is associated with no impure idea. Her 
soul is filled witli reverence, and she hastens to pour 
forth her gratitude to the beneficent Author of na- 
ture for the blessings showered upon her. Her 
soft and harmonious features are resplendent with 
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joy and devotion, and not disfigured by the agita* 
ting expression of a contrary passion. This specta¬ 
cle*, was calculated to excite far other sentiments 
than those which Mr Ward has expressed. The 
ij^votion of an uncultivated mind is as sincere, and 
'calls ‘forth as much respect, as that of man in the 
higliest state of refinement. The misery and evil 
which result from the Hindoo religion have been 
greatly exaggerated by the missionaries. The tor- 
menting bodily inflictions and rigid austerities which 
are practised, are unquestionably detrimental to 
human happiness; but it should be recollected that 
it is only the devotees who suffer from this mistaken 
mode of worsliip, and that they form a small portion 
of the Hindoo or of any other community. Upon 
the mass of society their religion hangs more loosely, 
and is principally evinced by a regard to forms and 
ceremonies, which, in many respects, arc calculated 
to promote human hapjiiness, by their tendency to 
create habits of cleanliness, temperance, and self- 
restraint. 'file public festivals of this religion are 
arraigned by Mr Ward as powerfully efficacious in 
demoralizing the people. This docs not appear to me 
to be the case: I have attended several of these fes- 
tivals, and saw nothing very immoral in them. The 
heroic exploits of their gods in the overthrow of 
giants and powerful armies are usually represented; 
and in such a way as to interest the aflections and 
call forth a just moral sympathy, by displaying the 
triumph of the good over the e\’il principle which 
desolates the universe. These exhibitions create a 
lively sense of pleasure, and arc calculated to excite 
that devotion which is founded on love and confi- 

0 ‘2 
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dence. It is unreasonable to suppose, that tiie Go¬ 
vernor of the universe can be engaged in the fabu- 
1 (N 18 adventures of Uiis mythology, and it is impious 
to ascribe human propensities to the Author of na¬ 
ture "f but, independent of this, there is nothing Vi 
these festivals peculiarly detrimental to society. In 
their eiifects they are far more favourable to happi ¬ 
ness than that, ascetic morality which is too often 
combined with religion in some parts of Europe, 
which represents the Supreme Being as an enemy to 
simple human pleasures ; and which is coupled with 
the debasing doctrine, that a worship which is 
founded on fear is only acceptable to a beneficent 
Deity. The character of the ministers of this reli¬ 
gion has been hardly dealt with. The European phi¬ 
losophers and missionaries seem to agree in consider¬ 
ing the Bramins as engaged in a conspiracy against 
the other classes of society; that their intellectual 
talents are perpetually exercised in rivetting those 
chains which bind down their fellow-creatures; and 
that they care little for their belief, except in as far 
as it is calculated to gratify their love of power and 
sensual gratification. I cannot believe this, and am 
inclined to enterfciin a better view of the matter. 1 
have always thouglit that the generality of the Bra- 
rains wrerc much the same as the regjdar clergy of 
any pther religion j that they conscientiously fulfil¬ 
led their duties, because they sincerely believed in 
the faith which they professed; and that they con¬ 
ceived their religion was calculated to benefit men, 
not to injure them. Some daring genius may have 
framed the system which regulates the Hindoo com¬ 
munity with a direct view to enslave his species, as 
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is generally represented j but it is at least as pro¬ 
bable, that the legislator who established this form 
of society, may have imagined that he was disinter¬ 
estedly employed in advancing the happiness of his 
fellow creatures, at the same time, that he was grati¬ 
fying- his own love of power and consequence. In 
th)/infancy of civilization, it was certainly a great 
!4l'p tP divide men into four classes. By this ar- 
rangonient, that division of labour, which is esteem^ 
ed of such essential importance to society by politi¬ 
cal economists, was attained in an early stage of 
civilization. But, setting aside s])ecu)ation, it may 
justly be said, that tlic greater part of the Bramins 
are blind inechanicai agents of the present system> 
and too stupid to enter into the deep designs against 
fl)e human species which have been ingeniously 
ascribed to them by the European philosophers j and 
which the prejudices of the missionaries have ren- 
dered them too eager to adopt. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that they have designedly kept the people in 
ignorance, that they might the more easily subju¬ 
gate them to their will; hut, in opposition to this, it 
ought to be known, that it is unc<iuivocally admitted 
by the missionaries, that they have manifested every 
disposition to promote the success of the new sys¬ 
tem of education ; and that they have been the prin¬ 
cipal agents in introducing the art of printing among 
the natives. Considering that the Bramins possess 
Mic.b power and influence over their countrymen, it 
might naturally be inferre«l that they were indivi¬ 
dually wealthy ; and that they had completely suc¬ 
ceeded in a( ((uiting a fixed and liberal provision for 
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themselves. But this is not the case. At the present 
day there are numbers of Bramins who are obliged 
to betake themselves to the labours of agriculture, 
and arms, in order to obtain subsistence ; and there 
are even some who have been compelled to become 
the servants of Soodurs, or persons of the lowest 
class. The unbounded sensuality which prevaifs»^at 
some of the sacrifices of this religion, as r^ptreccnteii 
by Mr Ward, may exist. Setting aside his preju¬ 
dices he is unquestionably a man of Teracity, and 
ought to be depended upon; but, if frequently prac¬ 
tised, it is surprising that it is not more generally 
known. In the upper provinces, at least, I am inclin¬ 
ed to think these abominable excesses rarely occur. 
I have never beard that they did, or met with any 
person who could give any information respecting 
them. At the public entertainments which are 
given by Hindoos on occasion of the grand festi¬ 
vals of their religion, it is not unusual to introduce 
dancing girls, who, aided by the charm of melody, 
endeavour to captivate the attention of the com¬ 
pany by voluptuous and graceful movements j but 
that tliere is nothing very indecent in this, may be. 
inferred from the fact, that these exhibitions are 
often attended by European ladies of character. 

It is truly ludicrous to observe the extreme length 
to which people- will ^arry their prejudices. Thus 
the Abb6 Dubois gravely ascribes the fasts which 
are prescribed by the Hindoo religion to the glut¬ 
tonous habits of the Bramins, who have recourse to 
this abstinence in order to afford their st(Nnachs an 
opportunity of recovering their tone after their 
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scandalous excesses. Such preposterous chaiges 
carr}' along with them their own refutation.* 

. The cruel practice of burning widows on the fu¬ 
neral pyre of their husbands, has justly called forth 
the reprobation of every writer on the Hindoo reli- 
gion ; but there are few persons who enter into tlie 
feel jpgs which lead to the sacrifice. The Hindoo 
w;i^low ascends the funeral pile* and sacrifices her 
life in‘the ardent hope of securing the eternal hap¬ 
piness of her lord, and of uniting* with him in a 
better state of existence. To this she is powerfully 

* The following paragraph, relating to the character of the Hin¬ 
doos, is extracted from No. 78 of the Asiatic Journal, for June 
1822, 8 London monthly publication, under the head of “ Notes 
of Instructions to Assistants and Officers acting under the or¬ 
ders of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, G. C. B.” dated Camp, 
Dhoolia, 28th June 1821“ 7. Many of the moral defecU of 
the natives of India are to be referred to that misrule and oppression, 
from which they are now, in a great degree, emancipated. I do 
not know the ■ example of any great population, in similar circum¬ 
stances, preserving, through such a peri^ of changes and tyrannical 
rule, so much of virtue, and so many good qualities, as are to be 
found in a great proportion of the inhabitants of this country. Thip 
is to be accounted for, in some degree, by the institutions of the 
Hindoo, particularly that of caste, which appears to have raised them 
to their present rank in human society, at a very reroute period: 
but it has certainly tended to keep them stationary at that point of 
civil order, to which they were thus early advanced. With a just 
admiration of the effects of many of their institutions, particularly 
those parts of them which cause, in vast classes, not merely an ab¬ 
sence of the common vices of th^, drunkenness, and violence, but 
preserve all the virtuous ties of &mily and kindred relations, we 
must all deplore some of their usages and weak superstitiones • but 
what individuals or what races of men are without great and mani¬ 
fold errors and imperfections, and what mind, that is not fortified 
with ignorance and pride, can, on such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like Uiat of India '' 
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impelled by the strength of public opinion, which 
applauds this devotion to her husband, and attaches 
disgrace to those who ignobly refrain from exhibit¬ 
ing this proof of affection. Nature may rebel 
against this usage, and assert her empire within her 
bosom; but the workings of humanity are repressed 
and overmastered by the influence of rebgidu and 
custom, which exalt the importance of this duty 
and sanctify it in her eyes. That regard-to* public 
opinion which animates her conduct, is the same 
principle, differently modified, which impels the 
European gentleman to sacrifice his life in an af&ir 
of honour. In her it becomes a heroic virtue sanc¬ 
tioned by her faith ; with the European this sacri¬ 
fice of life is made in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and religion. With all his pride and inde¬ 
pendence of thinking, he is equally a slave to the 
tyranny of custom. Were the inhabitant of another 
planet to alight upon this globe, and to behold the 
widowed female of Asia tear herself from the joys 
of life, and mingle her ashes with those of her hus¬ 
band, in the consciousness of acliieving his salva¬ 
tion ; and, on the other side, to view the legislators 
of Europe perilling tlieir lives in an affair of honour, 
that the chance of death might determine those 
differences, which, amongst an intellectual people, 
ought only to be decided by reason,—He would ex¬ 
claim with indignation jigainst these false prejudices, 
which caused so much misery to humanity ; but 
this feeling would be blended with a just admira- 
tion of that singular union of feminine gendeness 
and manly resolution which impels the Hindoo fc- 
male to this act j and, c^cn in a selfish point of view, 
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regarding her object as the attainment of eternal 
happiness, he would consider it as a much more 
rational motive of action, tlian that which urges the 
European gentleman to stake his life in order to 
protect his worldly reputation. Tlie practice of 
duelli^ appears a savage and barbarous custom to 
the Jlmdoos, and is regarded with as much abhor* 
remje^ by them as the sacrifice of widows by us. 
But, to abolish this practice of self-immolation, in¬ 
stead of reproaching tliem, our first step must be to 
.enlighten public opinion. The mere order of go¬ 
vernment will not effect its abolition as long as public 
opinion supports it; and there will be a thousand 
ways of evading the commands of authority. The 
number of victims to this religious prejudice has 
been prodigiously exaggerated: It is only a few, 
but unfortunately the purest and most exalted in 
character, who devote themselves in this way; and 
at present the practice is principally confined to the 
province of Bengal. In tlie upper provinces it rarely 
occurs; at least I have been so informed by native 
officers and seapoys, and I can aver that, during a 
residence of 12 years in India, I never heard of or 
saw this sacrifice, nor have I ever met with a Eu¬ 
ropean who had witnessed this melancholy exhibi- 
tion ; but, that it does occur frequently in Bengal, 
is undeniable. 

The sacrifice of human lives at the shrine of the 
idol Ju^ernaut is another fertile topic of exaggera¬ 
tion. At the annual festival which takes place at 
this celebrated seat of superstition, in the province 
of Cuttack, it is generally representcil that, when 
the image of the god is brought forth, and exposed 
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upon a car to the ardent gaze of the people, num¬ 
bers of devotees, in the hope of attaining eternal 
happiness, precipitate themselves beneath the wheels 
and are crushed to pieces. This is not the case at 
present, although it may have occurred formerly. I 
resided two years in this province, and, although I 
have never been present at this festival, I kas in 
the habit of daily intercourse with gentlemen o^he 
civil and military service who had witnessed it, and 
never heard them mention that a single instance ol 
this sacrifice had occurred witliin these two years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STATE OF THE PRESS. 

The libertj/ o/" the Press has never existed in India, as exercised in 
England,—The late regulations of Lord Hastings have not al¬ 
lowed of the liberty of tlte Press; on the contrary, they prohibit 
it^The reasons urged in justification ^ the restrictions on the 
Press examined, and their impolicy maintained, from their 
tendency to prevent Government from obtaining correct it forma¬ 
tion as to the cffeds of its political measures; wkic/t would thus 
enable the executive to guard against any irruption of discontent 
in Us subjects, or disaffedion in Us soldiery.-—The apprehended 
danger qffree discussion on the minds of the natives, shown to be 
crroneous,from their tgnorance of the English language, and t/te 
peculiar stage (f their civilization at which the Indian community 
has arrived.—The liberty <f the Press in India would perform 
the same service which parliamentary opposition effects in Eng¬ 
land, by exposing the errors of administration, and thus enabling 
the executive to rectify Us measures. 


The liberty of the press, as exercised in England, 
has never existed in India. Under a goveniment 
possessing the arbitrary power of senchng individuals 
to Europe who abuse the liberty of the press, it is in 
vain to look for freedom of discussion. The admi¬ 
nistration of Lord Cornwallis was marked by the 
exercise of this invidious power in one or two in¬ 
stances ; but no direct check was imposed upon the 
press, during his career, except the dread of this 
obnoxious punishment. It was reserved to Lord' 
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Wellesley to establish a direct censorship, by re¬ 
quiring every editor of a newspaper to forward a 
copy of his journal (prior to publication) to the go¬ 
vernment secretary, upon whom devolved the task 
of expunging such articles as were supposed to be 
unpalatable to the supreme authority. At |;he same 
period, the summary power which the le^laturfe 
conferred upon the executive was exerci,se(l*- with 
great rigour. Under these vexatious restrictions, all 
liberty of discussion expired. Subject to the arbi¬ 
trary control of any individual, with no rule to direct 
his judgment but his caprice, the most harmless 
effusion might be regarded as a studied attack upon 
authority-—whilst just and sound animadver^ons 
upon its conduct might pass altogether unnoticed. 
This system continued during Lord Minto’s admini¬ 
stration and the early part of Lord Hastings’s career. 
In the year 1818, however, the censorship was abo¬ 
lished, and the following regulations established for 
the government of tlie press - 

" The editors of newspapers are prohibited from 
publishing any matter coming under the following 
heads: 

** Is/, Animadversions on the measures and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, connected with 
the government of India; or disquisitions on poli¬ 
tical transactions of the local administrations; or of¬ 
fensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme 
coiut, or of Ihe Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“ )2<y, Discussions ha^'ing a tendency to create 
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ulaim Of suspicion, among the native population, ol’ 
any intended interference with their religious opi|i- 
ions or observances. 

** Sd,^\\e republication, from English or other 
newsu apers . of passages coming under any of the 
above heads,’ or othcrmse calculated to affect the 
British power or reputation in India. 

“ 4«///, Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissension in society. 

“ Relying on the prudence and discretion of the 
editors, for their careful observance of these rules, 
tlie governor-general in council is pleased to dis¬ 
pense with their submitting tlieir papers to an officer 
of government, previous to publication. The edi¬ 
tors will, however, be held personally accountable 
for whatever they may publish in contravention of 
the rules flow communicated, or which may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of 
British law, as established in this country, and will 
be proceeded against in such manner as the gover¬ 
nor-general in council may deem applicable to the 
I nature of the oftence, for any deviation from them. 
The editors are further required to lodge, in the 
chief secretary’s office, one copy of every newspaper, 
periodical or extra, published by th*em respectively.” 

These restrictions appear to place a severe restraint 
upon free discussion; but it is undeniable, that, since 
their introduction, a marked improvement has taken 
'place in the character of the Calcutta press. Relieved 
from thedeadening pressureof the censorship, the elas¬ 
tic spirit of freedom has manifested itself, by spring- 
, ing forward into new and untrodden regions of in- 
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quiry—at least in India. A variety of important in¬ 
formation respecting the moral and political condi¬ 
tion of the natives, agriculture, commerce, the re¬ 
venue, and judicial systems, has appear^ci, which 
would never have seen the light under the forme r re¬ 
straint. The idle portion of the Indiah community 
consisting principally of military men, public dis¬ 
cussion has chiefly turned upon the peculiar in¬ 
terests of this class ; at the same time, many valuable 
hints have been thrown out, which the government 
might avail themselves of in the improvement of 
their army, and the better administration of justice 
to the native portion of it. Since the same pe¬ 
riod, the press has teemed with plans for ameliora¬ 
ting the condition of the country-born population, 
and pointing out their interests to the peculiar no¬ 
tice of government. In no rcs])cct is the salutary 
influence of an improved press more manifest than 
in the reform of the police and better regulation of 
the city of Calcutta. Under the former system, na 
one dared to animadvert upon tlie acts of the police 
magistrates of Calcutta: any exposure of abuses was 
suppressed, lest it should give offence to powerful 
individuals; but, subject to the control of public 
opinion, their coilduct has visibly improved. This 
beneficial change is principally to be ascribed to the 
liberal and enlightened sentiments expressed by Lord 
Hastings, in his reply to the Madras address of con¬ 
gratulation on the successful result of his polk^ in 
1817-18. In reference to the abolition of the cen¬ 
sorship he tlius expresses himself“ It is sajtutary 
for supreme authority, even when its intentbnsAre 
most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny,— 
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while, conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose 
nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
comments; on the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force. The government whicJi has no- 
thing,.la disguise, wields the most powerful instru¬ 
ment that can appertain to sovereign rule; it car¬ 
ries with it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole mass of the governed : And let the triumph 
of our beloved country', in its awful contest witli ty- 
rant-ridden France, speak the value of a spirit to be 
found only in men accustomed to indulge and ex¬ 
press’their honest sentiments.” 

It is delightful to read such sentiments as these ; 
—^to behold in Lord Hastings, in the decline of 
life, the same unalterable attachment to freedom 
which distinguished his early days ;—and this, too, 
in the government of British India, where the ha¬ 
bitual exercise of an enlightened but arbitrary power 
has a poM'erful tendency to estrange the statesman 
from the wliolesome restraint which jniblic opinion 
imposes upoii his actions. The manly avowal of 
these sentiments gave a new tone and character to 
the Calcutta press; and this effect was powerfully 
aided by the independent spirit of one indivi¬ 
dual. Much discussion has prevailed in India re¬ 
specting the political merits and demerits of the Cal¬ 
cutta Journal, into which it is not my intention to 
enter; but, surely, all parties ^ill agree, that the 
animated labours of its editor have imparted new life 
and vigour to the daily press. It is impossible to 
avoid being struck with the marked inconsistency in 
these liberal opinions of Lord Hastings, and the ri¬ 
gid restrictions imposed on the press during his go- 
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vemment, as promulgated in tlie regulations for the 
guidance of the editors. The explanation is, in all 
probability, to be found in tlie nature of his political 
situation: With a direct path marked out for Jiim by 
the supreme authorities in England, he w^s r nm- 
pelled to conform to it in his public conduct. Such 
being the case, these emphatic declarations in favour 
of free discussion must be regarded as the natural 
and undisguised workings of the soul, struggling 
with and overmastering those artificial restrictions 
which chained down and oppressed his will. It is 
remarkable, that, whilst the censorship has been abo¬ 
lished in Bengal, this invidious power still exists on 
the coast presidency; and it is not unusual to see 
articles inserted in the Calcutta journals, which liave 
been rejected by the censor at Madras. It may, 
perhaps, be hastily inferred from this fact, that tlie 
liberty of the press, in discussing tlie public conduct 
of government, exists in Bengal in the same spirit as 
in England. The fact is quite otherwise. In India, 
the spirit of inquiry is allowed to exercise itself in 
saying every thing in favour of the supreme autho¬ 
rity, but the human faculties must remain altogether 
dormant in pointing out its defects. Tlie most en¬ 
tire liberty of discussion prevails respecting Euro¬ 
pean politics. Every thing may be smd respecting 
existing administrations, or princes, in the West; but, 
as regards tlie East, the intellectual labours of public 
writers arc solely limited to the jpraises of their 
rulers. 

This, at least, prevails in what is strictly called 
political discussion. Unquestionably, the abolition 
of tile censorship has stimulated individuals to com- 
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municite a great body of information, on a v ariety of 
.subjects interesting to the community^ but there 
never has existed, in India, the right of public dis- 
cusfflon—of animadverting, with freedom and fair¬ 
ness, upon ^the actions of their rulers;—^the truth 
cannot be spoken—^the opinion, of the public has 
never bceu”feirly brought to bear upon tlie conduct 
of the governing body; nor does it exercise any ef¬ 
ficient check through the medium of the press. And 
such must always be the case, as long as these re¬ 
strictions and the arbitrary power of deportation ex¬ 
ist. It therefore cannot be said, that tlic liberty 
of the ptess has resulted from the abolition of the 
censorship: the only substantial benefit which this 
act of Lord Hastings has conferred is, that the right 
of publication is allowed, subject to responsibility— 
1 visible improvement upon the old system, which 
rendered the right of discussion altogether depend¬ 
ent upon the aihitrary conti'ol of an individual. 
Under the necessary expauuj|||||K mind resultipg 
rom this innovation, jmblic opuiion has expressed 
tself indirectly upon the conduct of government, in 
miulging a spirit of inquiry upon subjects apparent- 
I unconnected with its peculiar functions, but, in 
cality, dependent upon it :«but all direct animad- 
ersion, or fair and manly discussion of its merits 
nd defects, is pointedly repressed. It seems evi- 
ent, that the prosj(lerity of British India would be 
rodigiously improved, if the free and direct action 
f public opinion was brought to cqierate upon its 
ovemment; if the liberty of the press was practU 
ally exercised in the same spirit ajs it operates in 
•ngland,—and such would seem ^ be the coiivir- 
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tion of the present governor-general.* With this 
opinion in favour of change, I shall proceed to con* 
aider the arguments for and against the present sys¬ 
tem. And shall premise, by declaring, that it ap¬ 
pears to me, every European is bound to jrespect the 
existing regulations which abri^e the freedom of 
the press. • Coming but to India withrthe know¬ 
ledge of their existence, he can have no pretext to 
justify their infringement; at the same time, he 
is not precluded from exercising his reason, in exa¬ 
mining their scope and tendency, under a govern¬ 
ment more favourable to general liberty. . 

It has been urged, in justification of this system, 
that a free spirit of discussion would endanger the 
stability of our dominion, by crippling the energy 
of the executive;—^that the natives are accustomed 
to implicit obedience to its authority;—and that thd 
very appearance of opposition would loosen, the 
chain of subordina^n, and ultimately subvert the 
stfte. This reasoflk appears to be founded on an 
entire ignorance of rae state of society in India, and 
of sound principles in political philosophy. It h 
only in a certain period of civilization that the jh 
rect action of the press upon the govemmjent i] 
expressing public opinion, and its reaction upm 
the people, is perceptible; and this can only exis 
in a community where the people have attainec 
a due share of power and infHligence, and an 
enabled to influence the conduct Of th^ govern 
ment. This cannot be said of British India. Th< 
power of the people is. nothing—its government ai 

' • If we ean judge frbm hie aenthnenti quoted. 
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enligbitfned despotism. In all despotic states the 
influence of the press is.unknown: tlie power and 
intelli^nce of the people necessary to create it, 
cannot^exist in such a state of society. Such being 
the case, in the event of grievous misgoverninent, 
the force qf public opinion expresses itself, in this 
period of civilization, by a direct, appeal to force. 
—Who ever heard of the liberty of the press in 
Turkey or China ? This admirable contrivance for 
enabling public opinion to act upon the govern¬ 
ment is altogether unknown; hence tlie people are 
compelled to resort to insurrection. The state of 
British India is nearly similar. The victims of a cruel 
period of misgovernment and abuse, under their 
former rulers, its population has never attained that 
weight and consequence which would enable, it to 
influence tlie government by means of the press. 
Thus debased in intellectual character, they are alto¬ 
gether beyond the pale of its action. Tlie only 
legitimate power which they are accustomed to re¬ 
cognize in government, is the agency of force ; and 
the only check which they have provided for mis- 
jgovernment, is a resort to the same extremity. 
I The alarming rebellions,which occurred in the pro¬ 
vinces of Rohilcund and Cuttack, during tlie ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Hastings, suificiently illustrate 
this opinion : .^either party resorted to the agency 
of .the press i' eveiy thing was decided by force. 
AX^th this knowledge of the poUtical state of India, 
it is surprising tliat men should still persist in enter. 
■ t^ing chimerical apprehensions of danger fr^ 
the liberty of the press. How is it possible that 
this free4om of discussion can endanger our do- 

H 2 • 
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minion ? Who is it that reads amongst the^iiatives 
with a view to enlarge his mind, or fbnn hjs 
of the existing government, through the of 

the press ? Their knowledge of English is J|iinited 
to the slender stock which enables them to obtain 
a livelihood in the sr^rvice of Eurq)eans j and 
this confined to a few hundred individuals within 
the immense city of'Calcutta. Beyond the suburbs 
the language is unknown. The example of Ram-, 
mohun, and one or two individuals, may be cited 
as instances of individuals who have attained some 
notions of civil liberty; but he, like Bacon or 
Galileo, has outstripped the genius of his age. 
Thus, there exists an irresistible check to the ap¬ 
prehended danger, in their entire ignorance of the 
language by which the press is to operate. The 
progress of human improvement is mournfully slow. 
A century or two in all probability will elapse 
before the Hindoo community will be elevated in 
the scale of being, to the degree that an enlightened 
public will influence the conduct of the supreme 
power, by expressing its will through the medium 
of the press, and experience a beneficial reaction 
by learning the opinions of its government by 
the same channel. Until this bright cera arrives, 
it is in vain to talk of the agency of the press 
in its operation upon the native popdation. The 
government, too, seems to entertain the ^M^e opi- 
niph respecting the dangerous tendency of 
.press. ^[See the second article of the regulations pro- 
Idititihg '* discusdons having a tendency to. create 
ahum or suspicion, among the native population, of 
any iptmuded interference with their religious opinions. 
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and pbservances.”] But surely an enlightened go- 
ve^ent, Klee that of Bengal, need not be told, 
that,';lf the pernicious operation of the press had a 
direct tendency to produce this alarming e^^l, its 
sahitaiy power of ei^osing Msehood would be in¬ 
finitely more eificacious in counteracting it, especi¬ 
ally when, supported by., the powerful influence of 
government, and the general interest of the Euro¬ 
pean community. If no design of innovation was 
contemplated on the part of the supreme power, its 
prompt disavowal would repel tlie danger, whilst 
the merited punishment of its calumniator woiild 
powerfully deter from the commission of a similar 
crime. The government possesses the same power 
of punishing a libeller as exists in England, by pro¬ 
secuting him in the civil court} and no one will 
contend that the abuses of the press should remain 
ui^unished. In all probability, this power would be 
rardy exercised. The occupation of a professed li¬ 
beller can scarcely exist in India. The European 
community is not sufficiently numerous to enable it 
to afibrd employment to those who would pamper 
its malignant passions by the slander of individuals. 
fClosely identified with the inter^ts, and forming the 
' great boi^ of its publw^^fimctionaries, there is no 
temptation to defame the g(^emment. A pubUc 
^IwritOT who would pursue this course frOm merce- 
huy fnotiy^, would evince an utter ignorance of his 
bum ihtettMl^ In opposition to the general spirit of 
'the c<mimunity, his work wo^ld speedily perish. If 
these reasonings are correct^-it must be apparent 
that, the stabiUty of our government caniot be en- 
dangered by Uie freedom of the press. In ^j^bt- 
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ing state of the native population, it remains to \iC 
inquired, if the op^fration of this spiriit, pf (Uscussioa 
on the European part of the coramuiUty^'^^pidd^ 
threaten its security. Strangers in a foreigp , 
their fate interwoven with that of the goveri^erit,. 
aifi the principal a^nts of its power, is it likely, 
that they should stand fortji to advocate a system of 
policy .detrimental to its interests—^that they should 
propagate alarms subversive of its existence ? Hu¬ 
man nature forbids it. Every consideration of inte¬ 
rest or duty would impel them to exert their facul- 
tie*s in its defence., The freedom of the press would 
afford every facility in exerting this aid. The exer¬ 
cise of public discussion would naturally devojye 
upon the intellectual part of the community. At fte 
present moment, the civil, military, and, above 
the medical and clerical branches of the servicej^, 
possess by far the greater portion of this knowledge, 
at least nine-tenths of th6 cultivated intellect in, Bri¬ 
tish India; but these classes have a manifest inte¬ 
rest in upholding the government—^all their talent 
is enlisted in its service. What chance is there of 
their subverting it ? None; But were greater free¬ 
dom: of discussion allowed, they might perform 
important service in maintaining it,—^by enlight¬ 
ening the government as to the real interests, of 
its subjects, and correcting its mistakes,—liy es> 
posing the misery which has resulted fronj :i^li 
and unskilful laws,—and by bringing forwaril suot 
a mass of information as would enable gpy^- 
ment to legi^te ^undQy on the general interests of. 
the c^mtnity. It must strike the most superficial 
obsei^r, Ithat, under a government carried on by so 
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few public functionaries^ every aid'is required to 
enable it to perform its' functions; and that every 
encour^ement shbuld be held oiit ^.to individuals, 
to contnbute such information as might assist in the 
performance of this duty. In regard to our external 
policy, the benefits which vould result from an 
increased liberty of discussion are' no less obvious. 
By directing the political talent of the community 
to the conduct of its government, the advantages 
and disadvantages of its system of foreign relations 
would be rendered manifest. Thus, if a course of 
action was pursued, degrading to our character and 
disadvantageous to our interest, the salutary ex¬ 
pression of public, opinion would destroy it in the 
bud, and avert that national dishonour which would 
have sullied our fame. At present, this powerful 
check tp a career of aggrandizement exists in the 
opinion of enlightened Europe; but it would be far 
more efficacious if exercised on the spot. But, to 
render the advantages to be derived from the liberty 
of the press more strikingly manifest, I shall proceed 
to consider the subject in its application to our sys¬ 
tem of government in India, civil and military. 

The strength of the British govehiment in India, 
Appears to me to depend upon the number and dis¬ 
cipline of its armies, and die moral and intellectual 
superiority of our character,, the con^dence reposed 
in which/by the natives enables us to command the 
servicbRira'^tiV" mihtary classes,—those in whom the 
real andf’^^cient powe^r of the Community resides 
•under a despotic form of govdfnihent. Thq, high 
pay which the British government, aflbrds, its strict^ 
justice, and tKe noble prbvision made for those 
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abled’ ih actidD» allures the more ^venturous and 
courageous spirts to eni^ "^emselyes under its 
standard. This appears to be that wt^detfed charm 
by which a small but skilful band of ^urt^eahs are 
enabled to keep in subjection some i^D 'or 80 mil¬ 
lions. The miniary classes in Hindostan rule over 
their Countrymen. The superior energy and moral 
strength of the European character enables it to wield 
this mighty force at its pleasure; and directs it to 
subject the vast population of India to its will. 
Hence, it must be obvious, that were the affections 
of the soldiery alienated, the British government 
could no longer stand. Its civil institutions have 
not attained to that perfection that these alone 
would maintain it, unaided by the power of its 
armies. Such being the case, of what incalculable 
importance it is, that the temper and disposition of 
this body should be known—^that the slightest symp¬ 
tom of discontent or even imaginaiy grievance should 
be instantly communicated to the supreme power. 
Has not the safety of the state been in danger by 
the ignorance of government on this head ? Does 
not the history of the Bengal army teach. us, that 
mutinies have aiisen from the. mistaken zeal of 
cers commanding corps, who had reported that the* 
whole of their mfen hid volunteered ff>r foreign ser¬ 
vice, when this could only be said of a lUid 
when the attempt to make them eniba^l||^f^|^ted 
by force ? Had the liberty of the'preteisfeispllowed 
m India! surely soihf? officer of these co^s wojuld 
have stood iOTward to direct the attention of govern- 
ppat to this alarming discontent. . It is well known, 
tiiat' at Java, in 18J6, the Bengal Light Infantry 
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' Battalia liad conspired agaij|St its officers; and had 
deterpin^ to assassinate them, with the ultimate 
subverting the Briti^ authority in the.is- 
> . Wlat were the causes df this ? The seapoys 

alleged a breach of faith on the part of the govern¬ 
ment ; that it had promised to relieve this force in 
three years,—and had detained them six years in a 
toreign countrythat this shameful injustice had 
compelled them to have recourse to arms. This 
may have been the true cause or not} it is sufficient 
for me to say, that I have heard this plea urged by 
soldiers who had served in this battalion. It remains 
to inquire, was there any thing in the conduct of go¬ 
vernment to afford a colour for this pretext? Its 
general practice, with regard to troops who have en¬ 
gaged to serve beyond sea, on general duty, is to re¬ 
lieve them every three years. With regard to volun- 
teersj the rule is different : it is generally understood 
that they shall return when, the particular service 
upon which they are employed shall have been ac¬ 
complished;—^it is po part of their engagement to 
serve beyond sea in the general duty of the islands. 
This was precisely the case with the troops at Java, 
^ey had offered dieir services for the conquest of 
the island, which was effected' in three months; 


and yet they were detained six years on its general 
dutiesin’truth, no other troops were raised for its 


i^enc^ It may be urged, that the gieater part of 
men wished to remain on the island, and that 
government, aware of tii^, delayed their return. I 
am inclined to think tb^ Jtos was the caise with a 
considerable portion of thesV troops; but, allowing 
it to be justi it will not vindicate the C!j^|€t bf go- 
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vem/nent in leaving its engagements unfulSlIed- 
to the;remainder, should an^‘e$cepUon have 

been made against those gallant ^irits^whdffve^^ 
not bound to go beyond sear—who <Jotdd;^¥6t be' 
forced,—but who stood forth in a moment of needi^ 
and offered their services? With such men the- 
. pledge of the state ought to have been sacred. But 
the practical conclusion I mean to draw from thb 
fact is, that, had a liberal spirit of discussion been' 
allowed on military affiirs, it is certain that the . 
knowledge of this disaffection would infallibly have' 
reached the supreme authority; and who can doubt 
that an enlightened'government would alter its con¬ 
duct, and thus avert that danger which threatened 
its existence ? It must be obvious to any one ac- - 
quainted with the structure of Asiatic society, that •*; 
the mass of its population are accustomed to look up ';, 
with implicit reverence to those upon whom they 
depend for subsistence. This is precisely the case 
with the native soldiery in regard to their European 
officers. In them alone is the government effectu¬ 
ally represented. Tliey are the springs which im¬ 
pel the machine. The superior energy and intellec¬ 
tual superiority of the European character is mani- , 
fest through them; only an uneducated race of men 
never look beyond this. Hence it might be infer¬ 
red, that an accomplished body of European officers 
would possess an, almost boundless influence ov^ th^J>,^ 
men.. Such would appear to be the c^., The reolJ^i' 
disturbances at 'Madras affi>rd lamentable endeiic^^ 
of it. CcmsideriBg that the direction of the only/-" 
efficient pter in the'Oommunity resides in tiiis body; 
of Europ^itic^cers, is it not of paramount import- 
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once to ihff;^vepment, ^at tk^e sBould be a ^fe 
and legitkii^ oimael by, vtt^h ibe opinion of this 
class of^ me^:,^uld bc' known? Their grievances 
uneqmvpcfltty stii^ed}—if just, redressed ;—^if un- 
reasonable, Wtea down by sound argument or 
force. What other medium is ^ere but the press ? 
Had even^tliEt limited spirit of discussion which 
characterizes Lord ^astings’s administration been 
allowed at Madras in 1809, it is more than probable' 
that portentous conflict between the executive and 
its military force might have been altogether avoid- 
ed! Had there been any channel by which the sense 
of the army could have been conveyed to govern¬ 
ment, it would have known the general discontent 
which its measures had created; and this informa¬ 
tion, coming upon it by degrees? would not have 
roused its pasmohs, or alarmed its pride, by any at¬ 
tempt at (hctation. Perfectly aware that the power 
of directing the army against the civil authority 
existed in the great body of European officers, the 
government would have felt the necessity of coircili- 
ation—of altering its conduct, so as to allay the dis-, 
affection which pervaded that body. If the liberty, 
of the press bad existed, the most distinguished of¬ 
ficers of this army, Close, Malcolm, Wilks, Munro, 
would have availed themselves of its power to recon¬ 
cile Ibe contending, parties, ^evatedby their ta¬ 
lents'^ a closer connexion ,,with the government, 
and:^ndfied ^tb it in interest, but feeling a na¬ 
tural, sjnnpathy in the cause their brethren,, their 
situation naturally pointed opt as mediatprs. 

Under a system more favoufible to the indef^i- 
dent'exercise of • discussion, they would ^od 
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th<^ cruel wound»>w])|^. threatened 
the enstence of pur Indian .eti^iite^.s^^ddre^^^ 
themselves to tiieir feUow-8<d<)y^^‘Qii^^yil^ 
pointed out the unreasonablen^,of jcreten- 
sions,—the paramount duty which they; ^ 

citizens a free state, of submisdon to the civil 
power,' at least uhtil aU redress was deniedand 
would have powerfully recalled to their > r^nem- 
branice that it was only a series of the most cruel 
and provoking outrages bn th^ nghts which;€ould 
jus^ resista,hce. At the same period, they would 
have told the supreme power, in firm, but respect¬ 
ful language, thkt soldiers are human beings, en¬ 
dowed with reason as other men, and accustomed to 
recognize its influence as paramount jn all human 
. afiairs;—^Ihat the severe mortificatioi^ which , the 
pride of this army had received, and the injuries 
which its interests had sustained, ought to be re¬ 
dressed that a harsh exhibition of its power, and 
disdaini^ refusal to- listen to its claims, was a con¬ 
duct unsuit^le to an enlightened government-and 
that it would be far mbre honourable to its charac¬ 
ter, to evince a derire to determine its diflerences by 
the fdr exercise of reiason and persuasion than to 
resort to arms, without an attempt at negotiation— 
a policy characteristic of the low^ period of civili¬ 
zation. There being nomeditim' by yrhich the pulse 
of the army,could be felt—no expression of j^,opi- 
, nions by means of the pre«»—the govecmi^^^^ 
altogethei^ ignorant tihaf its conduct had,>r^ted 
such' a vm-.mass.^litbstihty; whilst, deprived., of 


thea^jtoiy, check which public c^nimi wouhl have. 


)upon its conduct, the militmy hody was 
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entirely ab^iioiied to tiie eyU, j^ice of its passions. 
In this stuto/ 9^^])<Footedi8ens^,of inquiry agitated 
the army^^;^^jrai3ded the more from there being 
no vent fer Its'expression. Ignorant of its danger, 
the ^ov^mment was not restrained from pursuing 
that irritating and domineering conduct which ex- 
asperated tiiis wounded spirit to such a d(^ee that 
it ult^ately pirovoked a.contest between tiie supreme 
powOT and its military force. In all probability the 
shock between these conflicting bodies might have 
been stayed by the agency of the press, which the im¬ 
partial part of the community would have employed 
in exposing the errors into which both parties had 
fallen- It may be objected to this reasoning, that 
the attempt to, convince an army of the errors of 
thdr conduct, by the exercise of reason and dis¬ 
cussion, is strikingly absurd;—^that experience de¬ 
monstrates that military men are unaccustomed to 
recognize the influence of reason in human af&irs;— 
that the habits of their profession naturally dispose 
them to have recourse to violence and injustice;— 
that they cannot be reasoned with, and have an 
irrational propensity to decide dbputes entirely in 
their own favour. This may be admitted in part; 
but it should be recollected, at the same time, that 
the party in . question were not an uneducatM sol- 
diery, with whoto brute force is pmamount in every 
ciyil transaction'} on the contrary, that they were a 
Vrpl-educated and liberal-minded body of officers, 
whose habits disposed th^ to acknowledge that 
principles of reason and jn«|^ were essOhfM to the 
welffire of society }-^n^ <h^^ose whp were diS^ 
tingui^ed by'tiie possfsiion of tbese;3^j3i^^Were 
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entitled to the first places in its goverpment. Recent 
events liave throwrt^soihe light'dn this Wl^ect. The 
revolutions in Spain, Portugal,^t^aplei^ J^cny, have 
shown that soldiers are not the ct^^res o£ 
command—the blind mechanical agents 6^i)dwer; 
on the contrary,, that they are imbued with the same 
feelings and passion^'as the rest of the community, 
and as thoroughly impressed with the advantages 
resulting from rational liberty. The names of such 
men as Washington, Fayette, Oufnot, Hastings, Pitz- 
‘ Patrick, Wilson—soldiers—distiii^ished for their ar¬ 
dent love of freedom, aflFords a jpiacticli refutation 
to this debasing doctrine which exdudes the mili¬ 
tary profession from all pretensions to the character 
of moral and intellectual beings. Several of the 
.claims of this army ha# been animadverted upon 
with great severity, as altogether unprecedented un¬ 
der a civil government. I more particiilarly allude 
to the opinion that the army should here presented 
in council, or rather, that military servants should 
be eligible to sit in council. If the military power 
is so essential *Sh dement' in the government of 
India—if the existence of the civil authority depends 
Upon it—nothing can be more reasonable than that 
the councils of the state should be aided by a person 
who * fe thoroughly aware of its temper and spirit. 
If a member of the military body cfe attain the first 
place in the’gd#mment, sudh as Siir Thomas Munro, 
why should he not be able to fill the second 
The ben^ial effects resulting froin^the limited 
discussions ra military aiSBiirs, which have lbeen per- 
-'mit^fn Ben^ diUlBg 'the administration of Lord 
Hastinii^Biij^dready apparent.. It was 'g;enerally 
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understood that the government seriously contera- 
plate(|^|he introduction of promotion by brevet into 
its mmta^'S^y^e, instead of. that gradual rise by 
seniority Whiish prevails at present. The expression 
of jiublic opinion showed that this projected inno-. 
vation was decidedly adverse to the wishes of 
the .great body of its oflScem: and, opposed to the 
sense of the army, it is not likely that government 
will persevere in this plan.. It appears to me that 
the press has done eminent service to the govern¬ 
ment, by exposing the pernicious tendency of plans 
which have been brought forward by individuals for 
the improvement of its army. The grand object of 
these schemes seems to have been to augment the 
number of European officers in each corps, and 
thereby to quicken their promotion. This was to 
be accomplished at no expense to the state, as the 
nuihber of native officers was to be diminished, with 
the express view of meeting, this extra charge. So 
that by this measure the interests of the native 
officers of the army were to be sacrificed, with the 
view of benefiting the European portion of it. It is 
lamentable to tiiink that-self-interest could so far 
blind men as to induce them to stand forth to ad¬ 
vocate so grievous an act of injustice. Would it be 
believed, tiiat those gallant spirits who had led forth 
their brave soldiei^ into the field—who had fought 
with them side by side—who had gained their honours 
. and distinctions by their courage and devotedness; 
—that these men should be the first to exert their 
talents to the injury their fellow-soldiers? Was^. 
this ^ek return .for theklldelity under temptation,; 
their patience under suffering, their_ aatdgqt. attach- 
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ment to their leaders, which has often led ftiem to 
carry off their wounded Ehropean officers , at the 
inMninent hazard of their lives ? ^ by their 

hands that this cruel and niortifyh%'’wound wasJo 
be inflicted ? It had heretofore been the proud dis¬ 
tinction of seapoy officers, that the connexion be¬ 
tween them and their men was maintained b^ bene¬ 
fits, not by injuries. Alas! how mournfully would 
it have been reversed had these plans succeeded. 
But the salutary effects of discussion were here 
strikingly manifest—the specious pretexts by which 
these innovation^ were recommended to the notice 
of government having been ably refuted, and their 
tendency to render the army more inefficient than 
under the present system fully exposed. 

In considering the elections which may be urged' 
against this liberty of discussion in militaiy men, it 
wUl be. contended, that the discipline of the anny 
could hot SD^st against the spirit of opposition 
that it wouldr«^ite against superior authority,—-that 
the habit of j)rompt obotHenc^ so indispensable to 
the existence of an Would soon be destroyed. 
And it will likewise rbb'saM, that- the right of repre¬ 
senting grievances exists under the present system, 
which removes all pretext for public discussion of 
theinterventsofthe army. It does not appear tome 
that the'sound principles <of military suborffination 
are likely to bo;l^ured by fhis libe% of thought.! 
Ihe general prind|)le of obedience is so clear and.^ 
distinct, and the^^alty of disobedience so manifest, 
^that sca]:<^jp a^^inlytion can arise, in ordinary cir- 
cumsbuh^^, wo«^ warrant resistance in a 
soldier. marked iHe^ity in an order. 
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subjecting the inferior to punishment who obeyed 
it, which jusitify resistance}. and even then it 
is tiii^oughly in^essed. on every soldier’s mind, 
that. Unless ^e interests of humanity are endangered 
by this OTder (such as a command to destroy an 
unoffending individual, or what subverts those esta¬ 
blished principles upon which society is founded), 
it is his duty to obey, in the first "instance, and 
then represent the misconduct of his superior. Such 
being the case, how are tliese cardinal principles to 
be eradicated by this freedom of discussion? In 
the field, or on the parade, the officer is practically 
convinced that obedience is the rital spring of an 
army—^that he can only command the services of his ' 
men by, its agency ; but how is this to be injured by 
the liberty of the press, which operates in the closet, 
which addresses itself to the enlightened judgment 
of the public, and whose reasonings bj no jjiMsibility 
can influence his native soldiers so as to excite to 
disobedience. _ . 

It now remains to consider this subject in its con¬ 
nexion with our civil government in India. It. must 
strike the mind with irresistible force, that a go¬ 
vernment of this nature, cai*ried on by a few pub¬ 
lic functionaries, consisting of about 800 individu¬ 
als in the three preridencies, exercising dominion 
over 60 or 80 miUions—^these strangers in the land, 
and ^together opposed in, character and manners to 
its inhabitants^ is singularly, unqualified for admi¬ 
nistering power, so as to render it beneficial tb the 
community. T^e .grand defect ,<if this government 
appears to be, thatuts public functionaries possesring 
no stake or influ^ce in the country—no hereditary 
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power over the people—there exists no natural 
pathy between, the latter and their rulers. Deprived 
of this salutary support, its agents must encounter 
insuperable difficulties in attempting to pertain the 
real operation of the measures of government on the 
welfare of the community, and in cdllecting such 
information as would enable it to legislate Correctly. 
In Bengal, there are several extensive districts con¬ 
taining a population of a million or 1,200,000 souls, 
the civil government of which is solely confided to 
two individuals—a European judge and. collector 
of revenue. .Such being the case, it is scarcely 
possible that the most meritorious individuals can 
acquire that minute knowledge of the various in¬ 
terests of their districts which is necessary to the 
just administration of their power. Their time is 
scarcely sufficient for the ordinary performance of 
thear duties, and allows of no leisure for extraneous 
inquiry. When an inffividual has acquired this 
knowledge by superior ability, or the laudable sa¬ 
crifice of that time which is required for health or 
’ relaxation, his reputation for talent and integrity in¬ 
duces the government to remove him to another dis¬ 
trict, to correct the evils resulting from the imperfect 
administration of others. Thus, the benefit ari^g 
from his labours ia in a great measure lost to the 
people, who are deprived of an able ruler, whilst the 
individual is perhaps removed to another , province 
altoget|i(^. different in language and manners, where 
thi 8a]^i:''||ndefatigable exertions must be gone 
thi^^ W (Qualify him for exercising power benefi¬ 
cial^, The operation of tMs cause in depriving the 
govehiment of correct information—the limited num- 
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ber of its public functibnaries—the perpetual 
changes which the rise by seiiioiity creates—^the 
departure of its enlightened servants to Europe 
—and the want of a permanent interest in the wel- 
fare of the country, which the possession of landed 
property^by Europeans would create—^prevents our 
government’from operating so beneficially as might 
be expected from its enlightened character. The 
misgpvernment and oppression of which these re¬ 
gions' have been the victims . under their fonner 
rulers, by degrading the character of the inhabi¬ 
tants, has aggravated the' difficulties with which 
the British government had to contend. Under 
the pressure of a despotic form of government, the 
people could never attain that wealth and power 
which would enable them to infiuence the conduct 
of their rulers, or assist them in its inteiiial admi¬ 
nistration. There never has existed in India anv 
municipal corporations or provincial assembly, which 
could aid the government by relieving it from the 
petty details of its internal administration, and which 
could operate beneficially on the supteme power, by 
conveying correct information as to the general sense 
of the community on its measures. It must be ob¬ 
vious, that a. government of this character, which is 
not founded on consent or affection, which exer- • 
cises no natural influence over the people, could only 
have been introduced by force, and tliat it ^ must 
mainly depend,on the militaiy power for its support. • 
But the entire command of tlds ,force, for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining its power, cannot secure a^gjOc 
vemment against the insurrection of its subjectSji.J A 
grievous course of oppression and misrule naturally 

• 12 
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provokes resistance to Superibr autibpnty. Such 
bejmg the case, is it not of ^i!imaty\iinportance to 
gdvernment, that it should possess ^iurect informa¬ 
tion as to the nature of the exisling discontent, that 
/it may avert the impending danger by an imme¬ 
diate change in conduct? But there exists no political 
machinery in British India by which this knowledge 
can be conveyed to the executive—-no medium by 
which the grievances of the people can be forcibly 
expressed. The only channel by which the supreme 
power receives information is that of ite function¬ 
aries—-the very persons whose arbitrary conduct 
may have excited this disaffection, and generally the 
last to perceive the impolicy of their conduct. It is 
here that the agency of the press would be strikingly 
efficacious. There exists in the provinces a number of 
intelligent individuals altogether unconnected with 
its internal administration, such as medical, clerical, 
military men, merchants, and indigo planters, who 
come into daily contact* with the mass of our sub- ■ 
jects, and coidd communicate important informa¬ 
tion as to the practical effects of the measures of 
government on the general prosperity of the com¬ 
munity. To the indigo manufacturer, the precise 
operation of our revenue system on the general 
condition of the ryot and zumeendar must be per¬ 
fectly familiar. Did there exist liberty of discus¬ 
sion in India, these individuals would be eager to 
their information to the public: ani- 
n^verti^ with fj^ess on the conduct of the 
gpvennheht,^; point out the errors in its 

inf^W policy, and would perform important ser¬ 
vice to it, by expressing the opinion of its subjects 
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on the general propriety of its measures. It is thus 
liiat.the agency of ,the press would compensate for 
the want of those political contrivances for express¬ 
ing public opinion, which render the task of gbv- 
eAment:SO difficidt in IncUa. If an alarming dis- 
content existed in a province, in all probability some 
individ^ #ould step forward to communicate this 
information to the public. Apprized of its danger, 
\the glyi^emment would feel the necessity of a change 
^of conduct. The gradual hut sure warning of the 
press would enable it to do^is without precipita- 
tiop—without any violent shock to its dignity, or 
compromise of its interests. In this manner, a for¬ 
midable mass qf disaflFection, which was arraying it- 
self against the supreme power, would be altogether 
dissipated by the salutary operation of the press. 
It is the want of this noble instrument for express¬ 
ing public opinion which accounts for the singular 
phenomena that accompany popular insun-ection 
in British India. The growing storm of discontent 
which imfiels the mass of its society against their 
rulers, is preceded by no warning-—the same, pro¬ 
found calm appears on the surface. Altogether un¬ 
expected, the tempest bursts forth with a violence 
which threatens to subvert the stately fabric of our 
empire. It is well known, that, during th^ adminis¬ 
tration of Lord Hastings, therd have been two alarm¬ 
ing popular insurrections.the peculiar nature of 
which has been altogether overlooked in the more 
brilliaiik evdnts of his career. One bro^^l^.out at 
Barelly in' Rohilcupd in the^ear 1815, lite osteofi- 
ble cause of ti^ich was the^collection of a tr^^g 
house-tax for the purpose of maintainin^^^;i^B^ient 
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poHce establiabment Other causes are said to have 
cooperated —the disgust and disappointment which 
the landholders experienced in not receiving a per* 
m^^t settlement of their revenue, which ^ey. 
were, in some -degree, led to expect. Sdly, .An over¬ 
assessment in the triennial settlement which was 
made in . these provinces. These may be Ae true 
causes, or not, I shall not pretend to saybut let us 
mark the facts of this insurrection. Thirty; thou¬ 
sand men, from various parts of a district, at least 
100 mdes in length, diKembled on a given day, and 
attacked the military force, without the sligh^st 
intimation being given, to the civil authority, of this 
formidable combination against its, power. The 
knowledge of the danger burst upon it like an e^h- 
quake j fortunately the valour and fidelity of the 
military force repelled the danger,, after a sangui¬ 
nary contest. This daring attack upon its authority 
ought to convince the supreme power, that some 
medium of communication is wanted between it and 
its subjects. In the present state of political society 
in India, this can only be effected by European 
agency, and in a very imperfect manner by means 
of ^e press. In the year I8I7, an alarming rebel¬ 
lion broke out in the province of Cuttack, which 
raged in this province for nearly two years; order . 
was only restored by the superiority of our military 
force. The existing causes are said to have been— 
over-assessnaent in the triennial settlement of lands, 
which ccknpeUed the government to sell the estates 
of i^^nt landholders for arrears of revenue, and 
thus, disposed their minds to rebellion-^the personal 
CGm]^)tikin;pf the European judge and magistrate 
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of the pro^cOf which nece^acHy led to the most 
grievous exactions on the part of bis native officers— 
injudicious regulations in the sale of salt monopo¬ 
lized by govennnent These powerful stimulants of 
disorder produced an alarming eruption of popular 
discontent, which \jras altogether unexpected by the 
civil rulnrs of this province. The practictd politi¬ 
cian will here say, do you seriously suppose that the 
liberty of the press would have prevented these in¬ 
surrections? In , reply, it can only be said, that, 
in aE probability, it would not; but that it affords a 
likely means of doing so, by the rapid inti)rmatipn 
it conveys of the first symptoms of discontent; and 
that we are, bound to use all human contrivances to 
avert such a calamity. In these provinces, Rohil- • 
cund and Cuttack, there existed in each 30 or 40 
intelligent Europeans, altogether unconnected with 
its civil administration. Under a free spirit of dis¬ 
cussion, if any notorious mal-ad ministration prevailed, 
it would be surprising if some public-spirited indi¬ 
vidual did not stand forward to expose it The 
judge and magistrate of the district of Cuttack had 
been formally accused of corruption, and this appear¬ 
ed so far substantiated by evidence, that the supreme 
power a{^ointed a civil commission to investigate 
the whole of his conduct This individual declined 
appearing before the tribunal, *and embarked for 
Europe. The pretext whicR he assigned was, that, 
when it was known that government had deter¬ 
mined to prosecute him, the fear of its displje»isure 
would deter his witnesses from coming forward in his 
defence, and that thus the investigation would teivhi- 
natein his ruin. There being no possibility of ch- 
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tainiag a fair trial,, a j)roceedmg like this astonished 
the community. Is tiiere no law compelling Ae 
servants of government to^stand an investiga- 
i,? If not, Ae executive branch of a government 
must be lamentably weaTc which cannot thoroughly 
sift and punish the malversations of its servants. 
The same imbecility is not exhibited, in the other 
branches of the service j peculation and corruption 
is promptly punished. But, setting aside the tre¬ 
mendous evil of insurrection, important advantages 
would result from an increased liberty of discus¬ 
sion, if applied to the ordinary course of pur civil 
government. Thus, there are many civil servants 
who would be disposed to discuss the merits of the 
laws enacted by the supreme power j but there ex¬ 
ists no opportunity of doing this under the present 
system, when this is altogether prohibited. There 
are many judges who might be disposed to con¬ 
trovert the decisions of the courts of appeal and 
circuit; but there exists no safe channel &r doing 
so under the present restrictions upon the press. 
When we reflect that a single individual exercises 
civil rule over a million of people, with scarcely any 
djeck uppn his authority, it must be obvious that, 
he may unintentionally give many erroneous de¬ 
cisions, or issue orders extremely detrimental to the 
public welfai'e. Wohld it not be desirable, ftiat a 
calm, but earnest exposition of his errors, should be 
laid before the public ? In what other way Can 
goyernment; learn the character of its servants, 
wh^lher their administration has proved benehcial 
car i othervrise. This freedom of dts^ssion would 
bperiftiii^' wholesome check upon the' whole body 
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of the magistracy; but this is altogether precluded 
‘ under the shackles which are imposed upon the 
press. It may be urged, that all the advant^es 
contended for We gained by the reports of the pub¬ 
lic functionaries of governmentthat the defects 
. of existing laws are quickly perceived, and instantly 
remedied by those practically concerned in their ex¬ 
ecution ;—and that the peculiar opportunities which 
its servants possess enable the government to collect 
a'vast body of information which individuals cannot 
obtain. It must be admitted that very valuable 
information is collected in this manner; but it is only 
in emergencies—^an insurrection, or alarming defal¬ 
cation of.'the revenues—that its agents are called 
upon to report; and even then the bulk of this 
knowledge is lost to the great body of its servants 
or the public at large. These reports are never 
published. When government have once availed 
themselves of‘the information which they contain, 
they axe thrown aside for ever. Independent of 
this, there are many circumstances which combine 
to render these reports less beneficial than might 
be expected ;—the forms of office—deference to 
superiors—an unwillingness to speak unpalatable 
truths—^to expose the errors of the government— 
have all a tendency to bias the judgment, and to 
render these official documents an unfair picture of 
the -state of the country. Surely if would be of 
advantage to obtain the opinions of other men alto¬ 
gether; tmconnected with the civil administration. 
Their statements might be fiill of errors; but, placed 
in circumstask:^^ altogether different, they could not 
fail to obtain a variety of information, >hich the 
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exalted station of its public ilinctionaries precluded 
them from obtaining. In this respect, ^ese commu- 
nicatiofis would perform the same service as the Op- 
portion does at home, by exposing the errors of ad¬ 
ministration, and enabling the executive toj'ectify 
its ccmduct. No check of this nature has ever exist¬ 
ed in India. The insurrections which occurred dur¬ 
ing Lord Hastings’s administration, never elicited a 
single remark, in the public journals, as to the 
causes which produced them. Is it fit that this un¬ 
natural state of things should endure>-thatj witness¬ 
ing a cruel spectacle of misgovemmenl^ no one 
should be at liberty to exercise the power of allevi¬ 
ating human suffering, by apprizing tile supreme 
authority of the unintentional errors of i^ts adminis¬ 
tration ? There can be no situation more humilia¬ 
ting than this, where the benevolent intentions of 
individuals 'are altogether counteracted by the mis¬ 
taken policy of the government. Itimay be useful 
to consider 'more particularly what objections may 
be urged against the exercise of the liberty of the 
press in India. It may be said that the dignity of 
the head of the state would be lowered by personal 
attadcs upon his character;—^that the energy of the 
executive would be crippled by animadverting upon 
its conduct. This is nof; likdy to be the case. If any 
false accusation was preferred against the govemoi^ 
general, tiie conviction that enlightened public 
would decide with justice tipon its trutii, might 
safely enable him to despise it, or the press might 
be em^yed to refute it; and, l^tly, tiie.kw 
might be called on to punish it. If the charge was 
founded cm'^truth, it is but just that he should suffer 
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in public opinion/ and that jhe should be compelled 
to pay deference to it} but, at the same time, it 
should be recollected that this moral degradation 
must ensue, whether there exists a press or not. It 
is impossible to conceal the personal actions of a 
ruler from the searching inquiry of a public so en¬ 
lightened ^ that of India, "^at probability is 
there of the energetic vigour of the executive being 
impaired by this liberty of discussion ? Where the 
general principle of obedience is so thoroughly im¬ 
pressed on the mind of every public functionary, 
although opposed in principle to the measures of the 
executive, is it at all likely that this difference in 
opinion should impel him to disobedience? Does 
hot the example of England teach us, that generals, 
admirals, ambassadors, are employed witli advan¬ 
tage in the service of their country, whose political 
principles are entirely opposite to those of the mini¬ 
sters of the day ? But who is it among its servants 
that is likely to oppose the supreme power? Influ¬ 
encing their hopes and fears by its immense patro¬ 
nage, it must exhibit a rare disinterestedness in the 
person who evinces his superiority to all selfish mo¬ 
tives, by exposing its errors. In India, as elsewhere, 
it is far more profitable to laud the existing system. 
Where the prospect of rising to wealth and distinction 
—^the cherished hope of revisiting their native land, 
prindpally depends upon the favour of the ruling 
authority,—-it is in vain to contend that the ma¬ 
chinery of government wffl be encumbered by the 
resistance of its servants. In such a state of society, 
some powerful stimulus would seem requisite ^to 
encourage tin individual to sacrifice his private in- 
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terests ta those of the community at large. There 
still exists another class, from whom danger might 
b^^ipprehended by removing the present restrictions 
oirl^e press. It may be urged that' the country- 
born or Eurasian population would embrace the 
opportunity to embarrass the gOvemmeht, by urging 
their claims to that rank and office frmn which they 
are excluded at presentthat they would de¬ 
mand, as a matter of right, that they should be ad-' 
mitted into the civil and militaty service on 'the 
same footing as persons born in Etirope. 'Diis is 
very Iftely to be the case; but there exists hb rea¬ 
sonable ground of alarm on this score j because, if 
there is any, apprehensipn of danger,'the operation 
of the press will he found beneficial i® apjprizing the 
executive of this hostility. Thus warned, it may 
either concede these claims, or adopt such other 
course as it may deem expedient. The only real 
grievances of which this cIms can complain^ are,— 
1st, their ineligibility to hold commissions -in his ma¬ 
jesty’s, or the company’s service,— 2d, their exclusion 
from the privilege of sitting es jurors in the civil 
courts of law,—Sd, their being deprived of the 
b^efit of British law without the jurisdiction of 
Calcutta, being then subject to those laws which the 
government has enacted for the regulation oT its 
native population. 'These disqualifications , ought to 
be founc^ bn just and reasonable grounds, and 
their coiisideration must be left. to the British le^s- 
lature. The apprehension of danger‘tb-our empire, 
fro^ the hostility of this class, is alt^etfe chimer- 
cal;i[ ^;jHow can it exist from a l^d^ ro insignificant 
i in huh\l|^s, without power and inflhende over the 
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.native population, aiid possessing no command over 
the military force—-the only efficient power in India 
in the existing state of society. Independent of this, 
their ihterests are closely identified with the British 
power, from their possessing almost all the subordi¬ 
nate situations in the public offices; and their esti- 
matioh* amongst the natives principally depending 
upon'^that connexion. Were this government over- 
throini by Asiatics, they would share its fate. Des¬ 
cended from a superior race, possessing a thorough 
contempt for the natives, and imbued with European 
habits and feelings, coupled with the paucity of their 
nmnber, they would cling to the parent state. 

Haying considered 'the objections which may be 
urged against the exercise of the press in India, it 
must strike every one that the evils which are likely 
to arise from its injudicious exercise are altogetlier 
trifling, when compared with the benefit which will 
result from its salutary influence. Where so noble 
a field is presented for its exercise, embracing the 
interests of millions, there can be no more animating 
object to stimulate the labours of the intellectual 
portion of the community; and it is this disinterest¬ 
ed exercise of their faculties, in improving the state 
of political society in India, which will atone to hu¬ 
manity for the'evils of our career. But this exten¬ 
sive sphere of utility is prodigiously narrowed by 
the present restrictions on,the ..press, and this with¬ 
out any incr^e of sti^gth or influence to the su¬ 
preme pirtfer.* Surely there can be no danger to its 
authority. A government'like this, coraman^ng the 
services of numerous armies, an enlightened body 
of public functionaries, and the confidence of the 
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wealthier part of its native population, may safe-; 
ly ^ospise ma%nant scribblers j Md will encounter 
no hazard by calmly listening to those whose only 
wish is to strengthen it by communicatii^ informa¬ 
tion as to the real interests of its subjects. 

The state of public opinion in India, in regard to 
European politics, must excite some curiosity/ And 
it will strike the reader with surprise to be told, that, 

. of six weekly newspapers which were published in 
Calcutta 1819--20, only two espoused the principles 
of the existing administration in England; the rest 
advocated the opinions of the opposition—not their 
party views—^but the general principles of civil and 
religious liberty which characterize that body. Ge-. 
nerally speaking, political discussion is conducted 
with much less warmth and animosity than in Eng¬ 
land. There does not exist that strong personal 
interest which animates the combatants in Europe. 
And it is much better that it should be so: unin¬ 
fluenced by their passions^ men are enabled to exer¬ 
cise a calm and unbiassed judgment upon the con¬ 
duct of the rival parties which contend for the go- 
.vemment of England—and to review their actions 
in the true spirit of history. The character of In¬ 
dian society has been reproached with its apathy and 
indifference to English politics, but without any suf- 
ficent reason. The imnmnse distance from the scene 
of action, and the weaker sense of personal interest, 
appear to me to explain this phenomenon, without' 
supposing any peculiar distaste to the sU^ct. If the 
state nf tiie press can be conridered as a index 
of pabHo;4^pinion, Ais would se#ve to show that the 
principles of exposition are popular in British India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEPAUL WAR. 

The causes Hahich led to the Nepavd tear arising, in a great degree, 
from the paafc policy ofLord Minto,—The opinions of the whig 
statesmen if England examined, in regard to our Asiatic policy f 
and their inexpediency maintained—A short account if the mili¬ 
tary operations against the Nepaulese ; and remarks on the peace 
concluded with this power.—The elevation of our, ally the Nabob 
- of Oude to the regal dignity discussed ; with conjectures as to the 
folicy if Lord Hastings in sanctioning it. 

lioED Hastings assumed the reins of government 
in, October 1813. His predecessor, Lord Minto,. 
had left the state involved in negotiations with the 
Nepaul government} and, adopting the maxims of 
the whig statesmen of England as the rule of his 
conduct, his administration may be regarded as a 
fair trial of the moderate and pacific system recom¬ 
mended by the theoretical writers of the whig party. 
The lea^g characterisrics df this system maybe 
said to be, a determination to avoid war, as leading 
to a dangerous extension of dominion; and a reso¬ 
lution to bear with serious injuries, and even to con¬ 
cede somethmg to the jealousies and caprices of the 
native powers rather Ilian resort to the altemativd 
of arms: moredver, a rigid adherence to the princi- 
pies c£ the kw ci nations is prescribed* without at 
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all reflecting that in Asia they are altogether igno- 
rmtiof the existence of this system of law. 

Such were the pure and elevated principles of ac¬ 
tion which these statesmen inculcated. Conscious 
that we possessed superior pORi#, what could be 
more noble than refraining from using it harshly, 
even when right; this would be a conduct Worthy 
of a moral and intellectual people. But, with ail my 
admiration of this system,, I cannot but regard it as 
extremely fallacious; the opposite state of civiliza¬ 
tion in Europe and Asia rendering it utterly im¬ 
practicable. In the East, force alone is the grand 
regulating principle. Their poets and philosophers 
all acknowledge it lawful to use it for the purpose of 
aggrandizement; and the successful application of 
it is die standard by which they judge of the fame 
and glory of their rulers. Hence the monarch who 
does not make use of it is regarded as wretchedly 
imbecile. With regard to the Mussulmen, the un¬ 
disguised use of force, in contempt of faith.and jus¬ 
tice, may fairly be ascribed to the pernicious doc¬ 
trines inculcated in the Koran. With the Hindoos 
it is different; their legislator has preached other¬ 
wise,,and rather patronizes a defensive system of po¬ 
licy; but in practice they have pretty uniformly 
followed the example of their Moslem conquerors. 
In the East, aggrandizement is justified as a manly, 
honourablOi and legitimate course of policy: ' in the 
West, this principle is restrained and modified by laws 
and maimers, and disguised under a yari|Sty of pre¬ 
texts, which deceive ' the vulgm, and^ very often 
those who make use of them. : 

. But to return to my argument, which is—that the 
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in the east. 
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state of society ther?. ; tKdi ; Jealous anxi^br 
the fame of'Ehgfaha—th&* earnest desire that 
she should stand pure and unstaiDed at the bar of 
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p||^. 0|iinion;iB Europe, hoB0ui|i|)ie to the URr 
ti^al chRractei>—«hd to^e fp:!)^ dpe t^^ 
ings those writers are justly entitled who Aave, ad¬ 
vocated a pacific and moderate system of policy in 
the East; but,they should fecollj^tj|Wt ^e same 
time, that the Indian governments have duties 
imposed upon them—^one of the most sacred of 
which is, to protect their subjects from wanton ag¬ 
gression ; and that they mu^t even do this at the 
risk of extending our dominion in the eastu;But to 
apply, these reflections to our dispute with; 
pauleseThat government, acting ppon the.^ne- 
rally-received principle of aggrandizement, and con¬ 
scious of the advantages it possessed from its miab- 
, . cessible territory, and the courage and. har^ood 
of its warlike population, had directed the enes^es 
of its people towards our territory, and made suc¬ 
cessful inroa(|s thereupon. These aggressions were 
noticed, by the British government in 'the*calm arid 
dignified tone ji^^oming the head of an enlightened 
people addressing ^hiinself to the ruler of a state 
^uaily civilized, and who .could appreciate Ms rea¬ 
soning. Major Bradshaw ^was deputed to r^on- 
stmte against this in^^on of the law qf'iiations, 
but his mediation kppears only to have|^timulated 
the Nepmdese to more a^ravated buti^^. *No 
sooner the rains set im* ldjL4, ,^i^, an inrbad was 

made upotiiour territory, o^^a^^teplundered 
and ^butnti .^^4 police 'esti^|ishMeiit; massacred. 

Smoment was now ai 5 fl^’‘vdiira . the British 
gov^niment waa called upon to chastise these in¬ 
vaders, and to redress the injuries of its subjects by 
an appeal to arms. I^rd Minto had throughout 
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manifested an extreme reluctance to resort to the 
altema&Ve of war; and the-expected arrival erf * 
succeSsOT probably . deterred him .^^om adopting a 
'iiSoP 6 ] 4 ?^oifdu 8 ,poliLey. , Where ah ^ministration has 
beetf 'pacific-tbro^hiout^ it is natural to wish that 
its close ^should be characteristic. His successor ar- 
*rived.4;®his nqbleman, Lord Hastings, resolved to 
em^c^^ai^s as the only effectud means of coercing 
thei^iavage mountaineers'; and thus manifested a 
'.deeper "insight into the Asiatic character than his 
’ predggessor. .The most extensive preparations were 
accori^ly made for the invasion of Nepaul. Four 
divisij^^of the army were destined for this en- 
teipii^ amounting in all to about 24,000 men. 
ft WJwilli^hded that this force should penetrate 
frontier ,^t four different points. This 
l^OPti^r bounds our territory for about; 6 or 700 
. ^nM '4'.r imning along in a^ direction’ frbm east to 
^^e^t ^f'thus presenting a wide field for the opera- 
"'tioift'bf'^ ihvading army. V . . 

Ihe ist, or Dinapoor division of the army, under. 
Major General Marley, wm ord^ed to push direct 
for Khatmandoo the enemy’s capital, vio Muckwan- 
poor. V The' streng^ of tins 'divismn was scarcely 

f^^more than 6000, men.-,, . , 

' The :2d, or Benarei di;^8ion,'0f the army, under 
■ Mnji^^neral Wood,'a^oul 4,50^ strong, was order*- 
edvll;i®l6ye in the difebtipn of/liootwul, witli the 
' j^.jjiyers of the 1st divi- 

««aS^Mdor^mng, on aToose estimate, 
^miiesaistaht fiom BodtwuJ, it ought 
M a distinct operation—nei- 


si6n 
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-llier. division being: able to aflbrd effectual support 
toitfaeot^r. 

.V Tije :3iffivisj^^f the army, u^if 
Gi||^iei,i6,000:^ong; 
to^^^ Sirunugfir, by the the 

to liib; up a pofii^n which would effect^»i^;(:ut o^ 
the conununicatii^^^etween the enetuy^i^^ce oii' 
(he.banks of the ^tie(%e and th^it w 

Nepaul proper. 

The 4th division of the army, under, ^lo^el OfeJi- 
terlony, was directed to move^ wecfly thst 
enemy’s po^ons oh tiie banks <rf"the 
and to drivh. theif force upon Generate ^le^l^!s 
division.i--The strength of this division 
ted at 5,500 men. 

' ' This, widely-extended scale'ot opera^i^S;, c^i^^ 
only have,bfen planned from the supreme^oonti^i^ 
entertained for the ehemy, and the utjte* 
•which^prevailed respecting their charaGter„n^.re^‘| 
sources. It was Jmown that the Nepaplei^^d 
•succumbed to the Chinese in .1792^ a peppfei,%b 0 m 
we are acciwtomed to regard soveh^i^' con¬ 
tempt ; and t%t, with resect to %!ctical ;^jkilh their 
flljroops were pxodigiou^.inferior-to our! Their 

coura^ and miUtary darin^^lhat lofoy^ f 
in themselves which a lohg cw^ ^ pot ■ ’" * 
inspired-^their pride as^ an 
people—ihe^pt^ipsi^'de^i^l^ 

—all these po|fhrfohytexciting,^^^'.J 
their noblest foefo^vand ” 
in defence of 
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“""‘O' 

ges to an active and enterprisin/r 

-h ^rr r “ ^ ^ 

for Md^'jig eaemv fn », “ f ‘ easy 

bodies have 

should-nig^ "^essapr that they 

^pl'essiori upon the imainw- ’ 

to tJ 

tions 80 a& W »forfiin-o , - ^ eomfaina- 

truth. te.dt, i„ 

sketch thegenerd plan of the'cam^™ 

^“"t‘ 

each otheiv'thibi^oJiw^ith 
became insuW^f*,^ neces-sarily 

«®tHing waS ‘^^^bined. 

"Wch we irerehlhS”' ■™“''*'^’ luraliUK of 
' 'S"<>ra«t of As a means 



S4 CaNSIDERATlOiSS ON THE 

'thOi attaanment of ; an^ en^ 

the campaign ; ^ .,,the|^6h^a^$ J^^^ways 
ppekred to me, that the pbjert in view'^ht have 
leen attaine4;;V^*ar more^ aimply* 
iheaply, by ^chncentrating our^ force “ 

lividing it. • 'V^t occasion tli^rejlfpr these 
ttacks upon the enemy’s positions on ^ banks of 
he Sutledge ? It was known, that the Gnorkhas (in 
hat quarter) were a handful.of conquerofs, like our- 
elves, amidst a population eager to throw off their 
oke, and that they never had, nor Could make in- 
oads on our temtory—being entirely Cocupied in 
guarding against the imminent hazard; of: a revolt, 
lurely a regiment of. cavalry, and two or three, bat- 
aJions of infantry, would have sufficed fot' g^d- 
ng our frontier in that* quarter. Instead of con- ^ 
iuming our strength in these attacks up<m the ex- 
Temity of > their empire, would it not have been 
viser to have concentrated a powerful force under 
G^eneral Marley, which would have struck a vigo¬ 
rous blow at their capital :—that in ouT power, the 
extremities would faU of co.ur8e. Whereas the con¬ 
quest of the outskirts of *^heir empire might not 
always command the .submission, of a high-spirited 
people uninjured, in the centre of t^f power— 
more,..e^ecially an unciviiizmi.tm-®? ;^^^®^^ calcu¬ 
late tbeir* true interest.' Hadj 14for* 15,000 men 
been concenb*ated undej^'^Gc:^^" Marley^ instead 
of 6000, in il ptobab^fy^lthjr^^ success on his 
part ^'^d have terminated^&^40H|^st:. As it was, 
the^' wair protracted to this' 

entirely owing to the w^kness of this division, 
which prevented its advancing against the enemy’s 
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capital. the avowed object of Lord Hastings 
;^as, ilie signal chastisement of the Nepaulese—^not 
fhe oq 5 ^||^ 8 t,of the Idngdom—^the more rapidly and 
imtire^^e power OT. the British s^ was felt in 
tliea^/ie^^fal, the centre of tiiW power, in the same 
de^eivwere the end^ his Lordship attained 
in gW'te war: I shall proceed to advert to the 
course ;-of^> operations pursued by each division of 
the armyU'^not for the purpose of writing a regular 
nairativeiX to which I no pretensions, but 

merely for the sake of throwing out a few obser¬ 
vations.* 

In tiie prosecution of the design against the ene¬ 
my’s capital. General Marley, with the 1st division 
of the. army, had advanced as far as Baruhgurhee,- 
in the Terhae, on the 25th December 1814; here 
be. halted, until his battering train should coine up, 
’f^hi(^|vwas expected in eight or. ten days. In this 
position, the commanding officer detached a con- 


* It i&. ttf' be regretted that nose of ^the intelligent officers who 
served with the army in this interesting campaign has favoured the 
public with a narrative of its operations. The writer of these ob- 
servatidna waia attadhed to General Ochterlony'sdivifflon during the 


second campaig n; .but the corps te which he belonged was not 
actively., employed. Having been just raised, it was reserved to 
guan] .the general depdt of the diviudii.' The short accoftit here 
given' is founded on no bettpt authority than the gazette^ aided by 
the roeojlsction of what the writer ^aS beard from several of the 
offic^Jrap, jirerd engaged ,iii some of the rnust interesting affairs 
of %me asffiStant^'fawE^. derived from a sketch 

of life chibpiljg|L|publfehed in thfe Magazine, which com- 

mertced^br Csilt^|^M 816 ; but |pie’WTiter docs not appear to 
havexha^c^^ t^'wtler authority,'and the view which he takes 
of it fe I 





^r^Ie portion of his force : Major 
6(^^me8^of f^e itansghui: Betialion 

iJattoriHfer. 



g-c-vVW ,7T 

U ^ ^ Sibley, with fivefi^ 
batt^oB wth N. I. abct^^g, 

bSW^iZ f™“' 'CiiptA’, 

^eney, wim five companies 6f'1^> * 

■ taUon2S^mI. was directSTtl 

aP amy frofii 

aUe^ one-tbiid Was ddtached. Tb¥ mast a^^"' 

at '^ance with 

tablished rules of war, which prescril^ that. befS ' 
an active and daring enemy,. Ie commander tf 
atoaldpres^hia force as entire a, BoMe .‘i 
but if the geneniJ erred ih this respect, he SZ. 
took rf the JdiWon jrhich pervaded the. rf 


akm-.1^ prewerelf'i;;re!:;s^*'i?^ 
bounded -Jonfide^ in^^e^^. n^r^iZ 
duced sotnei^nenH^iTfvf' irkasa.^ .iSL 


The enem.rid^i^jn^^ ^ ' 
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detachments. WUh this view, 

.»»d siH^taneous movement. 

Mak^ey. at Sumun- 
at Piirsah, were attacked 
morning of the 1st January 
Suiprised, and nearly destroyed. In 
these Captains Sibley and Blakeney, and Lieu* 
tenant Di^aa were killed. Never were surprises 
With Captmn Blakeney’s detach- 
ment,, a'l^inber of the seapoys were cut dowij in 
their te^^ j—at. Pur^, Captain Sibley’s detach- 
rnenet nevSfer had time to form. In the-darkness 
th^ clustered ^^ether} and, opposing ithe most 
obstinate Ifesjs^ce to the attack of an ovefwlielm- ■ 
ing supCTiori^^^ mnnbers, were almost all cut down. 
The^bfopea^ ariiilery^en displayed the most he- 
roic ^veiy ill defending their gun ; the/contest 
mo^ aDiiBatBdaiid personftl than usual 
in r^ar V^are. The Goorkhas planted a stand¬ 
ard opporifi^lte'gun, and ^er ea^ discharge rush-, 
ed forwara'^ seize what to ^emw^ould be the no¬ 
blest trophy of their v^our ; but the courage and 
intrepidity these men enabled them to repel se- 
veral daring attacks. With such* energy did they 
rerist, and so desely were ' they eftgaged, that the 
tnatross with the sponge^sW was compelled to 
icnock two c^^ee of them down witljjthis instru- 
ment the*<i^d, these gallant^^is, worthy 

of a bett^lfli;, were cut down at*th4r pdsts, whilst 
nobly discliajr|ing -^if ;duty. It is suriirising that 
the jiiractice still prevail^ of detaching one gun with 
a division ob must be /obvious that th|W 

*he of one gun^ can^! of little service, unless si^i- 




1S8 eONSipERATlONSON’THE 

j^esBon of *e gun-tad 

the fire of a * ^Tcsiii be 

spirit displayed ffair'. 
iftfle doUM « “ 

for asserting its dif P ’ . cert^tj^- J 2 pifiity» 

and regolanty it to re^to enemy 

, its charges wodd have ^ „ 

with comprativeeas^ 4000 men, 'with a 

these attacks was f ipg. a sipaH swivel, 

number of elephants, u the bodies of our 

In the spirit of a b^barian 

seapoys, ^bohad ^eiu • -j-liege \mlooked-for 
asfigured by the movements of the 

first aviston "t f “T^'* ’ ,„.ttridly reduded in 

numbersjaUo^ P , g.^ojced- 

pendeduntfithe^y shorn 

It is now time _ diversion'which was in¬ 
division of the arrtiy, m This division, 

tended in favour^ the Is^^ g^ffivan Wood ofhis 

,) commandea by MajOT^e 

, Majestys semw “^“^ted at a jnllage within 
December c It .., ,p^ gd 

/vr fivelfiStes of the mn/ie 


jjeceniuci iviy. r — . 

bur oir fiveP^.s of the , . 
Januafy «lV'*e 

for.fbicing^P^Hfe 

hattdidi,17tl>N.l.w»;^ 

jith'«eviewof^tt.tig}^J 

^(tiop,'^ilst the Major-ge! 


On the 8d 
I 'Was made 

the 2d 

to mak;9'a detour, 

j|rew^nf^ooo®y’®, 

proceeded to at- 
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front Vfitii hiS Majesty’s 17th regiment, 
fiv^^^Dp^ies of the 2 d,b||ittalion 14 th N. I. and 
so^ ^ht companies. ,Ori tiieir march, this column 
•e^e iuiuexpectedly Up09 the enemy, strongly posted 
m.;4^|ioubt which we were altogether ignorant of. 
Tte^N^aulese'commenced a heavy fire upon our 
troops,’.i^ich was briskly returned on our part j but 
the inne^ected resistance and the vivacity of the 
fire appisar to have embarrassed our operations. No 
disposition was made*for turning the redoubt. ln> 
deedi tilie scene of action being a thick jungle, was 
eminently Unfevourable for the display of any supe- 
riorily of: discipline or valour. A general of supe¬ 
rior military talent might, therefore, easily fail in 
juch a situation. , After sustaining a loss of about 
100 men in killed and wounded, orders were given 
to retire. ,The casualties principally occurred in his 
Majesty’s 17th foot, which conducted itself with a 
spirit and gallantly characteiii^c of British soldiers. 
Major Comyn succeeded in effecting his detour with¬ 
out experiencing any resistance; but conjecturing, 
from the fire of the main body having ceased, that it 
had not succeeded, he deemed it expedient to retire. 
Thus this diversion entirely failed; and every idea of 
acting on the offensive* with so small a force, was 
thenceforth abandoned. Theii knowledge of these 
disastrous surprises at Pursah pid^ Sumunpoor (to¬ 
gether with, the unsuccessful attempt on Bootwid), 
coming at tli^same moment to most stations in In¬ 
dia, coupled Vith the lamented death and failure 

at Kalunga, produced a 

6__ __V - the spell of 

British invincibility had been dissolved by the daring 
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onset of a few reSidute inount^|ieeTs 
powerful hold on public ppjnip;" 



tioii^f odp'erior Valour 

chann wldch enabled us _ . 

would'^'Oliierate Ho longer in our lavour. 
hension was eiitel^^iaed that tbe native Statet^Bfe 
*eady to pour in uj^^ us j^ud: that ^thnsj^^atu* 
pendous fabric which tfie genius, aiid entel|^^|||e^nd 
heroism of the nationiU character had erecbdlrm the 
East, was likely to pass away like the baselei^s 
brie of a visk^” 

The profound inteicsL wiucn .uiese e^piis uispirea 
will excite the surprise of tiie European es¬ 

pecially when compared with.^heir itivi^iHi^rtance. 
But his feelings can never be tjhose of an^Angloi^- 
dian, who» staiidi^'T alone in the tni^t of thousipds 
subject to his sway, feels that-his security js farmi^ 
intimately connected with the 'tiiumphs^l^ revenOs 
of our arms than an^haMtant of Eurc^^ 'jiiiA^a, 
the success of ^a barlraioi^, miemy would ifetitahly 
lead to the ]0f tilie European population, 

or, at least, to the utter extmetion of eVeiy worldly* 
hope;—^whdst, in Euro^/ ^e tnumpfar^f an insult¬ 
ing foe is only marked by pe^^igiy exadion. Thus 
are the extremes of refiheni^,jnd baibarism dk- " 
tinctly marked in, tiie scale o||Biviliz 0 (^ 3 i^But all 
this dismay apd^^^^ were liters 

had been no£hii^% the cbntestj^^|irr^u^ttrf^^ 
The forces of the •^ntendm^) be^ 

fairly arrayed pi the'. field y |heie j^^een^iKnldng 
but midnight .ohbpunters wh|^ fh^)i||^|n^gehbraU 
.ly hasi^.^ldvah^j^, and esCjS^es^-^^e tbe odds 
are greatly ag^nst hiih, at Igast in. the face of day. 
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powers 
. ® “uniber and dis. 

?lcf« by Which they are directed — 
the disjoint^ eflbrte of «,» 
NSi. No! as loog «,;it (otaim that moral 
superjonty Which leads to all this. 

^Ve ;:,;it is only by the superior sci^ 

Ctlial Rnornrar-«^‘ „ Ti.., ^ 


fcotV onotg^^o/a Eo^mt 

»e -«.«it ca^ 

■"^otT^^ EacStTw” 

20th Febr^^ioiij place on the 

en^^oated -ih^llage oo tfe-S^tSta 

c?l ? T' '^'^y ioforSi™ to 

I 'should airive iiidi 

ra^iCme^Ji“*'^'^P®P;PP‘taokmenra o^^^^ , 

2-Hh \r >T - of the 

PicIfPi^-n j ' Lieutenant 

“fttepiquot, 

imp nf/1 • assu^nce, at the saine’# 

0 follow^"*'^ * *»®Pn,of infap% and soW guns - 
mjow m res^e. Upon '^.S^ival of Colonel 
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lick’s force. fSe 

roonconvertedtheffrew ^ and.iit 

„y lost 100 men “^i^CTt^ftfeof *e 

made prisoners, to. v of 

Zng oiBcer. of the ertoy *e 

common troopers, m chsrg^ L* the^l^ » P™*" 

enemy., P” hesnng, eSgomess to 

pect of-hctive 

witness it, that they arriving at., the spot, the 

to'the fficne of actmn. ^ „„ 

,rd^t,spd iotacd in 

seefeg the ^ lieutenants 

^erfomed eminent semc^. ^ Ckimet of' 

WUson of the ^ 'tioned, mia^neralP^ders, 
the 6th, cayaky, were by 

as ha>d^ P^^yr^ like this, so 

thlr in|yl4ualhraVCTy^^ 

utterly at existeLe of an army, na- 

tion Irt^iiiroadvem^^ the stipe- 

turaUy called asserted that poisoned 

rior J^^AKis occ^pn by the Goor- 

khas. . t^e knowledge^^ ^ j,ot 

the indi^tion.of ^ 

appear to (^pany^ 

eral (t« sWood, of pjr 

assum^^ 6^® Augmented to 
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colid the spirit and exultation of this army 

;„itf: tlie|M^j)iect of coming into contact with the ene- 
, niy^;j^uj!;f;their hopes were not realized. At this 
se^^'of the year the Major-general deemed the 
atfeiij^t"fo,penetrate to the enemy*scapital hopeless; 
and limjb^iis operations to a movement in the Ter- 
hae, in,|h#pirection of Jungypoor, where no enemy 
appestfedi**?: The cause of this resolution is under¬ 
stood to have been the apprehension of sickness 
within the ,hills ; and it has been asserted that this 
opinion was sanctioned by a committee of medical 
officers,: bt^ as yet there had been no sickness. To 
a high-sph|:^d ^rmy like this, unbroken in numbers, 
and nepdsi^ a proud confidence in its courage and 
discipline, no determination could have been more 
moi^fying. What rhust have been the humiliation 
of ;&e government, after the exertions it had made 
to Collect so fine an army ? Surely some attempt 
ought to have been made, were it only to have vin¬ 
dicated the reputation of our arms, tiie lustre of 
which had been sullied by the prior events of the 
campaign. The operations' of the succeeding year, 
under General Ochterlony, in this quarter, proved 
that an army could renufifi in the lulls until the mid¬ 
dle of March: this would have^afforded General 
Wood’s dii^on" three weeks for laj^ye operations, 
had he detdnnin^ to advance at the time he assu¬ 
med the command of,, tfa^ army. But, in justice to 
this officer,'it ought'^'be stated,.that sickness had 
begun to br^a^^t in General Ochterlony’s camp at 
that period. ‘ 

Thus the campaign ,entirely f^ed in this 

quarter. Its grand object; the capture of the ene- 
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my’R. capital, remained as distant aS 
vic^sjpf the 2d division of thtf^,](BlBiy 
: a more ignoble." puipkise.;. 
given ffiat they should prevent, as mueh 
the cultivation of the Terhae for timieni 
also to destroy thie resources, w that 
might not be able to subsist w^hen 
cqpnpelled to quit the county on the' " 



the rains. • '! . • 

It is time to advert to the operatioiw of liie M di¬ 
vision of the army, which was destiii^ to penetrate 
the valley of the ^hoon, in order to pff ^ re¬ 
treat of Uraeer Sin^ from the ;lmkii®|^iB Sut- 
lecl^. r'IHs force ai^embled a^ut th<^p^^^b^ 
ber, 1814'. A strong detachtnei^, comSTah^^^y 
Colonel Mawbey of his Majesty’s iffM^regim^^ was 
immediately directed to advance, with a wewi^ .Oc¬ 
cupying Kahinga, a hill fort, the possession "of 
which ;was towards prosecuting ulte¬ 

rior operaticflis. Upon approaching Kalunga,* Colo¬ 
nel Mawbey found that his force was altogether in¬ 
adequate for ^he reduction of the place, and there¬ 
fore determined to suspend'-op.erations until the main 
body should arrive. Upi|i receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, Geher^ Chippie mowd, ^ith f^ whole Of 
his force, fe> .& support of his ^irision. 

On his arrii?^ w k^unga hfe . 

place by !^.f cc^n^' 

.were fiami^l^the, I's^ol^pr^^jBahmaE^^l^^eu- 
tenant^6Bter.|Carpent§rj' by 

a resii^^'Und.^'iJ^Ifigor^'^udilw^^'^oT^roe ^h Ns I.'; 
the 2d cdu^i^Capb^ the l7th Ni l.; . 

thJ tlji^ wfen tUiderf^SjOr Itelly of ihe 'J'th 
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N. I. and the 4th column by Captain Campbell of the 
fi& regiinentN. L f A dismounted troop of his Majes¬ 
ty's 8th diagoo^f^ reserve at head-quarters. 

The sferfei^h of each attacking column might be es- 
timated at 1000 men: the European and native 
troops were intermixed. The dispositions for the 
assaulf*weriB 'eminently calculated to distract and ap¬ 
pal the iM6^y. By a simultaneous attack of four 
columns tih separate points, it was expected that the 
unity, variety, and energy of their onset would con¬ 
found the enemy, and oveipower their means of re¬ 
sistance. To.^ect this disposition, the 3d column, 
under Major Kelly, was directed to move to the op¬ 
posite sside of the hill on which Kalunga stands, and 
to post.dtseiif at a village called Kinsale. The 2d 
column, under Captain Fast, was directed to occupy 
the village of Lakhound y and the 4th column, un¬ 
der Captain Campbell, took post at Ustul. On the 
SOth October, the day prior to the assault, batteries 
for 2 twelve-pounders, 4 six-pounders, 2 mortars, and 
2 howiteers, were erected under the direction of Ma- 
jor Pennington, of the artilleiy, at 800 yards distance 
from the fort. Thus, every preparation being made, 
final orders were issued for the storming of the fort 
on the Slst October. Annexed are extracts from 
these orders:— 

“ Officers will be careful to direct their men on all 
occasions to reserve their fire, and on no account to 
allow a shot to te fired at random; and the Major- 
general expects they will distinctly explain, to their 
respective corps, the necessity, in action, of t^ing a 
cool and deliberate aim; and, above all, to impress 

I. 
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pn their minds the advantage to be gained by a de¬ 
termined'use of the bayonet 

• “ pflScers at the head of columns of will 

move deliberately, so that the men will not lenj^hen 
out, and be enabled to preserve their dist^ce, and 
keep up without fatiguing their men, or 0xhausting 
their breath: officers, therefore are rec^^ded to 
bring their soldiers to the storm in po^&bn of all' 
their physical powers, to effect the impression that 
animal spirits and unimpaired vigour, can always 

command. ^ - 

“ Strict silence to be observed j and 'ff necessary 
to give a word of command during the^march of a 
column to a point of attack, it must be communi¬ 
cated from the front to the rear by the n^^^j|hem- 
selves repeating, in a whisper, the word of th^MCOm- 
mander. 

“ 'When the head of a column is prepared to de- 
bouche towards the point of attack, a short halt 
should be made to gain breath, if circumstances will 
admit; and the officers in command will bAig up 
their men in compact order, with steady and cool 
determination. This is the moment an enemy will 
endeavour to take advantage of any coolness or pre¬ 
cipitation. 

«In all attacks (generally speaking) against en¬ 
trenched and stockaded posts, firing and halting to 
reload only causes severe loss—-this may. be avoided 
by an unikunted and spirited storm./ 

In case .of ambuscade or surprise, a soldier re¬ 
quires all his natural courage;, and whjen he is so 
situated as to be exposed to these attacks in narrow 
pathways /jungles, he must predetermine within 
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biitaeU'to fa^serve the utmost coolness: huriy must 
^ previMt confusion j and even loss sus- 
talh^ with steadiness can-be remedied; and an 
office)^ in command ought always previously to ar¬ 
range in what way he should repel and guard against 
such occurrences. 

‘ enemy we have to encounter are dexterous 
a'short sword.—Officers, caution your sol- 
dier»%) keep them at the point of the bayonet; in 
the storm, beware of their closing. 

"When several columns move to given points, 
officers commanding columns will bear in mind the 
utility and necessity of regulating their march so 
las to redder the attack simultaneous. The effects of 
'jiei'eim columns’ moving at once on an object is on 
'ihost'occasions decisive. 

"Let.emulation actuate all; but corrected by 
steadiness and coolness—^no breaking of ranks or 

funning for who is to be foremost in the contest_ 

each column must be a mutual support—and every 
soldier, actuated by the principle of cool and de¬ 
liberate valour, will always have the advantage over 
wild and precipitate courage. 

" Major-general Gillespie presumes to offer these 
few suggestions, notwithstanding the many excellent 
and experienced officers in* the field might have pre¬ 
cluded the necessity: he relies, howe\ er, on their 
indulgence, which.he is confident he will experience 
from the harmony and zealous soldier-like feeling 
that a^^ears to inspire all. 

“ Officers, commanding columns are requested to 
set their watches with.the Major-generaS’s.' Officers 
commanding columns wUl be pleased to order twelve 

lS 
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men armed with tulwars (or swords) to greced6lB^ch|* 

of the columns.” j : . 

Who (^^withhold his admiration these f^ark^ 
able ordert? What a rare union do they exhiliit of 
smence, caution* and fearless intrepidity and how • 

^cibly do theymculcate the advantages of disci-, 
^ed valour in the assault. They are truly ' 

ttdction of a man who had studied tine ml i^^m- 
wTin was aware what a skilful officer clti Sd 
in regulating an attack. Such orders as these ought 
to have been recorded in the regimental ,^ks of 

the Indian army. ; 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 0<^, 
tober, the signal was fired for the assault^l^e. 
columns under. Colonel Carpenter and 
low immediately .moved forward, and, advancing wifb' 
^ rapidity, succeeded in carrying a small stockade, 
which the enemy had errected on the road leading ■ 
from the Table Land to the fort. Animated by this 
success, they rushed forward to mount the walls• 
•but here they encountered an enemy worthy of their 
valour—the daring onset of the British served only^ 
to rouse the enemy to a more noble resistance j they 
poured such a destructive fire of grape, musketry, 
and arrows, as compelled the- assailants to retreat to, 
the stockade with qoij&derable loss. A troop of the 
8th, or Royal Irish, 'Which led the storming pmty, 
sustained their national reputation for v^our. The 
inflexible courage with which thfeiMttdcfes have de¬ 
fended their forte is exemplified itf ,history, and no-- 
where was';]^ 'quality more signally mani^t than 
at Kalun^'^’i^but in this mstafiice they displayed 
a daring and adyi^tiirous spij^t,! unusual with their 
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MiUJfrym'en. .Disdaining their artificial defences, they 
■leapt ^ waUs, and fairly measured swords with 
%^yal IftA, th»r opponents. The courage and 
mfrepidity of this small band enabled them to repel 
MU attack j but the attempt was honourable to the 
(^^as. vBy.one of those unfortunate accidents 
wisest combinations, tlie signal 
^T^^rassault was not heard by the columns under 
1*^^ Kelly and Captain Fast; 'thus the advantages 
to be derived from combining these attacks were 
entirely lost. The 4th column, under Captain 
Campbell, moved forward and covered the retreat, 
of the 1st column and the reserve. 

;; l^is period, three companies of his Majesty’s 
;5§a arrived from camp. The General immedi- 
aitely placed himself at tlieir head, and, with two six- 
pounders, moved on to the assault. The guns were 
pushed up within 25 yards of the walls, and served 
with the utmost coolness; whilst the storming par- 
ty formed under their fire, and advanced to the as* 
sault. But the courage of the garrison was ade- • 
quate to the emergency; the same destructive fire 
compelled the storming party to retire. A second 
attempt experienced the same fate. These unfbr* 
tupate failures served only to inflame the Jieroic 
■ spirit of Gillespie: he felt as if the character of his 
country was at stake, as if its martial reputation Jiad 
been sullied ^ and that the moment was now arrived 
when its sons were called Upon to risk their lives in 
ite service. Animated by these sentiments, he placed 
himself«£^ce more at the head of the troops, and 
led them on to storm a wicket, from which a heavy 
fire Was maintained by ^ enemy ; but this was des- 
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tined to be the end of his career i-^he was’ 
through heart whilst cheering his men, and id- 
stantly e^ir(ed»|’ Thus perished RoHo. GUlesjdiv is, 
a hero would wish, in the field of honour. He”*wai , 
eminently a soldier—^whose pride and .delight was^; 
% his profession; and his highest ambition the hon- 
lourable discharge of its duties .as a m^' ’bti 
. ardent spirit led him to seek danger^ and dMI^^V 
and sufiPering} he felt that he only existed in scraps' 
which other men shrunk from; that those hazards to 
which they exposed themselves, from a sense of 
honour and duty, were what he positively delighted 
in; that in such scenes only could the heroic ener¬ 
gies of his soul be gratified. He has been reproacli-' 
ed with foolhardiness, and not without reasofi; yet, 
if we judge from these remarkable orders issued t>y 
him on the occasion of the assault of Kalunga, it 
would appear that the elements of prudence and 
caution were duly mingled, in his mental composi- 
tion, with the more brilliant quaUties which we look 
for in the soldier. 

The loss on our part was very considerable, 
amounting to five oflScers, and 24 rank and file kdl- 
ed; and 15 officers, and 195 rank a:nd file wounded. ' 
It is impossible to look ba^ on the operations car¬ 
ried on against Kalunga, without making some ob-' 
servations on the mode of attack adopted against 
that fort. Disdaining the resources of art, and re¬ 
posing an entire confidence in jr &e valour of his . 
troops, the General determined to assault the plMe, " 
and to t^t . every thing to force. Instead.of em¬ 
ploying those certain resources which science affords 
for reducing R^i^fied post, he waited for his 
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batterings,teain, and postponed the assault until a 
breach Hitu been; jmade, the result might have been 
•very ^orent. ^ it was, the mode of attack which 
he pursued^ wai^^attended with conseig^uences ex¬ 
tremely detriment to’ the British interests; it was 
unavoidable that the repulse of a powerful British 
force'ji^ould inspire the Goorkhas with a lofty 
opim^^o^their valour; and that this proud 
conli<|eh^ in themselves should inspirit them to a 
more determined resistance. The events of the war 
appear to countenance this opinion. The idea of the 
superiority of the British, power seems to have van¬ 
ished from the minds of the Goorkhas j at no for- 
mcsr period in our Asiatic wars did we encounter an 
enemy who displayed similar courage and conduct. 
Indeed, ihe whole experience of our Indian wars 
demonstrates, that, no people have displayed a more 
obstinate courage in defending their forts than the 
inhabitants of Hindostan j with them it is a point of 
honour to stand an assault. Where was this spirit 
more manifest than in the defences of Bhurtpoor, 
Komona, Kalunga? Were we not invariably re¬ 
pulsed, although these forts were regularly breach¬ 
ed? A knowledge of these facts ought to have re¬ 
gulated the operations against Kalunga. The mode 
of attack which the General pursued, might succeed 
aga^t a dastardly enemy; but was altogethci' iin- 
suited to the character of the Goorkhas. Indeed 
it is\bbvious that it must be utterly impossible to 
mount R I'ampart when defended by men of courage, 
who are perfectly aware of the time of assault. The 
advantages of situation are so great as to redder the 
attempt almost hopeless j in truth, behind a wiill 
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men are nearly upon an equality in .of 

courage. On the other side* it n^y be chotended; 
tha|^jtfl» idb^pt at escalade hiB often suctseedssd in 
ounri^dumfirars, and the captiiB^ of AQyg&iflt sod 
may be cited as triumphant exem|difica- 
tioDS of it. But these ai'e not pai^el cases they 
were taken, in a measure, by surprise, by Rowing 
open the gates, when the attention ofsi^-itoemy 
was occupied otherwise, in expectation of -ai|>open 
attack against the walls. Thisj it must Be iaeknow> 
ledged, is a very different thing from boldly at¬ 
tempting to mount the ramparts in Iftont of an 
enemy determined to throw, you down.. The cau¬ 
ses which have led to tliis mode of attack are ob¬ 
vious. By a brilliant coup de maint tim waste of 
human life, time, and labour arising from a pro¬ 
tracted siege is prodigiously lessened; and, to effect 
these desirable objects, in besieging a town of im¬ 
portance, an attempt at escalade ought certainly to 
be risked; but it appears to me, the attack should 
be made at night, with the view of surprising the 


enemy, because the darkness and imcertainty as to< 
the point threatened are greatly in favour of the 
assailant} and, if unsuccessful in the first assault, 
the detachment ought instantly to be withdrawn, 
as the object is to surprise the fortress—-not to fight. 
The enemy being oh their guard, there can be fittie 


chance of succeeding by main force. An espen- 
ment of this kind may be risked vdth littlh^loss, 
prior to employing those resources which seie^e 
affor^ in effecting the reduction of a. fortified 
town,f*|f';V.’ ' ' ’ 

^ admii^e expedient was adopted by General 
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Gilles}#^ Kaluoga^. for securing the success of bis 
di£^rent^|l'tisio^=j; eacb attacking column was pre- 
“>ceded a bodji'^ Swordsmen, a disposition whicA 
appettrs mUl ad 0 p^ fpr a storming paxtyt as in the 
assault , it is of ^eat importance that the soldier 
should possess the utmost freedom in his motions, 
and thathds offensive weapons should be light, so that 
he mal^^lexi^ every energy in mounting a ladder, 
withoiM^h^g encumbered by his arms: applying 
these obsemtions, it is obvious that a sword is in¬ 
finitely better adapted for this purpose than a musket, 
the weight of which latter is a great encumbrance. 
The first impulse of the soldier, indeed, must be to 
throw it away, and to trust to his bayonet only. Un¬ 
questionably considerable advantage is derived from 
the fire of musketry; but it would only be neces¬ 
sary to arm the swordsmen with pistols (a much 
. more handy weapon) to produce the same effect j— 
andi thus armed, a body of men would be far more 
likely to mount a breach, or cUmb .a ladder, than ■ 
.another party accoutred in the usual manner. No 
army possesses greater facilities for forming a body, 
of expert swordsmen than that of Bengal. It is the 
national weapon of the seapoy of Hindostan, and he 
delights in its exercise; indeed, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that commanding officers can restrain their 
m^E^om carrying their swords'into action, or upon 
the’^^e of march. The practice, however, is with 
reason'diiKOuraged, as tending to induce the men to 
thn^W;iway iheir muskets, and to trust entirely to 
thmr swords. So far this exclusive reliance on the 
musket may be useful in the field, but it would be 
the height of folly to persist in it, when it is proved 
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that the use of the sword is so superior in tKe.^sault. 
Again, it may be highly proper 'that an eh^, bat^ 
talipn,%hoidd be armed with muskets i af- 

ho reawin why a select portion of coips 
shMild not be furnished with an additional wapbn, 
where peculiar circumstances warrant its adaption. 

In such a case, a blind adherence to establisl^ rules 
must prove eminently pernicious. 

But to return from this digression, and tfelesums 
the narrative of the operations of this division. By th( 
death of Major-general Gdlespie,, the command ot 
this force devolved upon Colonel Mawbey of his 
Majesty’s 53d regiment, who received orders from the 
commander-in-chief to invest the fort of Kalunga, 
as closely as possible, with’the view of.preven^g 
the introduction of supplies and reinforcement into, 
the garrison. At the same time, a formidable bat-, 
tering train was dispatched from Delhi, to ensure the 
ultimate reduction of the place. On the 24th No¬ 
vember, the battering train arrived. No time was 
lost in erecting batteries; and, on the 26th Novem-;‘ 
ber, a breach in one of. the curtains of the fort wasj 
reported practicable. Orders were immediately given 
for the assault next morning;—^the storming party,, 
commanded by Major Ingleby, 53d regiment, to 
consist pf the grenadiers, light infantry, and a bat¬ 
talion company of his Majesty’s 53d regiment,;^d 
the whole of the grenadier companies of the n^ye, 
battalions in camp. These. .formidable prep^pns. 
served only to inflame the courage of the g^3spn 
and, instead of resigning themselves to fate, -^th die 
blind confidence of Asiatics, they had strained every _ 
nerve, during the night, , in strengthening their de-’ 
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fences. Hayi^jg erected r stockade behind the 
breacli,.^tth a trench , beforfr»4t, and flanked its en¬ 
trance severedJ^ni^^mey awaited the assault,, 

with a d^nbihation to^exeiS;; every energy in repel, 
ling it ']^ly m the morning of the 27th, the storm¬ 
ing party motfed on to the assault, but encountered 
such a foramMile resiistance, that, after exposing 
themselves fw three hours to a most destructive fire, 
they were oi^p^ed to' retire.. In this assault, in 
which the officOrs of the 53d regiment highly dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, while endeavouring to lead 
on their men, Lieutenant Harrington of this regi¬ 
ment perished most nobly. He fell in the breach 
whilst calling upon his men to follow him. Our 
loss was very heavy; officers killed 3, wounded 8 j 
non-commissioned officers and privates, killed 34, 
wounded 409. This severe loss is to be ascribed to 
the length of time that the troops were exposed be¬ 
fore the breach. What useful purpose could be 
gained by it, it is dilGficult to imagine; it appears ob¬ 
vious, that, if the storming party cannot attain their 
object wiftiin an hour, it would be infinitely better 
that, they should be withdrawn. Animated with 
hope, and ignorant of the obstacles which oppose 
him, the soldier’s best chance of succeeding is in the 
first atteihpt; but every succes^ve failure tends only 
' to dy^rten him, and to weaken his confidence. 
But^e"itommander-in-chief was not satisfied witli 
the r^iiit of this enterprise, and ordered a court of 
inqdiry‘iht6 ihe conduct of the troops engaged. In 
. India, itlis invariably the practice, where a Euro¬ 
pean regiment is present with a division, that it 
should lead in every storming party ; thus, if this 
division has seen much service, the European corps 
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is nearly swept off, whilst particularly the native corps 
are strong in numbers; mid this was tHe ^e 

76th regiments inXord Lake’s' ca^dgi|B. 
In illiese^wo assaults of Kalunga, the 58d r^inient 
must have lost 400 men in killed and wo|[ihded.'' The 
practice in question has aruen &om the superior con¬ 
fidence reposed in European valour. This confidence 
maybe well founded, but if so, would it not be desir¬ 
able that a European corps should be reiieived for any 
extraordinary emergency? Instead of exposing it 
continually, it would be much better that each 
corps and camp should lead in the assault in due 
'otation, which would cherish a spirit of emulation 
lighly beneficial to the service. The ofiicers of the 
Bengal army place great confidence in their seapoys, 
ind are convinced, that, were a fair field allowed for 
iheir valour, they would mount the breach with a 
spirit worthy the soldiers of any other service. 

On the morning of the 30th, the Goorkhas aban¬ 
doned fort Kalunga, which was entered by Major 
Kelly, while the last of the garrison were makii^' 
their escape. It at first excited some surprise that 
this heroic band, consisting of not more than 2 or 
3(X) men, which had successfully resisted an Engludi 
division 6,000 strong, should have quitted their post 
at a period when their continuance would have 
jirovcd of eminent service to their countiy. But 
it was afterwards discovered, that some meisures- 
which had been taken by us to cut o^tli^r 
had M completely succeeded, as to fon^^^l&'un- 
med^ evacuation of the place. On ^ whole, 
the^^efence of Kalunga must excite oiit wannest ad¬ 
miration, and, there is reason to believe, that, had it 
been generally followed, the conquest of the coun- 
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tiy wdi^d have been achieydtl with difficulty. On 
e'i^cjiat^j ^aiunga, the Killedar retired to a hUl 
about’tibreie or^ four distance, and took up a 
positira vrith me remiiant of his party. A detach, 
ment from liie English, force, under Captain Warner 
of the 6A N. I. approached this position, but failed 
in dispiMsessihg the enemy. Having received intel¬ 
ligence that, considerable minforcements were ex¬ 
pected to join the enemy in this position, the com¬ 
manding-officer determined to dislodge them; and, 
to effect this object, Major Ludlow (an officer of 
superior skill and enterprise) was direcfed to assume 
the command of a detachment, consisting of 150 
men of the light infantry battalion, and five com¬ 
panies of the 1st battalion 6th N. I. On arriving 
at the enemy’s position, Major Ludlow found that 
they had evacuated this post, and retired to one 
more inaccessible. The commanding-officer imme¬ 
diately halted, and sent forward a seapoy as a spy, 
who might bring accurate information respecting 
the enemy. This service was well performed by 
the seapoy, who brought back the requisite informa- 
tion. The position of tlie enemy was nearly inac- 
c^ble,^on the summit of a steep mountain, the as¬ 
cent to which was rendered difficult by there being 
only one road, and that command^-by the enemy. 
But difficulties served only to animate the gallant 
^>int oLX^^ctw; at 10 o’clock p. w.' he moved for- 
^d^ded by moonlight, commenced ascend- 
mg the About one a. m. they came upon tiie 
enemy, wiidse fires were still burning; but the diffi¬ 
culty of the ascent having occasioned a great deal 
of straggling, it was necessary to ha^ until the rear 
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closed up > and, in tbte mean time, l^e seapby spy 
sent forward to reconnoitre ; his ad^iiee, how¬ 
ever, vwas observed by one of their sentinels, who 
gave the alarm to their camp. ' At this criids Major 
Ludlow, with admirable judgment, determihed to 
attack them in this mommit of alarm, although only 
100 of the light infantry were sufficiently advanced 
to be thus employed—such were the difficulties of 
the ascent. Captain Nathaniel Bucke, of the 16th 
N. I. volunteered to head the advanced party; Ensign 
Turner, of the 7th N. I. commanded the 2d party; and 
Ensign Richmond, of the l6th N. I. the 3d party. 
These divisions attacked the enemy with spirit, and 
maintained the contest with great animation until 
the main body came up. Upofn its arrival, the ad¬ 
vanced division pushed forward, and charged the 
enemy with such impetuosity that they were unalJle 
to withstand their attack, and fled in all directions, 
leaving 50 men killed in the field. In this attack 
Captain Bucke received a severe wound by a match¬ 
lock ball, whilst engaged in personal contest with 
the enemy. A seapoy, named Seetul Singh, per¬ 
formed eminent service in bayoneting the Ghoorkha 
who was engaged with his conunanding-offiebr. 
Thus these intrepid mountaineers fled before an in¬ 
ferior body of -those men whom they had repelled 
from their walls. The effects of darkness in distract¬ 
ing the faculties, and appalling the hearts^ Wn, 
are wonderful! The courage and intrejpdity which 
the British detachment displayed in ink flight at¬ 
tack are worthy of admiration. The ^mmand of 
the division had now devolved upon Major-general 
Martindell, whose first operations were difected 
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igainst the important post of Nahun; but tlic enemy 
evacuated the post on the approach of our army. 
The services of the army were now required ibr 
he laborious purpose of bringing up the battering 
rain of the division, preparatory to investing the 
Ibrt of Jumpta, distant about four miles from Nahun. 
To redder the reduction of Jumpta more certain, a 
combined operation was immediately undertaken 
against some heights commanding the jilace j lor 
which purpose Major Ludlow moved, on the even¬ 
ing of the 26tli, with the grenadier company of the 
53d regiment, five companies of the light inllintry 
battalion, and the 1st battalion 6th N. I.; whilst 
Major Richards moved in the morning of the 27lh, 
in another direction, with the light company of 
his Majesty’s 53d regiment, live companies of tlie 
light infantry battalion, and the 1st battalion 13th 
N. I. for the purpose of cooperating with Majoi 
Ludlow. Upon approaching the heights, Major 
Ludlow found the ascent strongly stockaded in 
several places—but, undaunted by these obstacles, 
he determined upon the assault. Advancing with 
courage, they carried several of the smallei- stockades 
with ease. Emboldened by this success, they rushed 
forward against the largest stockade : but here their 
career was stopped; the abruptness of the ascent 
prevented there being supported by the main body, 
wlucjh. compelled them to retire after suffering se¬ 
verely., „IieutenantMunt, of the Ist regiment N. I, 
perisl;^ on this occasion, and Lieutenant Seyer, of 
the 6th N. I. was dreadlWly cut by the Goorkhas, 
but rescued out of their hands by the personal ex¬ 
ertions of Major Ludlow'. With the view of co- 
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operating in this attack, M^or Richards mdved for- 
ivard»ili^ dn of the of the for^ took up a 
po^tioii yitiun 900 yards of it. This fired the spC 
lit df the Goorkha coitimander, who drew out his 
forcd, and assaulted our troops ^th fierce impetu¬ 
osity. Like the heroes of Montrose or Prince Charles 
Edward, they attacked our line of infantry sword 
in hand j and were only repelled by the superiority 
of our fire and the determined use of the bayonet. 
Never was the triumph of disciplined valour over 
barbarian energy more conspicuously manifest—-nine 
times did they attempt, to storm our position, and 
as many times were they repulsed. The action of 
this day presented events of a singular nature; the 
improved military science Of the 19th century was 
opposed to that which characterized the feudal age. 
Wiilst Major Richards was thus nobly supporting 
the reputation of the British name. Major-general 
Martindell had received intelligence of Major Lud¬ 
low’s failure, which determined him to send positive 
orders to Major Richards to retire, under the ap¬ 
prehension that the entire force of the enemy might 
be directed against him. It is to be regretted that 
this order was given, as Major Richards liad com¬ 
pletely succeeded in maintaining his position. Had 
his detachment been reinforced, it would have 


been attended with eminent advantage to the pub¬ 
lic service.* On receiving this order, 
ards immediately commenced his retre^;^^m^g 
the neqessaty dispositions, by ordering the 
. comp^y!,Sd battalion SfitH N. I. to cover it ’ With 
admitmie tact the Goorkhahs had perceived that 
. mir division was about to retrograde, and had anti- 
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clpated such a movement by occupying a hill which 
fay in the lihe of their retreat. Thus, after the la¬ 
bours of a well-fought day, a more desperate con¬ 
flict was to be gone through; but nothing could 
daunt the spirit of this division. They succeed¬ 
ed in QVjercoming this obstacle, though with the 
loss of nearly the whole of the light company of die 
^2d battalion 26th N. I. which perished wdth its 
officers, Lieutenants Thackeray and Wilson. To 
maintain the discipline of this company in its high¬ 
est perfection was the great aim of Lieutenant 
Thackeray through life.—What a noble consolation 
it must have been to this officer, in his dying mo¬ 
ments, to have reflected, that his unparalleled ex¬ 
ertions in contending against the enemy had mainly 
contributed to save the detachment. 

After a fatiguing march, duiing which they were 
continually harassed by the Goorkhas, Major Rich¬ 
ards’s detachment arrived at Nahun, having sustained 
a severe loss in officers and men.—A soobadahr and 
1U men had lallen into the hands of the enemy, and, 
contrary to exi)cctation, were treated with humanity, 
and dismissed on their parole. Thus, this combined 
movement entirely failed. The operations of the iljvi- 
sion were now suspended until reinforcements should 
arrive : until then,’ the Major-general contenled 
himself with mainlining his position before Naiiiin. 
These f^&ftprements did not arrive before the be¬ 
ginning of March. The Major-general was now di¬ 
rected to cooperate with Major-general Ochterloiiy, 
in the siege of Malown. For this ])nrposc. Major 
Richards was detached; on the 31st March, with a 
considerable force, with instructions to occupy the 
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Peacock mountain, preparatory to reducing the for¬ 
tified post of Jytuck. To counteract tins movement, 
a force of 1300 Goorkhas moved from Jytuck with 
the view of surprising Major Richards’s detachment. 
On the morning of the 1st Major Richards conti¬ 
nued his march j but the day had scarcely dawned, 
when this formidable force was discovered in front 
of our line of march. Lieutenant Young of the 27th 
N. I. who commanded the advanced guard, lost not 
a moment in attacking them with the light compa¬ 
nies. The Goorkhas received this charge by a well- 
sustained fire.; but Major Richards coming up at 
this moment, and charging them instantai\eously 
with his main body, they fled in great confusion. 
In this skirmish the loss of the enemy was very se¬ 
vere—^killed, 107 ; wounded, 250. Our loss was-i-. 
killed, 7; wounded, 2 officers, 27 seapoys. Major 
Richards was now at liberty to occupy Punchul, a 
position which enabled us to cut off tlie garrison of' 
Jytuck from supplies. The division was now occu¬ 
pied in investing Jytuck, and carrying on the siege 
of this post until the fall of Malown, which event 
led to the surrender of Jytuck, by a special article in 
the treaty concluded wi^ Umeer Singh, by Major- 
general Ochterlony. This ’ finished the career of 
this division, the Afferent coi^ps of which returned 
into cantonments. 

It remains now to give some accouiU; of tlje ope¬ 
rations of die 4di division, commanded by Major- 
general Ochterlony. It is understood that this oflS- 
cer (from the facilities which his political situation af¬ 
forded) was better acquainted with the Goorkha cha¬ 
racter than any other general officer commanding a di- • 
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visionthat he was thorougWy aware of tlK'ir su- 
^\eriority, in* point of valour, to the generality of Hin¬ 
doos—and that this knowledge guided his operations 
against the enemy—^that he was cautious in risking 
his troops in enterprises where the most desperate 
courage .would fail merely from the obstacles which 
the nature of the ground presented—and that he 
trusted to pur superiority in science and resources as 
the most elFectud means of subjugating an enemy, 
whose country afforded no fair field for bringing the 
contest to an open decision in the plain. On the 
4th November this division advanced to Nalaghiir 
(a hill ^rt), which was immediately invested. On 
the 5th the place surrendered. The garrison mareh- 
ed out with their arms, their personal safely being 
secured to tlfcm. 

The political address of the General was now ex¬ 
erted in detaching the garrison from their allegiance 
to the Goorkha power. This course was perfectly 
justifiable ; inasmuch as it was generally imdersluod 
that many of the Nepaulcsc propej’ had reluctantly 
engaged in furthering the ambitious designs of the 
Goorkhas. The operations of the division were now 
directed against the fort of Ramghur, prior to which 
the General succeeded in forming an alliance with 
the inhabititants of Plassiah, wfio cherished a hitler 
animosity against the Goorkha power.—Theii' exer¬ 
tions were found to be of eminent service in o\ ei - 
coming the obstacles which opposed the advance- o!‘ 
the division to Ramghur, as the difficulty of-traiw- 
porting a field train, in a mountainous counti} like 
this, could only be surmounted by the most fcaborious 
efforts on the part of the army. On the 21lh 

' M (J 
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November, batteries were erected against a stockadfe 
which^ ^ de^nded the entrance to Ramghur. Tliis' 
situated upon a lofty hill, and was occupied 
by Uweer Singh Thappa, who commanded in this 
quarter with a force of 6000 men. In the event of 
being closely pressed, the Goorkha commander had 
provided a retreat to Malown, the principal seat 
of his power. Oni the 25th November, Lieutenant 
Lawtie, of the engineers, had proceeded from the 
batteries with the view of reconnoitcring the posi¬ 
tions of the enemy. Whilst employed in this duty, 
a powerful body of Goorkhas interposed thernselves 
between his small body and our camp, anc^cut off 
their retreat. An officer of talent is. never witliout 
resources: he instantaneously formed the resolution 
of attacking a redoubt in front, which ^ould secure 
his safety until reinforcements should arrive. Ani- 
mated by his spirit, his men pushed forward md 
gained the redoubt, but found themselves unable to 
maintain it against the overwhelming odds which 
were brought against them. They were therefore 
Compelled to retire, leaving 45 men killed, among 
whom was Lieutenant Williams of the 3d N. I. The 
defences of the fort were now,found to be so strong 
that the Major-general ^as compelled to suspend 
operations until reinforcements should arrive. No¬ 
thing could be more distressing to the Bengal a^poys 
than the nature of the service in which theyf.|rere 
engaged. Transported from a warm climat^ into 
one where tlie cold was so great that their officers 
amused themselves with throwing snow-balls, and 
stinted itf ^ir usual allowance of provisions, it was 
a situationr of all others, where their fidelitv to the 
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State was put'to a severe test. In such circumstances, 
how easy would it have l|een for these men to have 
.deserted to their homes.* But it is honourable to 
the soldiers of this Rriny, that they passed tlirough 
tliis ordeal without any stain upon their character. 
On the 26th December, the Major-general was re¬ 
inforced by the 2d battalion 7th N. I. commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Lyons, which escorted some 
heavy guns required for the purpose of sieges. 
Upon the arrival of this force, the General de¬ 
termined to cut off the communication of the enemy 
with Malown, his principal fortress; and for this 
purpose Lieutenant-colonel Thomson was detached 
witli the 2d battalion 3d N. I., the light infantry 
battalion, a. suitable proportion of guns, and some 
auxiliary troops. This officer moved on the 28th 
December, and commenced operations very success¬ 
fully, by seizing some heights which commanded the 
enemy’s post. The possession of this position com¬ 
pelled the enemy to evacuate a stockade which was 
commanded by the heights. Perceiving that tliey 
were out-generalled in this movement, the enemy 
determined to regain their former superiority by a 
bold attempt to sutprise Colonel Thomson’s position. 
At dawn of day, a strong column was observed in 
our front, and our troops had just time to form 
when the Goorkhas made their onset. But, aided 
by the .advantage of the ground, the jcgnlarity of 
our piatpoh fire, and the destructive eflect of our 
shrapnells, our troops succeeded in rej)elling tin ii 

* Some desertions occurred before this division entered the liillii, 
but I believe none afterwards. 
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charge. Undaunted by their failure in the first 
assauljp the enemy again attempted to storm the 
positioni but were compelled to retire, leaving 50 
killed on the field. 

The result of this affair determined Umeer Singh 
to niove to the northward, with the view of throwing 
himself into MaJown; and, in order to force him to 
tliis alternative, or to bring him to action, the main 
body of the army moved forward'under General 
Ochterlony, whilrt Colonel Thomson pressed him 
on the other side of the Ramghur range of heights. 
At this juncture the GoOrkha commander manifest¬ 
ed some irresolution in his plans, and seemed in¬ 
clined to move towards Belaspoor, with the Rajah 
of which place he had formed an alliance j but a 
counter-movement on the part of General Ochter¬ 
lony determined him to hasten his retreat towards 
Malown. To prevent the Rajah of Belaspoor from 
affording any efficient aid to Umeer Singh, Colonel 
Arnord mai’ched with his brigade on the Slst 
January, and took up a position within four coss of 
Belaspoor. The nature of the country opposed the 
strongest obstacles to an invading enemy, but no 
opposition was made. The RajSih remained en¬ 
camped beyond the Sutledge, but sent a message to 
General Ochterlony requesting that he might re¬ 
main neutral. He ’iras evidently waiting until one 
party should obtain a.decided advantage.—A weak 
state, between two powerfid neighbours, has no'-t^er 
resource but calculations of this nature. The ad¬ 
vance to Malown being greatly retarded by the 
nature of the ground, the Major-general determined 
to commence operations against the fort of Ramghur, 
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which had been left in the rear of our army. To 
effect this object. Captain Hamilton of the 7th N. I. 
was detached with a force consisting of 200 regulars, 
and 1000 irregulars. The conduct of the siege was 
intrusted to Captain Webbe of the artillery, and 
Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers. On the 12th 
February this detachment broke ground before the 
fort, at 405 yards distance.—The enemy did not sally 
out until our troops had securely posted them¬ 
selves ; and were repulsed with loss. On the 13th 
and 14th the pioneers were engaged in constructing 
a road for the conveyance of the battering train; 
and on the 15th one of the eighteen-pounders was 
dragged up to this post. Such were the difficulties 
of the ascent that another could not be brought 
up before evening. The fire from this battery soon 
silenced the guns in the fort; and, in the course of 
the ensuing day, several messages passed between 
the garrison and our troops, but the enemy refused 
the terms which were offered them. On the after¬ 
noon of the Ifitli, the northern face of the fort was 
laid in ruins, and a report made to the commanding 
officer that the breach woiild be' practicable in a 
short time. The powerful impression which our 
artillery had made on the walls had the usual eftcct 
on the mind of the Killedar.—Perceiving that a 
storm was inevitable, he sued for terms, and was al¬ 
lowed to march out with the honours of war, on 
condUiion that the fort of Jagooree should he given 
up at the same time. The garrison of Ramghui 
amounted to 100 men, and that of .Tagooi!^ to the 
same number. With such diminished means their 
government coidd not expect much: still, if fliese 
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gariisotts^ bad fought as heroically as their country- 
jnen >t K^unga, the strength of this division of the 
arinyv would have been wasted before, these paltry 
foiiraii^i,' and the subjugation of their country 
for a season., The fall of Bamghur was fol¬ 
lowed by that of Taraghur, which was invested on 
the ioth, and breached on the llth: the garrison, 
250 strong, made their escape during the night. It 
is surprising that this garrison made such a feeble 
resistance, considering its numbprs and the precau¬ 
tions they had taken to counteract the, effects of 
breaching, by erecting an inner wall of loose stones. 
The reduction of Chamba, which capitulated on tlie 
l6th, threw the whole of the enemy's fortresses (to 
the south of the Gunba) into our possession. The 
superior science, judgment, and enthusiastic courage 
of Lieutenant Lawtie of the en^neers, were emi¬ 
nently conspicuous during the whole course of these 
operations; the labour of conducting the details 
of these sieges having almost entirely devolved upon 
him—and to this must be attributed his decease, 
which took place towards the end of the campaign. 
His death was felt as a public loss. These successes 
of our arms were attended with the usual effects, in 
inducing those who wavered to court our alliance.— 
The Rajah of Bclaspoor, and others, were quite zeal¬ 
ous in their offers of service; but they produced a 
very different effect on Unieer Singlit, who was 
alarmed lest we should attack Soorugghur. To ren¬ 
der its defences more secure, he commeq;^ the 
erection of a new stockade in the line between Tar¬ 
aghur and Malown, and, by uniting ponderous 
masses of rock with stone walls,- he succeeded in 
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erecting a work of considerable strengtii; but heart 
•and soul were wanting—these strong entrenchments 
. were abandoned by the enemy on the first fire from 
3 howitzer. Sir David Ochterlony now determined 
to commence operations against Soorugghur, and for 
tliis purpose Captain Hamilton of the 7tli N. moved 
forward at midnight, on the Slst March, with in- 
structions to gain the heights in its neighbourhood, 
an object which w’as effected without any opposition. 
The remainder of the troops, after a fatiguing march 
of 15 hours, succeeded in bringing up the guns and 
baggage. A party of the enemy, who were posted 
in a stockade between our position and Soorugghur, 
commenced a fire of musketry upon our troops, but 
were quickly silenced by a six-pounder, which was 
brought to bear upon the stockade. It was now 
discovered that the elevation of our position was too 
great to enable us to form efficient batteries against 
Soorugghur. Our force, therefore, remained in posi¬ 
tion, overawing the garrison of Soorugghur, whilst 
other operations were in progress. The period was 
now arrived when the Major-general had maturetl 
his plans against Uineer Singh. By the reduction of 
his fortresses the field was now open for attempting 
a series of combined operations against his positions 
in the Malown range of hills,: and which, if success- 
ful, would ultimately compel him to retire within 
that fortress. To effect rais object five columns 
wereput in mo'Uon, with’instructions to move against 
separate points in this fortified range of heights. 

• Tlic 1st column, consisting of the two light com¬ 
panies of the 19th regiment N. I. and 1000 irregulars, 
commanded by Lieutenant Fleming of llic l(.)lh 
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regiment, was directed to move at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, with instructions to occupy the • 
post of Eyla, situated between Dab and Deothul. 

The 2d column, consisting of the 2d battalibn, 
7th N. I. commanded by Major Lawrie, was ordered 
to move against the fortified position of Deothul, 

The 3d column, consisting of the 2d battalion 3d 
N. I. commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Thomson, 
had the same destination as the 2d column, but was 
directed to move by a different route. 

The 4th column, consisting of three companies 
of the 1st battalion 19th N. I. and a body of irre¬ 
gulars, the whole commanded by Captain Bowyer, 
was directed to move and occupy a position in. the 
direction of Malown< This attack was to be con¬ 
sidered as a feint, but with instructions to convert it 
into a reality should circumstances afford an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The 5th column, coihmanded by Captain Showers, 
and consisting of two companies of the 2d battalion 
7th N. I. a company of the 1st battalion 19th N. I. 
and a body of irregulars, was destined to move 
against the enemy’s cantonments to the right of 
Malown, with orders to consider this attack as a 
feint, to be improved as circumstances might direct. 

By thus dividing his force, the Major-general con¬ 
fidently anticipated that file variety of these attacks, 
and uncertainty as to the real point .threatened, 
would distract the enemy, and diminish his means 
resistance. 

At the time appointed, the 1st column moved on 
and took up its position without interruption. The 
occupation of this point was the signal for the other 
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columns to proceed t^Plhe different points of attack, 
'fhe march of the second and third columns was 
.so well calculated that both these columns gained. 
tiieTTeights at the same moment—and, uniting witli 
rapidity, they pushed on to gain a more advanced 
position. 

Whilst ascending a steep hill, the progress of this 
column was checked by the fearless intrepidity of 
20 or 30 Goorkhas, who rushed from the summit, 
sword in hand, and struck a momentary terror into 
our ranks: The men wavered, and retreated a few 
steps—^the moment was • perilous; the success or 
failure of the column hung upon a tlircad, but the 
event was not long doubtful—discipline and a sense 
of honour triumphed over tins temporary impulse; 
they advanced with renewed courage, and drove 
the enemy before tliem. On gaining the summit of 
the hill, the position of Deothul appeared in view} 
but, previous to attaining it,- it was necessary to dis¬ 
lodge the enemy, who occupied a strong position in 
the vicinity. This service was ably performed, 
and the enemy, dispirited at the boldness of the 
attack, retreated in disorder to another position, 
which they were again compelled to abandon. 
Thus far success had crowned the efforts of this 
column; but it had no effect in relaxing their vigi¬ 
lance, the remainder of thi? day having been em¬ 
ployed in throwing up works for tlie protection of 
the post The moment was now anived when 
Umeer Singh felt that it was necessary to make a 
lut and desperate, effort to maintain the ascendancy 
of the Goorkha' state, or that it should perish for 
ever. Should the British maintmii their present po- 
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sitions, the fall of the GoJ^ha power was inevi¬ 
table. Animated by this conviction, he determined 
.to assault Colonel Thomson’s positioa; next morn¬ 
ing,’ with a select body of 3,000 men, commanded 
by Bukhlyar Thapa, a chosen commander. At 
dawn of day, this column assaulted Colonel Thom¬ 
son’s position with a courage and conduct of rare 
occurrence in Asiatic warfare. Having marched 
in perfect order within .20 or, 30 paces of the en¬ 
trenchment, they delivered their fire, and then, 
sword in hand, rushed forward to carry it Such 
was their ardour, that several of these gallant spi¬ 
rits leapt over the wall, and were bayoneted within 
the entrenchment. Never was the courage of the 
Bengal seapoy put to a severer test) it was only by 
the superiority of our fire,.- the advantage of our . 
position, and the destruction which our shrapnells 
carried into the ranks of the enemy, tliat.our trcmps 
were enabled to repel this daring onset. The first 
fury of this torrent being spent, the combatants had 
time to breathe. This w'as a proud moment to the 
Biitish: the consciousness of the valour which they 
had displayed, inspired them with a thorough con- 
. viction that they would be able to foil every attempt 
of the foe. Other feelings agitated the Goorkhas— 
rage, shame, the humiliatirig sense of defeat; and 
these stimulated to utmost by the severe ani¬ 
madversions of their clfief j who, conac^i^ that his 
private interests were identified, with the existence 
of the Goorkha power, was 'roused, .by every per¬ 
sonal feeling, to goad his men to the combat. Ad¬ 
dressing himself to their national prejudices as Hin¬ 
doos, and to their feelings as soldiers, he exhorted 
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tliein to renew the assault. Impelled to action by 
• those anims]^ remonstrances, they advanced once 
mwe against tlie entrenchment. Their utmost efforts 
were now directed against the guns (to the posses¬ 
sion of which all Asiatics look forward as decisive 
of the.pontest.) Eveiy nerve was strained to gain 
their object. Tlie contest became most animated 
and destructive in this quarter. Tlie artilleiymen 
were almost all swept off: Lieutenants Cartwright, 
Armstrong, and Hutchinson, with the assistance of 
two or three privates, akme remained to serve tlie 
guns; but the coolness and fortitude of this small 
remnant, aided by the exertions of the infantry, 
enabled them to rppulse this formidable attack. 
‘The confidence of the enemy had now visibly abated, 
^.though several desultory attempts were still made 
i^nst our position. But the courage of our troops 
would be restrained no longer; they leapt the en¬ 
trenchment, and drove the enemy befbte them. 
Thus baffled and discomfited, the Goorkhas retreat¬ 
ed, leaving 500 men killed and wounded on the 
field. 

The 4tli column, commanded by Captmn Bowyer* 
moved forward at the appointed signal; and, ad¬ 
vancing with rapidity, gained the point which had 
been assigned to it in the pl^6f operation;—it re¬ 
mained in this* position frcilii-7 a. m. until 12 a. m. 
At this p^od, perceiving that the column on liis 
right, commandied by Captain Showers, had entirely 
B^ed, and that a body of auxiliaries on his left had ’ 
retreated, the commanding ofiicer determined to 
retire;—^thus acting in confimnity to his instruc¬ 
tions, which directed that this attack should only be 
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considered as a feint. This retreat was executed 
with a skill and judgment which have j^n rarely • 
equidled on the part of the commander. To reii'eat 
down a hUl, in the presence of a superior enemy, 
who is ready to charge from the summit, is at dl 
times a perilous undertaking, and can only succeed 
where the discipline of a corps is perfect,- and the 
soldiers repose entire confidence in their chief. This 
was eminently the case in the present instance. The 
movement was executed precisely as is practised on 
a field day: one half of the detachment retired and 
took up a commanding position, which enabled it 
to cover the retreat of the other pm:ty—thus alter¬ 
nately protecting each other} whilst the Goorkhas 
rushed down the hill, anticipating the destruction of’ 
the detachment. But their hopes were baffled; their 
charge was invariably repulsed by the superiority of 
our fire. In this manner, the commanding officer 
effected a most masterly retreat. At no period, du¬ 
ring die campaign, was our superiority in discipline 
more manifest than in the conduct of this column. 

, The'5th column, commanded by Captain >Sliowers, 
marched from Ruttunghur at the appointed signal. 
On ascending a steep hill, between the Kukrce stock- 
,ade and Malown, it was attacked by a body of 
Goorkhas, who charged fi'om the summit, and over¬ 
threw our column. Ah^ugh the faili^ of this de¬ 
tachment was a humiliating s^ht to those^Who witness¬ 
ed it from the batteries, yet the retreat nf this body is 
said to have been eminently picturesque, having ru^-‘ 
ed down tliis steep declivity in the shape of a wedge,’ 
pursued by the Goorkhas-sword in hand. On reach¬ 
ing the plain, out troops felt that the advantages of 
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•situation were no longer on the side of their oppo¬ 
nents : they r^ed, and drove the enemy before them, 
'fhe' Commanding officer, aware that the reputation 
of the Goorkhas for superior valour, and their dex- 
terity in tlie use of the sword, had made a powerful 
impression on the minds of the seapoys, stood forth 
in his own person, a heroic example of what tliey 
ought to do in the hour of danger. Advancing in 
front of his detachment, he awaited the shock of the 
Goorkhas, having skin one of their chiefs, with 
whom he engaged in personal combat. He fell cover¬ 
ed with wounds. Those who knew him, feel how 
impossible it is to do justice to his character as an 
officer. His heart and soul were devoted to the ser¬ 
vice. In war, his ardent spirit led him to seek the 
post, of danger; but in peace, his conduct was no 
less marked for a kindness and sympathy with the 
wants of his soldiers, which did honour to him as a 
man. 

With the most unfeigned respect for his charact^ 
as an officer, I shall presume to make some remarits 
on the orders which he issued for the conduct of his 
column. Reposing an entii’e confidence in the valour 
of his men, he had given the most positive orders 
tliat his soldiers should only use the bayonet in the 
attack—timSting alone to th^ determined use of it 
for succ^s. To this must be attributed tlic failure 
of the attach On looking back to the oiieralions of 
the different columns, it will be found that tiieir 
' success can only be ascribed to the superiority of our 
fire, and the perfection of our discijiline. Of the 
first essential advantage this column was deprived, 
which, in all probability, led to its overthrow'. In*- 
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de^ it must be^obvious, thati where tlie cont-end- • 
ing partieb are lipon an equality.in point ^courage, 
an al^ldng column, ascending a hill, ‘when "hot 
allowed to fire, must inevitably be, defeated. The 
fire of tiio opposing enemy must thin the ranks 
and dispirit tlie assailants, whilst the advantages of 
situation affords an immense superiority in repel¬ 
ling the attack. It is only by^a superior fire, and 
greater perfection in discipline, that these disadvim- 
tages can be overcome.. In these respects the Bri¬ 
tish were immeasurably superior;—^but who will 
dare to say that our seapoys possessed a superiority 
in valour? An officer should study the genius of 
his troops, and adapt his mode of attack to their 
national habits. Every officer who has served with a 
native corps, must have observed, that our seapoys: 
(like all Asiatics) repose greater confidence in the 
foe of musketry than in tlie use of the bayonet. The^ 
use of th«^’bayonet has been judiciously introduced 
intQ.pur native armies; but it will require time to 
it. At present it ought not to be regai'ded 
as«'i^ exclusive weapon.* Thus the plans of the 
general were in a measure crowned with success. A 
commanding position.had been gained on the heights, 
which off the coifimunicatibn .between Soorug- 
%hur and Malown, and. Which would further enable 
us to prosecute such bp^ations as‘wopld, compel 
Umeer Singh to retire into the latter fortress This 
successful result of our operations*made a profound, 
impression on the Goorkha general. Dispirited at >- 

■' i- % 

* Our lots b'tbis serict of operations was two European offic^ 
tbr^ (toobaddirs, four uaichs, and 52 teapoys, ktll^; five office^ ’ 
teijeant, and 287 Wen wounded. 
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tJie failure of his attack on Colonel Thomson’s posi- 
.tion, he deterged to evacuate the fortress of Soo- 
rugiiifiT-iind, concentrating the whole of his force, 
to throw himself into Malown. This movement 
was accordingly executed. Sir David Ochterlony 
could now direct his entire force to the destruction 
of the enemy’s army. 

Before adverting to the fall of Malown, I siiall 
proceed to give some account of the operations of 
the brigade commanded by Colonel Nicholls, the suc¬ 
cessful result of which had a powerful influence in 
detennining Umeer Singh to surrender bis fortress. 
Colonel Nicholls’s brigade was destined to operate in 
the province of Kemaoon, forming the direct com¬ 
munication between the enemy’s territory on the 
Sutledge and Nepaul proper. The strength of this 
force could not be ekimated at more than SOOO 
men. It consisted of the 1st battalion 4tli N. I. 
commanded by Captain FaitlifuII, and the ^d bafta-, 
lion 5th N. I. commanded by Major Patton. Prior 
to the advance of this brigade, a body of irregulars^ 
commanded by Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hear- 
sey (both officers of superior talent, who liad dis¬ 
tinguished tlieraselves in the Mahratta seiyice), liad 
been pushed forward, and hM made considerable 
progress in reducing the proj^nSc. 

In. order to effect its entire reduction. Colonel 
Nicholls advanced with a.battering train, and laid 
siege to' Almorah, ■ the capital of the province. 
Whilst employed on this service, information was 
r^^ved, that Hustee Dull, a distinguished Goor- 
kha leader, had withdrawn from Almorah, and had 
taken up a position at; Gunnahah, in consider- 
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able force. To prevent interruption, in the siege. 
Major Hatton was diqiatched wili five^^^panies of - 
the Sd battalion 5th N. I., five companies ofThg ^e- 
nadier battalion, and a body of irregulars, with in- 
. structions to bring this force to action. By the most 
'rapid exertions, Major Patton came up wiA the ene¬ 
my before they had time to take up a position. Lo- 
. sing not a moment, he attacked and dispersed the 
enemy. Their chief fell, covered with wounds. Our 
loss was trifling. 

On the 25th April Colonel MchoUs determined to 
assault the outworks which protected Almorah. For 
this purpose, the 1st battalion 4th N. I. was directed 
to advance against the principal breast-works occu¬ 
pied by the enemy—a service which was nobly per¬ 
formed by that corps. Animated with a just confi¬ 
dence in themselves, they now mounted the walls 
with daring intrepidity; and,the enemy, paralyzed by 
the resolution displayed in this enterprise, fled before 
them. In the advance of tliis corps, Lieutenants 
Purves and Wight greatly distinguished themselves. 
’?'.;T^ igallantry which the regular troops exhibited 
stimulated the irregulars to an emulous rivalry. Ea- 
get to display their valour, thej advanced, under the 
% personal command of Colonel Gardiner, against the 
remaining breast-worTks,,which were carried with dis¬ 
tinguished success. Tlie loss sustained was not more 
than 40 men killed and wounded. Although the enemy 
bad manifested a want of their usiid courage in de¬ 
fending their outworks, yet ^ey determined to jmake 
an attempt to regain the positions they had lost. To 
effect this object, a combined operation was planned; 
and, at midnight, a powerful body attacked Lieuten¬ 
ant Costley’s position, whilst the garrison made a 
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sortie agsunst CoIonel^MchoUs’s camp. Lieutenant 
Costley found it impossible to defend his post against 
t^ superibrify of the assailants, and was 

comf^elled to retire mth his small force. But the 
Goorkhas were not long allowed to triumph,—a de< 
tachment of the dank battalion, under lieutenants 
Brown and Whinfield, supported by Colonel Gardi¬ 
ner’s irregulars, having advanced against the post, 
and successfully established themselves. In tlie 
course of the night, the Goorkhas made several at¬ 
tempts to regain their position, but were constant¬ 
ly defeated. The sortie of the garrison entirely 
fiuled. On the morning of the SGth our approaches 
were advanced within 70 yards of the fort, which 
enabled us to throw shells into it with great ef¬ 
fect This intimidated the garrison so much that 
a great number left the place, whilst the others 
remained concealed. Our troops, conceiving that 
the enemy had evacuated the place, now advanced 
'against the principal gaf;e. But the movement was 
premature ; the garrison again took heart, and, com¬ 
mencing a smart fire upon our troops, compelled 
them to retire. Although the enemy repelled this 
unpremeditated attack, the spirit of the garrison was 
evidently broken.^ Nothing is more calculated to' 
produce effects against an unexperienced enemy 
than the throwing of shells. Their bursting in a 
small fort,‘which affords no protection against the 
splinters, appals the bravest. Had the use of them • 
been more generally*resorted to in our sieges in In- 
forts would have been abandoned which 

f used the‘loss of valuable lives in the assault On 
e evening of the 26th the Killedar sent a flag of 
truce, requesting a suspension of arms. This was 

N 2 
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acceded to by Colonel Nicliolls, and a convention 
entered into, on the basis of terms wbic^^^^Gardi- 
ner, the civil commissioner, had proposed Kib 
ledar pri<^ to fhe commencement of hostilities. By 
this tr^ty, the Goorkha commander engaged to 
evacuate the fortified places in Kemaoon, withiii ten 
days after the signing of the treaty. On the part of 
the British government, it was agreed by the com- 
ihissioner, that the Goorkha troops should retire 
unmolested beyond the Sardah river, one of the 
boundaries of the province. The most important 
advantages resulted from the fall of Ahnorah. By*^ 
its capture, the army of Umeer Singh was abandoned 
to its fate. It was now impossible that it should rC^ 
ceive succours from Nepaul, whilst the possession of 
' an entire province in the centre of the enemy’s ter¬ 
ritory was calculated to dispirit their people, and to 
. convince them of the superiority of the British power. 
The judgment, skill, and intrepidity manifested by 
Colonel Nicholls, in the course of operations against 
this province, were what might have been expected 
from.his high name. With reference to the charac- 
ter^of the enemy, it must be obvious that their de¬ 
fence of this province was extremely feeble; indeed, 
is generally allowed, that their troops were of an 
inferior description to tho^e under the personal com¬ 
mand of Umeer Singh. When the intelligence of 
the surrender of Ahnorah reached Malown, it cre¬ 
ated a powerful sensation amongst the Gobrkhas 
Their leaders remonstrated with Umeer Singh^ and 
urged him to surrender the fortress;—^but th^spiii^ 
of this chief remtdned unjbroken. 'He remindeq^c^ 
soldiers of their duty to their country, and uigeo; 
with-reason, that, if they held out until the com- 
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mencemeut of the,|iuns, the British force would be 
compc^if^,retire.-! Thew remonstrances produced 
ntfeaeCT'i^on his hearers. They withdrew (kily with 
their followers, until only ^X) men remained to de- 
fend the place: Unsubdued iii mind, the proud spirit 
of Umeer Singh was forced to bend to circum. 
stances. 

On the 15th May a capitulation was agreed upon- 
between Sir David Ochterlony and the- Goorkha 
. coiuniander, which terminated the campaign in this 
quarter, and completely extinguished the Goorkha • 
power and influence in the provinces to the we»t^ 
ward of Gogra. By this convention the garrisoft 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war. 
The same terms were extended to Rungoor Singh, 
Killedar of Jytuck, and the troops under his com¬ 
mand. These chiefs were at liberty to • proceed to 
Nepaul with the whole of their followers. On the 
part of Umeer Singh it was stipulated, that he should 
evacuate Malown and the whole of the posts held 
by the Nepaiilese between the Sumna and the Sut* 
ledge, together with those in the adjacent territory 
of Ghurial. It was further stipulated, that the' 
Nepaul troops were at liberty to engage in the 
British service, should the British government be'^->‘ 
disposed to accept of their 'services. The respect 
of the British general for his antagonist was inani- 
Tested in allowing him a suitable guard for his per¬ 
son. Thus, the plans of the Governor-general weie 
crownedwith entire success in thisquarter j the British 
ens^n w'aved on those heights which bade a proud 
■ defiance to our power. Op reviewing the events of * 
the campaign, it is manifest, that its successful result 
must be principally ascribed to the superior skill and 
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judgment which characterized the opera^ons of Sir 
. David Ochterlony*s division. Appreciath^ from the 
first the ciiaracter and resources of theijerieiny,'he 
was aware that rash and headlong valour would fail 
against such a foe, and that it was’ only by calling 
forth that superiority in science and resources which 
we possessed, that we could triumph against such 
an enemy. Possessing the entire confidence of his 
troops; every energy was devoted to the public 
service. It is fortunate for the reputation of the; 
Marquis of Hastings that this division possessed 
such a commander. Had it failed, the campaign miist 
have been altogether unsuccessful. In adverting to 
the close of this campaign, it would be .unjust to 
withhold from the Bengal seapoy, that praise to which 
he is eminently entitled.—Unaided by any European 
force, the soldiers.of this division, and that of Colo- 
nel Nicholls, encountered every danger and d^culty 
with a spirit honourable to any army. The mind of 
Sir David Ochterlony was now occupied with the 
measures necessary for the defence of those coun¬ 
tries which we had conquered. The means adopted 
^'ifbr that purpose will excite the surprise of the Euro- 
■ . pean reader.—^Those very Goorkhahs who had fought 
-against us were taken into our service, and formed 
into four battalions, andthjese men have fulfilled their 
engagements to the British* state with irreproachable 
fidelity. Such is the confidence reposed in them, 
that there atfe only five companies of a regular native 
corps stationed Within the provinces, who^uld act 
against them in case of revolt* The plah adopte^ 
by the British general manifested a thorough* ac* 
quaintance with our Asiatic policy. In what other 
way have we maintained our immense possessions 
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in Hindostan, but by enlisting the energies of its 
military popu^oz^ in our service ? All conquerors 
have used the saiiie expedients. It is safer to 

govern by lOeahs of a body which has exercised a 
commanding influence oyer their countrymen, and 
which they have been accustomed to respect: in 
this way no violent shock is given to their opinions 
and usages, and they fall naturally into habits of sub¬ 
ordination. The alacrity with which the Goorkhas 
transferred their services to their conquerors, is a 
singular tnoral phenomenon, but equally character¬ 
istic of the whole Hindoo race. It is remarkable 
that.the same men who have displayed tlie most heroic 
courage in a particular cause, should offer their ser¬ 
vices to those who have trampled it down, without 
an emotion of shame or repugnance—that men who 
cherish a love of home, and a tender sensibility to 
the ties of relationship, should be altogether devoid 
of the love of country. This is the moral taint which 
debases all Hindoo institutions: there is nothing in 
them to excite any genuine patriotism, or generous 
social feeling. The fact to which I have alluded 
speaks volumes as to the defects of their social sys¬ 
tem. 

The rainy season having now commenced, this 
division retired into cantonments. The reverses 
which its arms bad sustained, Ynade a profound im¬ 
pression on the court of Khatmandoo, which began 
now to entertain serious thoughts of peace.—The idea 
of contending singly against the overwhelming supc- 
liorily of tte British power was considered by one 
party as hopeless, whilst another party (reasoning 
from what had happened to other states) regarded 
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the slightest connexion with the K-itish state as seal> 
ing tb^ destruction of their indepen^nce, and the 
extinci^on of their national dignity.^^^^^ttJivith such 
fedijp^ paturally looked forward to as the only 
lUi^s of averting these ptutentops evils. At the pre^ 

. sent juncture the party who were anxious for peace 
prevailed. A negotiation having been immediately 
opened with the view of learning the sentiments of 
the English government, these were declared to be 
*^the perpetual cession of the provinces taken in the 
course of the last campaign—^the entire renunciation 
of the territoiy in dispute, which occasioned'ihe war, 
and of the whole Terhae, which bounds our territory 
*aIong the hills. Besides these, the humiliating con* 
^tion was required that an English resident should 
be received at Khatmandoo. On hearing th^c 
terms, the Nepaulese envoy broke off the negotia* 
tion, on the ground that he was not authorised to 
treat respecting the cession of any territory except* 
ing that which was in dispute. The negotiation ap¬ 
peared now to languish, but was again resumed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, understanding that the princi¬ 
pal officers of the Nepaulese enjoyed estates in the 
territory which was proposed to be ceded, was in¬ 
duced to offer similar possessions, or an equivalent 
in money, to the amount of two or three lacs of 
rupees, subject to the discretion of the Goorkliah 
court. This proposition was rejected, on the ground 
that the possession of tlie Terhae was indispensable 
to their existence,—its superior fertility rendering it 
the granary of the kingdom. The 0^4$^ of the^ 
British government, in dema|tding the Wirb cession 
of the Terhae, was simply, that, by estabfishitigf?^ 
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deHoite boundary, there might be no cause for dis¬ 
pute in Ih other respects its possession was 

of no.va|^i^j|S, tlie. revenue sfcarcely balancing the 
expendittif^ ” ‘ Such being the, case, it vrould have 
been foolish in the. extreme to have maintained so 
expensive a contest for so inconsiderable an object. 

In these circumstances, the Governof-gencral 
etinced a becoming moderation in relaxing the ori- 
ginal demand. Instructions were now forwarded to 
Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, the British commis¬ 
sioner, empowering him to negotiate upon a new basis, 
according.to which that part of the Tcrliae which 
lies between the rivers Kalee and Gundutk, was all 
that was now demanded, and of the rest only so much 
as ^as in our dctual possession; which terms, to¬ 
gether with the stipulated pensions, w'ere declared 
to be the ultimatum of the British Government. 
This disposition to concession was not met in a 
suitable spirit by the Nepaulese envoys, who de¬ 
clared that they would not accede to these terms, 
without submitting them to their court. .At the same 
time they offered to sign the treaty, provisionally: 
provided that the portion of the Terhae, between die 
Koosee and Gunduck, were substituted for the pen¬ 
sions proposed. This was rcl'used, and the negotia¬ 
tion broken off; but the negotiators declared, that 
they would return in liJ days with (he treaty signed. 
On theSSth November, 1815, fhese'plenijiotcntiaries 
returned and signed the treaty, by the terms of whicJi 
the ratification of the Rajah was to be delivered in 
15 days. flTiis period expired wit)tout any appear¬ 
ance of ihll ratified trtotv, and it was afterwards as- 
•cerlained that the Xepaid government had deter- 
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mined upon war. Untaught by experience, they 
had resolved once more to tiy the perili^s hazard of 
hostilities} having, in the meantiix^^^^ived. an 
acc^ton of stren^from the arrival idP|jineer Singh, 
who, with becoming disdain, represented the offer 
to pension the Rajah's ministers as insulting to his 
dignity, and degrading to the national honour, in 
placing his subjects in direct dependence upon a 
foreign power; whilst he held forth to view the 
brilliant exploits of their troops at the commence¬ 
ment of the last campaign, as affording a bright 
auguiy.of what might be expected in the ensuing 
contest. ‘These sentiments, so flattering to their 
pride, had a due effect on their minds} but, in ^th, 
the substantial loss which would result from „the 
cession of the greater part of the Terhae must be 
regarded as the iinmediate cause of hostilities.—Al¬ 
though inconsiderable to us, it had ever been re¬ 
garded as the most brilli^t appanage of the Nepaul 
state. In tlie meantimje, the promise of aid from 
Scindeah determined them to amuse the English 
government for the present, by affecting an eager 
desire to negotiate, that the season for active opera¬ 
tions might pass,away vrithout any attempt on our part. 
The Bengal government suffered itself to be <leceived 
by this crafty policy; it relaxed its preparations, and 
the commissariat department received instructions 
to discharge the cattle necessary for the transport 
of grain, and to sell that which was stored m dep6t. 
This injudicious conduct had neariy frustrated the 
success of the campaign, as the army was opt enabled 
to move before the end of' January, a dday which' 
allowed only two months for active operations. Con- 
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sideling that tlie campaign failed in this quarter the 
former year^y^^yr from the lateness of the season, 
it is surprisi^'d^^ the goyemment did not exhibit 
more precautioft' in guarding against this contin¬ 
gency. The British government, no doubt, justified 
this conduct on the principle, that it was so much 
the interest of the enemy to make peace, that he 
could by no possibility refuse the terms oifered. This 
reasoning might be good as applied to a European 
state; but it requires* little knowledge of Asiatic 
history to perceive that its princes understand their 
own interest but imperfectly, and their caprices 
have a great share in influencing their determinations. 
The government in this instance appears to have ne¬ 
glected the admirable rule adopted by Lord Wel¬ 
lesley in all his negotiations—^by uniting civil and 
military powers in his deplomatic agents, the colli¬ 
sion of civil authorities was avoided, and the public 
functionary, to whom this power was delegated, was 
enabled to devote every faculty to the public service. 
It is only by an energetic system like this, that di¬ 
plomatists can act with effect, when opposed to 
Asiatics, with whom every thing is fair which can be 
gained by subterfoge and fraud ; and who are only 
accustomed to yield to reason when enforced at the 
point of the bayonet. At this, period, the troops, 
although at no distance froin foe scene of negotia¬ 
tion, were scattered in cantonments, instead of being 
concentrated; had they been prepared to move at a 
moment’s waning, and the entire direction of nego- 
tiatidn conflifed to foe British commander, this vigo* 
Tons attitude might have averted the contestat 
the least, this avowed determination to resort to 
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force Vould have spared hs the humiliation of being 
overreached by a people so far i^^^%io us in re^ 
knowledge. The British now deter- 

i^ed to call forth all its resourc^fwith the view of 
strikihg such a vigorous blow at the enemy’s capital 
as would terminate the w^. An army of 15,000 
men was accordingly^ assembled, consisting of his 
Majesty’s S4th, 66th, and 87 th regiments, and 11 
or 12 native corps. General Ochtwlony was sum¬ 
moned from the western provinces, and directed to 
assume the command of this forces with the entire 
control of political and military afiairs. .iPius the 
errors of the former campaign were wisely avoided, 
and our entire force was directed against ^.princi¬ 
pal seat of the enemy’s power. Qn assuming the 
command of the army, the Major-general difec^d 
that it should advanee through the Saul forest, which 
skirts the Nepaul mountains—a march which was 
accomplished without the slightest opposition from the 
enemy; and the army encamped at the fopt of the 
Chereea-gliatee pass, which defends the entrance in¬ 
to the first range ofhiUs. On reconnokcring the pass, 
its defences were found to be of the most formidable 
nature, being stockaded throughout, and occupied 
by the enemy in great force. To assault so strong 
a position would have been a perilous undertaking j 
and it is fortunate thajt the judgment ^d foresight 
of the British 'cQmmah(|er renderedoperation 
unnecessary. With a mind devoted to the public 
service, this distinguished offiper had i^roployed his. 
leisure hours during the raini^ in dbtai^g the most 
accurate iuforma|^on relative to the passes into Ne¬ 
paul ; and, ahhoiigh there was no prospect of servide^ 
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at the time, this.linoi^edge Wjaa dmined in the se- 
^uel to be s^t^.to his country. He 

had ascertaii|Pl»%jil the in our service, 

the existence of a bye-path; nnknotwi to the gene¬ 
rality of their countrj^en, and undefended at tlie 
present moment. • With a just confidence in himself; 
the General determined to stake his professional re¬ 
putation in an attempt to scale these hills by -this 
path-way. At midni^t he proceeded, in person, at 
the head, of a light division, by a road which lay 
through the dry bed of a mountain-torrent. The 
rugged bottom, tlie steep ascent, and the darkness, ‘ 
were calculated to try the ncr; e of the troops; but 
the spirit of their veteran leader pervaded the entire 
body, and animated them throughout their toils. 
After,aliijggling throughout the night, Uie morning 
dawned, when they perceived they had turned tlie 
enemy’s position in the Chereea-ghatee pass. The 
joy of % British could only be%qualled by the con¬ 
sternation of the Goorkhas, who evacuated their 
position, which was immediately occupied by our 
army. 'JThis is a brilliant exemplification of the 
energy of mind as applied to the operations of an 
army: c\ery tiling was eftected by superior know¬ 
ledge-physical force was of little avuil. Having 
mcceeded in passing the first r^nge of hills by this 
ulmirable maij^uvrc, the atterition of the British 
:'ommander wi^ directed to strengthening this posi- 
Jon, and establfehing a direct communication with 
he plains, whic|j. would secure the passage of sup- 
ilies. . -AHth tl^t-view of distracting the enemy by a 
variety of movements, and covering his real design. 

Sir,David Oohterlony had directed tliat a column. 
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commanded by Colond Kelly of his Majesty’s 24tli 
legiment, should move in tbe idirw^qipi of Hureehur- 
a hill fort commah^% H^^^^which leads 
into the Muckwaupoor valley; another should 
move to the westv^d^ and, if j^ossible, should pas; 
the hills in that direction: this division Avas com 
manded by Colonel Nicol, Ws Majesty’s- 66th regi 
ment. Colonel Kelly advanced in the direction o. 
Hureehurpoor, and, on juriving within view, per 
ceived a commanding position near the fort, which 
he directed to be occupied by the light companies. 
The enemy quickly perceive^ the error ^they had 
committed, and advanced in great force,to assault 
this position j but the superiority of ouir 6re com¬ 
pelled them to retire, after sustaining a severe loss 
in killed and wounded.—^The fort was quibkly eva¬ 
cuated. The column commanded by Colonel Nicol 
succeeded in passing the hills, without encountering 
any opposition, and joined the force under General 
Ochterlony. 

Thus, the British commander completely suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing his army within the Nepaul 
territory, and these resolute mountaineers were 
condemned to the humiliating mortification of see¬ 
ing an enemy in the heart of their country.—That 
iron frontier which had repelled the tide of Maho- 
medan invasion, and daunted the s^t of our com¬ 
manders in the formm: cmnpaign, fsmed in opposing 
a barrier to the superior skill and courage of this 
army. The Goorkha forc^ in retiring from the 
Chercea-ghatee pass had taken up a position in front 
of Muckwanpoor, against which post the Ritish. 
army advanced, and encamped on the 28th February, 
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within tm|niles of the enemy, occuping a hill in 
front, enemy had retired. As if 

now taugmt I^ Wue of this position, by the fact of 
the British occupying it,! the enemy determined to 
retake tliis hill; iind, advicing in force, they drove 
in the piquets which occupied it. Aware of its import¬ 
ance, reinforcements, were sent to maintain the posi- 
tion; and the Sd battalion 12th N. I., 2d battalion 25th 
N. I. and light company his Majesty’s 87 th regiment, 
ascended the hill for this purpose. The importance 
which the English general attached to the position 
served only to raise its value with the Goorkhas. 
As if determined that the courage of the opposite ar- 
mi^ should be fairly put to the test, in contending 
for the possession of this eminence, the flower of their 
army marched to the assault, and several gallant ef¬ 
forts were made to storm it, but without effect The 
nature of the ground at the summit of our position, 
rug^d and bushy, prevented our troops from char¬ 
ging j in such circumstances the efforts of the con¬ 
tending parties were principally conflned to the Arc 
of musketry, which was carried on with such anima¬ 
tion that several British officers, with their fowling- 
pieces, engaged in it with the utmost keenness. In 
this manner the greater part of the day had passed 
without advantage to either party. Towards even¬ 
ing, as the|!ld battalion 8tli regiment was ascending 
the hill, if was perceived that an opening presented 
itself in that quarter, which would enable us to at¬ 
tack the enemy; the order was instantly given, and 
three com|knies of this corps, under the personal 
command of Major Nation, advanced deliberately, 
agaimt the enemy—reserved their fire until it could 
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be given with eflfeict } and then charged; witiT such 
^irit that the enemy retired in;gpre at^ ^^pn, leav¬ 
ing ttfp guns in our poswMskto. '’^^^''^ccess of 
Ih^^wge is prindpally to be ascp^d to the ener¬ 
gy and'skill with wMch Major Naimn directed the 
movement of his small body—and yet, has conduct 
has not been mark©! by any of those honours which 
it b the pride of-an enteiprising soldier to obtain— 
whilst they have been lavished upon others fsu* less 
leserving of tliem. Although hitherto overlooked, 

,t must be consolatory to this officer to reflect, that, 
n the opinion of , his fellow-soldiers, to him idtme is 
to be attcihnted the successful termination this 
af&ir. 

Our loss amounted to 219 kUled and wounded- > 
The enemy left 500 men killed and wounded oh |he 
field.' Lieutenant TirreU of the 20th N. I. was the 
only officer killed. There was something in the £ate 
of this young soldier which excited universal sympa¬ 
thy. Witli the most ardent desire to see service, at 
the distance of 500 miles from the scene of a^ton, 
he had given up a staff appointment and volunteer¬ 
ed to serve with tlie arniy. Pushing on by dark, he 
joineid one of the coi-ps which farmed the rearguard 
of the army; but a spirit like his coiild not repose 
in a post like this. 'Applying to be removed, his 
w ishes were gratified by being posted corps in 
front. Eager to distingubh himself, he plained the- 
command of a piquet on the hill. In front of the 
enemy. This was destined to be the sce^ of action, 
and it fell to his lot to repel the first fury of the as¬ 
sault : thus far he had been eminently fortunate. 
Wliat situation could be more favourable to* an as- 
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brightest was to |>eri^jf--He feUj 

covered engaged to-de- 

fending his po^Ke otj^ 28th FeBrnary 

convinced the Goorkhas ofihe futility of contending 
against British' Bipe^ri^v^ On,^ Sd March, the 
commander of theii: army ^^uested, jgrmiwo^ to 
fonwird the treaty, dtily I^!British ^pe- 

ral rephed, that ritotwald not be expected that tiie 
EnglJA govemmenf'would grant the same t^ms 
now asji^ore the commencement of hostilities; but,. ! 
at this j|M»e time, expressed a readiness to ^wive an 
envoy the Nepaul state, if vested with foil pdwer 

to conclude a treaty. In the meantime'he ^lush* 
ed'on Ms approaches to within 500 yards of the fort 
• of Mh^anpoor, and made every ‘J^OMtra^ of 
a serious attack against the place. _ This deterinined 
conduct made a suitable impression on the enemy, 
the Nepaulese envoy having appeared and pressed 
the acceptance of the treaty which was negotiated 
at Segoulee. As the English general had previous- 
vl determined upon accepting tlic treaty, pea^ 
was quickly reestablished between the two states. 
The supreme government so fiir modified its termsi 
that it deemed it politic to cede a .portion of the 
Terhae in Bp of the stipulate^ pensions-an ar- 
raqgement mch was acced^^to by the Nepaul 
government. The'Marquis of Hastings eerily 
evinced a lauiHble moderatiou and magnanimity m 
ratifying these terms.-men our 
manifest, it was worthy of the national character foat 
the hour of victory should be marked by a spirit ot 
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coDc^iflii^i^. THa intelligence of the ^s^tion ol Dosti- 
not recwved to a. 

S fs^r^aihed to possesife^l^order to establish 

^te boundai^ and^tiiat t!iei&tt^of Mackwan- 
poor should have been, c^ed to us, t|iat 'we might 
command a road:.|p th^ capiM, and thus efiectually 
resb'ain anyrfntoi’o encrbwhtoents. There sas con¬ 
siderable weiglit in ‘these reasonings; but they would 
seem tosufficjient to counterbalance the substantial 
adi^tages resulting from a treaty which put an end 
to a contest operating as a ruinous'drain ^n our 
finances, and which vindicated tlie nation^^i^our 
by obtaining the cession of the territory whi^ tod 
to the contest* All armies delight in war, especi^y 
when successful. The various employment it^a^rds 
to the faculties of all, nenders it far more intlf^feng 
than the monotonous life of a cantonm^ti , The 
niore ardent spirits r^oice in the prospect which it 
affords them of rising to honour and distinction;— 
whilst the more worldly are powerfiilly agita^d by 
the chances it presents of prize-money and promo- 
ticm, and staff-appointments. The newsmonger, too, 
is eminently in liis vocation, its triumphs and reverses 
affording him materials for interesting as well as pro¬ 
fitable discussiwi. It'must be admitted, however, 
that these personal interests, and^agit^^K consider¬ 
ations, preclude, in,,a great mei|tore,: ifflitary men 
from forming a sound judgment in regard to nego- 
tiations for p^ce—^their affgcjtions eplisted on 
the other side. But the variety of-service which the 
Bengal army went through .in these campaign^ 
proved extremely beneficial in confirming its disci* 
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pline, and in devel<^ing the n^itary talent of* its 
officers. active and courage¬ 

ous ene£^^^^iis :^iidit^^iistd>le ;^at every precau¬ 
tion shoiSPWlSopwd^Jjgt^i^^ their at¬ 

tacks; whilst :j^^ifei^^iac*pty :WM^^a^^ forth, in en¬ 
deavouring to o^^ercoine tJfe obt«icljss which the na¬ 
ture oflhe countiy'^WsCnted. War in tiie East hav¬ 
ing, in these inoffe' peiidds, ^sumed a new 
character, it was nece^iy to csBI ittv the supmor 
science, and ri^d application of ila rhles, as prac¬ 
tised in "the Wefii^'to-command suc^ss. In the 
plain^^of Hindostan, it was only necessary to see the 
eneniy, and to come in contact with Ins line, to en- 
sure;^e victory. In the mountainfius^fegion of Ne- 
paiil, patience in supporting labour, and fortitude 
under privations, were to be endured, in sight of an 
ei^^y whom it was impbssible to attack ; and, even 
when ail opportunity prerented itself, the most ad- 
vettpirbus courage and** scientific movements would 
JiaVe failed at times in obtaining the mastery, had 
«they not been supported by a prodigious superiority 
in artillery and powerful entrenchments. It is onlj 
n Nepaul that our arms have encountered that re 
iistance which men,^|»ossessing a spark of courag* 
>r heroic resolution, shduld oppose to an invading 
jn,emy. . Erom the paucity, of officers, important 
cpmmani^^ were confided to capt^ns and subalterns. ■ 
This di^fti'aining inspired theih with a just confi¬ 
dence in their bum power,'' find elicited talents which 
jiromised be of service to ffie state in any future 
contest, ^fcoipfidering the known character of the^ 
Marquis of Hastings, it is perhaps superfluous to ob| 
s^vc, that, where zeal and enterprizc were signa^|| 
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displayed^ Jbey were, generally speaking, justly dis¬ 
tingue^ aid re#M-ded.r;^n su^j^^^the state 
of bnlligerentt bn, war, it 

^i 3 ,«|^irent ^at tie G6veMbr^ene](#l^^cceeded 
'.ifitjw plan bf hnm bj im g the j^wer, and of 

cur^g -their ambitibus sjMt. By me p’bssession of 
the mountainous tenitoiy'to the westward of the 
Gogra, itSi m^ans,^ a^bsBion ^re diminished in 
ihat.i^arter} ..whilst the protection; affo;^ed to the 
Sikkint Bajah;^ to the i^tward, rendered it impossi¬ 
ble to pursue their views of* conquest in tliat direc¬ 
tion, without coming into contact with the British 
power. The original ground of the war had been 
obtained by cession of the contested territc^. 
But these barren conquests were achieved at a waste 
of life and treasure greatly beyond their value j " 
whilst the question still remains undecided, whether 
the objeCi of the war might not have been obtmned 
by a resolute determination* to drive the Gobrkhas 
from the disputed territory, combined with positive 
orders to resist the slightest aggression;—and thus ' 
the expense of a more extended scale of hostility 
might have been avoided. The expenses of this war 
'#ere^, supported by a loan of two croi*es of rupees, or 
jg2,500,000 from the Nabob of Oude.* This prince 

* l%e wealth whidi^u (tfedScessor left at bU decease has been 
estimated at eight or tep nullions—a suiti infinitel}r^||i|^oiid wlut 
any European, sovereign is knof;^ to,, have eaW poaissSed. Hiis 
may be exiggerated, but still It la iiotl£probabl& . Tlib late Nabob, 
Sandut Ulee, was excesidvely petatuioos, ppssesung a .revenue of 
millions.—It would be no difficyit 'inat^ to save S^or 400,000 
pounds annually ji'and tbig, in 16 years, the time that he lemained 
upon the musnudf would amount to five or six millions. At all 
events, Ae&ct is certain, that bis successor lent 2§ millions to 
Bonoumbh Con^iany at this period. 
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liail just asc^^d the musniitJr'aQd, what was very 
:onvenien| ^^ ^^'ogeMe!^^ M treasury. like all 
Asiatics. (N^*|i||fe Mdiey would act 

themselves, he/'must na- 

turaily have to ,1^ sqtmi^ed <m his acd^ 

sion. To be requested onfy to lend his money must 
have therefore been very giatifyir^ j, at, all evertts,' 
there is no refusing a goVemor^^^al who » .dig¬ 


ging enough to intimate such a wish. This generous 
devotion to our cause was rewarded by associating 


him in the honour and glory of the war. Being de»' 
dared oiir ally, this warlike prince prodairaed to the 
world, that he had drawn his sword purety to avenge 
the injuries done to his subjects. This magnanimous 
dedaration astonished his p^ple, who were in entire 
ignorance of the grievous outrages which had been 
’ perpetrated in their territory, until their prince an¬ 
nounced tiheni to the world; and who were only ap¬ 
prized, on the arrival of the Govemor-general, that 
the state was on the eve of a contest. At the dose ■ 


of the war, his exeitions were recompensed by the 
cession of tiiat portion of the Terhae which skirts 
his territory, together with a district in Rohilcuu^' 
which was said to be acceptable to Iwm. 

These sacrifices were not purdy'di^erested on 
oiu* part-M;his arrangement bein^ beHm^al to us, 
inasmuch as ^diquidated oiie of the erbres of rupees 
which his ej^ii^ehey had Obliged ti^ with. As it is 
generally understood, and sancdpi$ed by Afc Prin- 
sep, that the revenue of these’'^stricts was inade¬ 
quate to the expenditure under'our management, 
this must be acknowledged to be an admirable way 
of ps^^g a debt. Since this period, in 1820, the 
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■»0»^''.;, it. 

of Delhi, and ^ „ the 

nitaie power itf HindoataO,,and hij .coMt aa toe 

Lire loin wJdchaB'tides shp^ emanate. Wito 
ti, honour and good fa^. 

tenance (in direct opposition, toxins as¬ 
sumption of royalty on the part of . 

it from a Wd to truth, that the Bntish power 

iU^am^ind that of Ae Empe^r bfD^ an 
emMy phantom? This would he *« oonduct ot 
unoblelnind, which disdained the chddiA, fookh, 
and insulting mockeiy which attempts to veil toe 
red and substantial ippjirer which we posa^ m the 

East. Cantherebeanythingtooredegrad^toa 

Xacter possessing any elevation, 6m a pi^nd^^ 
respect to a power which in r^ty does not exist ^ 
Is it from a regard to toe independent of toe 

native princes,-from a conviction that toe Bnbsh 
• government possesses no contrid over their acUons_ 
Such a view of die matter would be in pnison with 
the early part of Lord HastingsV ^hcal ^r, 
when he stood forth Ihepnitector of their rights, and 
advocated the Carnatic clajini. ^ 
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H AHBArrA AND FINDS REE WAR. 

Heneral r^eiioiu on ikthrrmeoas opinions entertained m Eng¬ 
land respecting oar ambitious pdicy in India, and tie general 
naaeiy of Europeans in the Eadf—Tha,. lets Pindaree and 
Jiahnita niar occasioned by the agressions <f these States.—An 
aceooHt of the measares uihich mere adopted for their repression, 
and thepoiiticd arrangemeids nAieh have resulted from the over- 
throw cf these pomers—The conduct of Lord Hastings animad¬ 
verted upon, for extending our subsidiary system to tie Rajpoot 
Stateei—The general nature sf ■ our subsidiary alliances ex¬ 
amined i and their marked injustice and impolicy maintained.— 
The personal dutrader and aduttnisiration of Lord Hastings 
contrasted teith that of his predecessors, Lords CormeaUis and 
Wellesley. ■ 

In the year 1817, the Bengal government determin* 
ed to call fortli all its power, with the view of utter¬ 
ly existing the Pindaree hordes^ and imposing a 
proper check on those states which supported them. 
Never was there a juster duse of war: a scries of 
£ruel and‘unprovoked attacks upon our territory 
compelled us to resort to arms. It was impossible 
that a government, professing to regard the welfare 
of its subjects, could remain insensible to their calls 
for protectionthat it should suffer its fiurest pro- 
vinces to be ravaged, without making an effort to 
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a^rt .tK0 Etotm which burst periodically upon its 
t0rritoni^ <^and oyerspread the lan4,^it]^ comity. 
And with the kn0wle(3^;iba|^^|^vage at> 
were p^rpetratiBd"by tbese^s^^^aa^ it is 
ll^nsing that .apiGpe of the o^ ;:|tobliG 

i^b^cters in EnglaEDd,-&vo witlAela their V^ction 
i^rSiis war in the sena^ on the ground dlTinsufS- 
cient infprmatif^*'.,liis’i8 to thei^^douHtry- 
men in.the '^Surfelynt is dttmg^^^ 
shonld cherish ^e si^e liberal feeling in jud^g of 
their actions, which th^ are ac^toined to excise 
towards the oontinentU nations. In £ur(^^ our 
juost enlightMied public writers have unifortrily, re¬ 
garded our wars in the'East as arising from a sys¬ 
tematic spirit of, aggmndizenierit pn the part of 


government; and this stimulated to the utmost by 
a sordid thirst of weal& on the part of individuals. 
The splendid deolama&ms of Burke,' Fox, Bayna], 
&(uand the morephUosophical reasonings of^Mr Mill, 
have disposed the English public to think that our 
career has been altogether aggressiye-^that im un- 
pnncipled ambition has bpen the spring of oust In- 
diw policy—that the nation^ character been 
stained by the shameless r^acity of its £^01^—and 
that the injuries done .to India are unredeemed by 
any of those i^titutious whidi bespeak a wish to 
raise it in the icale''of’civi]imtion. The eloquent 
'representations of these v^teNj^au^r be but it 
seems evident that th^lr cause of hu¬ 

manity, their detestatioh of oppression, has biassed 
their judgment,' and disposed them to view the 
character of our Asiatic policy through an exag- 
gmated medium. It is just that men of this stomiT 
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(possessing a large and expansive benevolence), 
should advoisite .the cause of the weaker party, and 
it is a Mid disinterested use of the excelling 
faculties with which th«y We teen endowed; buttf^ 
the very natirfe''hf it has' a tendency to warp the judg¬ 
ment, and tb render them deaf to the reasonings of 
the other party, what pr^tensimis have such men to, 
hdd the scales of Justice ? It h^lbeen the fate of our 
A^atic statesmen; that their CMiductJias been judged 
by a .speculative class of writers, who have formed an 
rdiMii theory of perfection, to which they expect tliat 
die actions of men should correspond. Tried by this 
h:au ideal of political morality, our Asiatic policy 
has been found wanting, which has called forth the 
vituperations of the European philoSophcre. But 
the principle upoii which they proceed is unjust. 
It is imfair that the conduct of men should be judg¬ 
ed i^cording to any preW<^®*'^®^ standard of poli- 
ticiS' fnorality. The oiify fair test to decide upon 
hum^ character is to compare it with the actions^ of 
other men in similar circumstances, and in a like 
sta^uf society. It is in the political theatre as in 
private 'fife: men may form to themselves a clear 
conce^bh of what is right, but the operation of the 
phs8ionS''ptevents their admg up to this ideal con¬ 
viction. Had these phUosophgirs Ijeen guided by a 
^)irit of iaajiartialitjfc they would have made due al¬ 
lowance the cimdttct of men who were compelled 
to act from the pressure of circumstances;—^wbom the 
urgency of the moment would allow no time for de¬ 
liberation as to the remote bearings of their policy 
upon the happmess of other states, with whom selt- 
prwrvation was law, and who were necessarily com- 
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polled, at iimes, to prefer what is expedient fo what 
is right. That exalted standard of polity mora.lity 
to which these philosophers refer,,ought, ^|{l^s1ion> 

J hMyir jb be held forth to view by writer, 

|hen may aspire to its itnijtatidh practice; 

' and it is just that the historian should inark, with 
moral indignation, &r a, system of pqli^ has 
fallen sliort of thisftheory of perfection. But ' this 
should be done wiithilue allowitioe’ibr circumstances, 
wd the state of sode^ln^which men are, compelled 
to act. This has b|^n/generally jieglected by those 
who have writtejct^o® India affeirs'; and it is rare to 
meet with a single writa:, who'has not condemned 
the whole circle of our 4fli«itic-p<|li^, without dis¬ 
crimination. The history (£ affords no 

parallel to the surprising/mi^Aph^om^a: which 
accompanied the conquest'pi' Bengal^ epcceptat^the 
invasion of Mexico and 'B^.hy tho^e ap^b^us 
spirits whom the adventuroiB genths;c^ Cor^ez^ and 
Pizarro had animated to these enteiphises/ In i^iher 
case a small but heroic band, pos$ess»^ sii^rior 
military skUI, courage, and conduct, ; bvertlfew 
mighty empires, with an ease which astomshed the 
victors as much as the vanquished; and.Bins ex- . 
hibited the most triumphiint examples which the 
world has yet seen, pf the ^;odi^ous advantages > 
which superior civilization ?€ohfti|^ in a ,contest idtb 
states who are less advancedtHf the career of im¬ 
provement But here the pa^el,f«ls.—The posses- 
• sion of the Opulent regions of,Peru and Mexico was 
attained by the slaughtmr pf ihillibns; that of Ben¬ 
gal by the plunder of a few\^f its native rulers. 
Never did a powerful nation’obtain the mastery. 
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»ver a feeble people with less’ injury to the van- 
luished* Indian population re- 

nained i^^niched in pr^rty, kws, reUgion. Thus 
ar. the compji^ph has been eipinently favourable 
j6 our cot^yiiien} but U may be objected, that 
this triumpbaht superiority in their conduct is solely 
to be ksciibed to the prodigious advance which the 
wiorld has made* in civUizatimi since the days of 
Cortez and Coliunbus. Tiiis must be adimtted as 
the leading cause of the different phenomena; but 
the same objection cannot apply to a comparison in¬ 
stituted between the conduct of the modem French 
and that of our countrymen. In Germany, Italy, 
Spain, their c^eer has been marked by severe ex¬ 
actions; whilst the plunder of the treasures of art-— 
the inteUectual glory of a people—^has degraded their 
character in the eyes of civilized Europe. Other 
nations ha.ye conquered as it were by chance; but 
it was reserved to the French to organize a regular 
system of conquest. They gloiied in the design of 
enslaving the human race; and, what is humiliating 
to reflect, the literary talents of the nation were 
prostituted in aid of this cause.—^Their public wri¬ 
ters advocated, with zeal, the probability of success 
in a scheme which would chain down the energies 
of the human intellect, for •ever. The career of 
the English, as a conquering people, lias been alto¬ 
gether different. A handful of strangers amidst a 
vast people, it was only the entire loss of their 
property, and the massacre of their people, which 
forced them to arms. 

It \rsts then that the secret of tlieir strength was 
revealed : I'lie victoiy^ of Piassy displayed the supe- 
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riority of l^uiiiope over Asia, and the event of that day 
raised these commercial adventurers td-ij|^. rank of 
monafchs^ But there virjw iw aystero, in 

.N:^ i;tilie force of circumstances.alpne. 
^ jmen their tekritory has ex|iiiSa^^to an im- 
^ ffl^se empire; rim; will it be denied that sMf-intm:est 
has had no share bi;this ? ■ As Imraan nature is con¬ 
stituted, it woifld;;be in vain to d^y it;-—the con- 
sciouffliess of supenor i^et, the'ltfbxu^on suc¬ 

cess, 'and even the’ deshe to confer benefits, by a 
more enlightened system of government, having had 
all a tendency to^crease our power. But this amr’ 
bitious spirit opan^ imperceptibly, and ip spite 
of us. A lawless scheme of conquest^ or inordinate 
thirst of wealth, was at all times forei^ to the views 
of odr government. Had it even cherhhed such a 
design, what was to present its execution ? To ^se 
who ate acquainted with Intha* it must be mai^st, 
that, at all times within the last 25 years, it would 
have been an easy matter for the British govemrnent 
to have rendered itself the entire master India. 

If the history of British India is viewed ^ a can- 
did spirit, it will be found that some of Sr^'vpws 
were forced upon m by lha,|ealoimes, capripe^'^nnd 
groundless suspicit^s bf &o iiatiye powers". . Cher¬ 
ishing a rankling; anirao^ty pg^st our power, an. 
impatience qf our superiority, ;,aod stimulated by* 
that lawless passion for conqu^t which is charac¬ 
teristic of fdl^‘ Asiatic^ they ^hed into hostilities 
.without calcd^ting tbf consequences; and thus ha^ 
tened their overthrow*. If this is a fair vi<^ of the 

* It is conduct^ the British govern¬ 

ment has beedi Wtogi^t iimnaculate; but that its career lias not 
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subject, is it jnot cruel and unjust to reproach 
with a systt^of policy which is belied by their ac¬ 
tions? Does our knowiei^ of Human nature lead 
us to believe, th|^'||ie same people who have stood 
forth the undl^t^ opposers of this system in Eu¬ 
rope, should e^hibil^ in die. humiliating specta¬ 
cle of a-'Hne of cmiduct Entirely op^te in. spirit 
and principle ? If sOf lphysical i^ses must have 
a pr^giout uil|uence in debasing the moral clia- 
racter. , 

It is to be hoped that a fair consideration of these 
reasonings will disabuse the Engli^ public from the 
erroneous judgment which they have .formed of our 
Asiatic ptdicy. 

The rise of the Pindaree power it iS superfluous to 
enter into minutely, iditer tlie able and accurate ac¬ 
count which has been given by Mr Prinsep.* The 
existence of these bands is no new phenomenon in 
Asia. In a country fertile in r^olutions, where the 
death of the sovereign stirred up every ambitious 
pretendon amidst his family, and where the splen¬ 
did prize for which they contended could only be 
won after the most cruel contests, which left the vic¬ 
tor the m^ter of a territory a prey to civil dissen- 
I tions,—-in which, the precautions necessary to secure 
! himsdf in the centre of his powdi*, rendered it im- 

posdble to exert a vigorous action in the extremities 

« 

been more profligate than that of the generality of European atates, 

; and that its general character has been glarindy misrepresented by 
' tbe Whig orators. 

* The writer has derived great information from tbe perusal of 
this woric, in regard to the designs of the British government and 
! the Pindarees, for which he expresses bis obligations. ■ 
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of hh empire ;-ifl such a state of soci^y, Jt is ?ot 

surpriiiiig^that bands of adve»lwers^|ouhi 

. wli^respected nO.l^timte P^Sr^lnSrent ■ 
of the rival princes; m Wrent, 

‘£:;;-#ho8e only aim ww plunder,^4*^^ shook oft 
tie ^idh Unked them to W^--and 

r made war agaip^^^^ ,The monfldeb^ment of 

Asia is one greirt 'cause, of t^iis j^enomenon. , In a 
country whose inhabitants are devoid, of p^c^tism 
—where ,the lpve.nf self. is unaUj^d .yfith the more 
ennobling love of country—where Btutel force tram- 
pies over the natural rights of mankindits demo¬ 
ralized p<miilatioi» rush forward with alacrity tp plun- 
der their native villages,' unchecked by any emotion 
of remorse or sorfow, Extending their ran^ of ps- 
chief, their desolating progress is marked ^ a sys- 
tem of pillage and rapine which destroys their fmr- 
A est provinces, and leaves their country bleeding 
victim of the putra|^ of its sons. The conteste b^ 

. tween Scindehh and Holkar, for the mastery of the 
, Mahratta empire, appear to have been the.pnnci- 
pal cause of the rise of the Pindaxee Mwer. . Feel- 
ing the importance of their aid. these fval^^Jue^ms 
endeavoured to .conciliate th^ir favour b^ hb^a 
grants of territory. In the year 1794, their pnnciH 
leaders established themselves bn the banks of th< 
Nerbuddah; having obtained this tract of countrj 
by a sp^al grant from ^indeali. *Here, a perma 
nent establishment had no effect in diminishing thei 
appetiteTor plunder. At the beginning of the coh 
smon, having arrayed their forces, they proceede. 
in their annual career of rapine and desolation. ^ 
year ISOO, their two leaders, Ileroo and Bunir 
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died. Kurieem Khan, a bold and entei-prising i^. 
venturer, sticceeded to the influence which they pos¬ 
sessed ov^ th^ follow^. Tins chieflain a^pted 
his policy to'iJi|f^^times. In a period of commotion, 
when die sei^ces^of his followers were in great de¬ 
mand, he wiis enabled to increase his power and con¬ 
sequence, by aflbrding. his aid at the precise period 
when the greatest sacrifices were cheerfiilly made to 
obtain it. In thd' commencement of his career he 
sided with Holkar, by whom his services were suit¬ 
ably recompensed. Altogether devoid pf principle, 
he transferred his allegiance to Scindeah, with an 
alacrity characteristic of a genuine soldier of fortune. 
This defection was rewarded by bestowing on him 
the title of Nuwab, with a suitable grant of terri¬ 
tory. Pursuing his career of aggrandizement, he in¬ 
creased his possessions, by interfering in the civil af¬ 
fairs of "Bhopal, and by affording his aid in die con¬ 
test between this state and the Najpoor Rajah. 

The wars which ensued between Scindeah and the 
British court was admirably suited to the genius of 
Kureem Khan. Profiting by circumstances, he had 
determine to exalt himself at the expense of the 
we^^|i^ party. This laudable design was pursued 
^Ih such success, that, at the end of the war, he had 
wilted from Scindeah a territdly yidding a revenue 
of 15 lacs. Thus far he had jteen eminently suc¬ 
cessful. Superior energy of character had enabled 
him to attain the supremacy amidst his rivals, 
and to elevate his band of marauders to the cha¬ 
racter of a permanent power. Pursuing an un- ■ 
deidating system of conquest, it is remarkable that 
he never forgot the original object of their copfcd- 
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ertiion. Intent upon increaan^ his territory, 
stiH had’lasure to ;plan th<^v^^sT* 

• whi^,'inched his, followers, 

■riiiiS. But stiU there is song . 

.yUli^ac greatness. ^ 

chieftain k#ed tibe fear of S^^h. With 
■profound craft |iiyit^ him to an interview, pro¬ 
fessing the utrno*- for %|eESop^ . ^ 

The durw of ;i|<»e:f^!^ntio*i*» KJiwure- 

paired to his caih|^{,^ once in -M#owe^ this 

perfidious prince, idii the characteristic faithless 
' ness of a Mahr^ seized upon his pers^, and 
plundered his camp. The impriwnment of JCweem 
khan diminished the power of hie^ hand^^ it lyb re¬ 
duced to 2 or 300Q horse. A rival chieftain, Chetoo, 
succeeded to that power and influence whi^ he 
possessed. In thp year 1811, Kureem Khan pu^ . 
chased his release for six lacs of rupees, and beheld 
himself once more at the head of those marauders 
who constituted his pride and powar. The toe of 
his military reputation attracted a <aigd of #ven- 
turers to his standard^ and, thOs was 

enabled to retake the greater g^^^f 
sessions, in 

this rapid succe^^e ambitiouil girit of this^succato# 
fill soldier rose ^witlt circHtne!^^®' ^ 
he formed the derign of Acting ageUe^ comb^ 
timi of &ePindarees, witli.tiie view dfplundering 
the licb^i^ defenceless c% of Nagpogr. ./At their 
annual fe^i^, hd addressed themin anim^d lan- 
gu^ laying op8m to ^eir view the glorious pros¬ 
pect of a ridi iijl^est of plun(^, and exposing the 

This description in- 

i&>V 
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flamed their passions, and roused them to the admr» 
ture; but the memi jealousy of Chetoo defeated the en-. 
terprize. Ul^le to brook the superiority of Kurccm 
Khan,he retiiedWth his forcte,ahdtlius ruin^daderign 
which had everji^|^i)J^ect of success. Irritated at the 
failure of this tile gcmius of Kureem Khan was 
stimulated to amorehazardods undertaking.—As yet, 
the ridi and fertileregionsof British India had remain¬ 
ed untouched, the dread ofjour power baying proved 
theia safety. r'Jhe boundless prospect of yt^th had 
awakened their cupidity, but the hazards of the en- 
terprize had subdued their courage.' This adven¬ 
turous soldier was the first to break-the spell which 
bound their faculties. In the year 1812, he planned’ 
an expedition against the British territory, ?ind, pass¬ 
ing through Rewah, his force entered the Merza- 
poor frontier, proceeding within 30 miles of the rich 
city of Benares. They then turned towards Gyah, 
another seat of Hindoo superstition, and retired by 
that frontier, loaded with, wealth and unbroken in 
numbezk, having accomplished this inroad without 
encountering a single British soldier. Their pro? - 
gress was i^ked by the accustomed routine of- ’ 
spoliation 4ind outri!g& This successful iucursioii 
the' defenedras st^ frwitier. At 

tifi^^riod, indeed and at the pohlt ^j^e irruption, 
th er *^ •yas no corps .irf cavaby ydBrin miles, nor 
infantry wlt^ 50 mil«®. ' hold character of this 
exploit ou^t certainly .tOyh'ave ^challenged the ad¬ 
miration of his countrylSen,;jbU^ it only tefved to 
rouse tiie hatred of his rivals; and^Ureem Kbdh i^s 
again destined to undergo thi; vicissitudes of fortehe, 
Scindeah having dispatched a powerfid,; army with 
orders to' crush him -entirely; ^. Witii 

f. 
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lantiy, Kureem marched out to meet his enemy ^ 
but;:tile ^eacherous defection of.his rival Chetod 
riiined his. cause, and he was compelled to fly wd 
' SB^fejcefuge in' ihe camp of Um^r Khan, another 
of fortune. Here he .Ufiffl 1816. 

ri|3^i^o, in tiie meantime» c(m;^^^ once more to 
hkf gfl^(|ancy over the^T^^i^es, and be- 
ahsbiufo^ihB^ of their itovements. This 
chieftam distmgi^'^ ' ^ihse ^terprise of 

moment Untii tiie»^earV*il5, when h^projected an 
‘ exphditioii? agaih!^i^e^Nizam's dMnimbns and the 
adjacent British ^eamiory. This incinrslon was accom¬ 
plished with compfesuccess. The rise of a river pre- 
vented the de^^tation of tiie British temtoiy, but the 
plunder collected in the Tffizam's dominions was im¬ 
mense. The booty which these plunderers h{^.^^ass- 
ed stimulated the passions of their companionij^' and 
, anptii^r expedition wjis planned, with the design of 
^ phindfiri ng the Madras territory. This force, 10,000 
’ ati^g, penetratedjour frontier in tfib Ma^jd^atam 
dis^ct. It is paihfid to contemplate the e^nsive 
■^misery and distress which'resulted from tijiis inroad. 
The very first day they mwched 88'mile|i^[>l^^ering, 
on the liUe of tiieirroute,;^2 yj|^iges j ffl^| ^^ cond 
day, after a inarch .pftli|T3ce,‘^'^^nce,^y^^l^ 
ed 54 villages^ ^hjecfihg ipTinhabitanls to -tob 
severest tortures ftri' to di^over 

wealth-:J;^riving ati^ttiifbor, % civil itotion, they 
plund^W 'foe houses^ ^ Ae inhabit^isj but the 
goyerpra^ttfreasure'wus j^otected by the exertions 
pC a haprif^f trifops. The ne^ day they marched 
»‘^^|[fiies westiir^d.^ i^fberremsmiihg 18 days in the , 
Comp^riy^ ifiey necrossed the Kistna,. 

»jtod ifetife^’i^ impumty. THs frightful picture 
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of ravage and crudity must ever mar^ a, Hndarfee 
.incursion as t^e gredte$t scour^. of humanity. How 
consolatory ito r^^^,^thai' |be of civiliza¬ 

tion has rescued i^pe im&L ^ikr outrages. In 
the years 18l6^jllf#|di^,,deprediiti^^ were carried 
on on a much mdie iextensye scde, ^tcmding wross 
the whole penihsuk of i^dia, and )^ore eE^edally 
directed against those pr6v|D^s vvidch. h^ escaped 
the ravage/qf pmcedii^ year^i, llie^impa%^ 

was ch^ueredrmth various succea^i on* tIBPr part; 
two of their Ijffgest divisions haying, received a 
severe chastisement from, the respective divisions of 
Majors Lushisgton and M'Dowall, yrhilst a third, 
division, which had penetrated to Ganjam and plun¬ 
dered the town, was intercepted on its return and 
entirdiy discomfited. A similar fate attended a |£- 
vision which attempted to penetrate, the Bundel. 
khund firontier. The most striking military feature 
of the% ..encounters, is the ipinense superiority 
which oipi'cavalry possessed over .that of the enemy, 
even in that which is supposed to constitute their 
peculiar «<^(^ence, the power of making long , 
marches!! f: referri^ to the events of this year, 

it tht^tdier perfonning marches of 

60,"miles, wifhih’die «4 h<wrsj, troops 
were enabled to come up wilji ^the/enei^, and in¬ 
flict their merited cluistisem^t' SucH marches as 
the Bengal ai^ Madras n8tiw| cavalry accomplish, 
ed in this campaign,: are dtog^l^ imparalleled in 
Burope. 

At this peri^ the. Bengal gcwenimjSnt determined 
to exert all its strength, in,,^fi&e attempt to c^sh 
these predatory hordes} bii^ before,a^ydetinsrito 

■ • ■ " ‘ .M. 
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hese pri^^tions, it will be necessary to estimate 
he strength of the Kndaree powel’. The different 
^^dxtins who had established thj^selves on thel 
^i^^ddah (and recognised Chetdb as their leader)j, 
muster a force of 35,000 hbr#! ' Independent 
^ this formidable array, another power had sprung 
1 ^ in the lyest of fodia, differently constituted, but 
actuated by the same predatory spirit. The decline 
of the authority of the Holkar family under an im-. 
beCile re^ncy w^ tiie , signal for those ambitious 
spirits who aimed at independence, to emancipate 
themselves from .its ; control. Umeer Khan and 
Muhumud Khan^ distinguished commanders in their 
service, embraced the opportunity of establishing an 
idependent aud distinct authority. Their forces 
rereof a much superior character to those of the 
indarees; their ii^antry, in partictdar, having been 
ciah^ and disciplined on the European model, sur- 
la^d that of any native power, whilst their artillery 
iras respectable. They had also introduced the use 
if horse-artillery with success. The amount of their 
prces was not less than 30,000 men.- ^he views of 
hese chiefbdns were entirely^stinct*^|^^f?&ose of 
he Findarees; instead of preylDg;upon,^|te Initiation 
at large, they dir^^d their fteN^^ainst.all e^bliA- 
sd govemments who we(e un^le to resist their power, 
exacting regular cohtril^iitmns on the smne principle 
thoie legitimate freebooters, Scinde^'and Holkar. 
In death of Muhumud lUian 1^ 

this^ foi^ entire command, of Umeer 

IChan. Possessing an efficient ariny, the views of 
this mnbi^lSia leader were solely directed to per¬ 
sonal agg||B^|i^ent,. His^ first attempt in this pur- 
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suit, in 1810, was foiled by the interference of the 
British government. As yet, tibis adventurous sol¬ 
dier had respected our houndBiy^ but, possessing no 
territoiy, nor existence as a political power, what 
reliance could he placed upon his modmtion ? At 
the head, of an army whose sole vocation was plun¬ 
der, every thing might be gained, and nothing risked, 
by a sudden irruption which, would abandon our 
territory to his followers. Whether in peace or war, 
the same precautions were necessary to be adopted 
against a power of this description. Such was the 
state of India in I8I7. There exited in its bosom 
a body of 70,000 men who were solely devoted to 
deeds of rapine and cruelty; in whom every manly 
feeling was extinct, who shrunk from the perils of 
an equal contest, and who preyed upon the weak, 
the lowly, and the industrious, wringing from them 
their wretched pittance by the most excruciating 
tortures,—men whose hearts were steeled against 
every human affection, and brutified by crime. Un¬ 
restrained by principle, or good faith, they made 
war agaihst^dvil society, and threatened its exist¬ 
ence* Their confederation might be described as 
an array oi the evd passions iff .mtmkind against 
those principles which constitute, its well-being and 
its pride. 4^ moral pest like this could no longer be 
endured; atid the hour wais 'ariived when every civi¬ 
lized government was required to stand forth in de¬ 
fence of sociid order. If this community was suffered 
to exist, the fair prospect of hspiuiiess which dawned 
upoiv India, from the. super^ hiv^ation of Europe, 
would be clouded for ever. A sv^c^s4d.4’Tm’ti9lb 
within our. boundary might excite a ^|ii^al combi- 
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aatioaDf Mahrattas and Findarees, who, sw^i^Hhg 
ms^ temiory annually, would enfeeble our comn^dr 
^j^ttitude, and ymit our exei^hs entirely to sel& 
} and thus* retud the ina^ of human im- 
piMWment^ A defensive s^^teia had entirely failed 
iQ checking theii^'inroads.—Penetrating our line in 
various {K^ts, th$y had rammitted extensive depre¬ 
dations, and bsf^jpu^uit. A prodigious expense 
was incurred annually Jby a precautioldhy S3rstem of 
defence, with npi commensurate benefit. Thus, the 
most imperious^ nuitives called upon the govern¬ 
ment to resort tof^armsand, had it n^lected this 
duty, it would have justly incurred a hij^ measure 
of odium. It is delightful to contemplate modera¬ 
tion and self-denial, in the conduct of those'who are 
ihtnisted with power. Accordingly, at this period 
the policy of Lord Hastings was marked 
a" degree of forbearance and self-command .which 
are rare amongst statesmen. Subduing that just im¬ 
pulse which prompt^ an immediate appeal to arms, 
he determined to await the sanction of the .supreme 
authorities in En^and, hefo^. comij^t^^; offen¬ 
sive operations. 

To a high-minded'soldier*^^ cch^ have been 
no resolution inoi» Ttoying , th& to restrain that im¬ 
patience of insult Ssaiactenstic of his profession, 
and, what was far more difficult, to suffice the fair 
o^ortunity which was presented of acquiring that 
fame and glory so seducing to those^irho possess 
|i^er, and so aptto Idas their public conduct. His 
behaviour^li^t^ jmstaiiqe,affords a signal refutation 
to thoseJr^TO.^ee our. Asiatic policy with 

aggression.; 
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Ih September lSfl6« instructions were received 
# 1 ^ England, which autiioriEed th#'Governor-gene* 
rial to expel the PSadarees from the territory which 
they had usurped inpMalwa and Saug(u:, v ^ a 
power to make subh anw^mehts with the iM%h* 
bouring chiefrains as would prevent their ireestablhh- 
ment Thu limited policy fr^ ^^khoit the ex* 
tensive views which the Goyemor-gi^etal had plan¬ 
ned. Oil the epot, and ieg^ding the political phe¬ 
nomena of India With intense interest, the mind of 
Lord Hastinge ^as better enabled to penetrate the 
cause of the morbid eruptions wlpch disturbed its 
tranquillity^ and to adapt a remedy to the distem- 
pered state of sodety. The eyil existed in the want 
of a si^reme and controlling power, possessing a 
, decided! superiority in character and resources, 
which, hiterposing its authority, could orgahite;>i 
league of tiie different states-the primary obj^ of 
whose confederation should be the . preservation c£ 
the public tranquillity, by uniting their efforts to 
crush thjS; lawless banditti who were let loose upon 
society. entire (hslocation of political 

society in ^n^ Intha, the perpetual conte^ for 
power and fbmnion which it exhibited, rendered it 
necessary that there should be..8ome defoite boun¬ 
dary which vmuld restrain the pretensions of the ri¬ 
val parties; S^d, by offering the guarantee of their 
respective possessions, and binding the members oi 
the league to respect their mutual territories, thene; 
appieared a feir prospect of restoring tranquillity tifc 
these troubled regions. The,commanding attitude: 
of the British government naturally pointed it out 
as the only power which could organize tliaTeairuei 
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and which possessed sufficient authority to enforce 
tte .decrees of this Asiatic congress. Such were the 
which were entertained by'liOrd Hastings, as' 
Mifhspensable to the erection of a permanent political 
system in central India. The breaking up of the 
Il^ssulmen empire—the decline of the -power of 
Scindeah and Holkar, had remqved every efficient 
check, and xehder^^ Ci^tral India a vast theatre of 
anmchy and misrdle. * Possessing no government 
which could control the malignant and predatory 
character of its population, there existed an imperi¬ 
ous call that^BriJ^in should step forward and pro¬ 
tect the rights of outraged humanity. 

By pursuing the united plan which thh supreme 
authorities in. En^and had directed, a temporary 
check would have been given to the Pindaree power, 
priven from their haunts in Malwa and Saugor, 
tiielr connexion with Scindeali and Holkar would 
assure them an asyli^m frorp whence they would re¬ 
new their incursions upon our territory. Thus, a 
temporary expedient of this nature would have alto¬ 
gether failed; the nature of ^ evi^fe<iuiiing that 
these hordes should be utterly^cxti^ted, and that 
those states who had hitherto support^ them should 
unite in their suppression, or Consider themselves as 
enemies to the British government. In confokoity 
to these views, it was announced to tiie Mahratta 
states that they could not be suffered to remain neu- 
ktx^ i that, the period was anived when it was in- 
iedmbent upon them ei^er to join in the league for 
the extirpation of th^ miscreants, or to risk the 
’^hoBtility^v?^ the British*^^ government. At the same 
^^me, it intimated to the independent states of 
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Rajpootana and Bhopal, that they would be included 
in the league, on consideration of paying a moderate 
sum to the British government to defray the ex¬ 
pense of their protection. In this deviation from, 
the line of conduct which had been marked out by 
the supreme authorities in Engknd, the Govemor- 
generd declared to his council that he took tlie en¬ 
tire responsibility upofn l^mself. . 

Before adverting to the plan of the campaign, I 
shall proceed to throw out a few remarks respecting 
the line of policy which the Governor-general pur¬ 
sued. . The conception of a grand confederation of 
states, the sole objects of whose union should be the 
repression of the irregular ambition of its members,, 
and the preservation of general tranquillity, could 
only have originated with a mind which had been 
accustomed to take a large and comprehensive view of 
/ human affairs—a system of policy known in Europe 
under the name of the bdancing system, and which 
has operated successfully at times in checking the 
career of unprincipled aggrandizement. Its applica¬ 
tion tajndia, as a subject of political experiment, 
must be> regarded as the leading characteristic of 
Lord* Hastings’s administration. The motives of 
Lord Hasting^ in forming this union, appear to have 
been of the purest natoe.* Feeling an ardent de¬ 
sire ^ rescue mankind from the cruel disorders of 
which it was the victim, he hastened to offer the aid 
of the British government in organizing a system; 
which would utterly crush those turbulent and rapa¬ 
cious spirits who convulsed the whole frame of so¬ 
ciety in central India.' Conscious of the superiority 
we possessed over these nations, what mor# npble 
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could we mRke of our power than in healing those 
wOundAwhkh its deo^raliEed population had inflic^ 
^ ij^pja^’thdr count^ the inflii^ce of su- 

be more benedcially eimit^ than in ■ 
^^o^^ose dissentions which agitated ^e native 
.against each other, and in exhibitmg to them 
k and disinterestedness in our public cmiduct 
l^ch they mi^t :as|bre ^ imitate ? This ^as the 
policy best bej|^^4^e^k^'Character of Euglandtu. 
and, as the in&rpc^tion' Of the British government 
was offered to the la%er‘;i^es imaocompanied by 
the usual requisition ^ a subsidy, or a diebaiid that 
an armed force shouH'^be statToned within their do¬ 
minions, it is but fair to ascribe these benevSent 
views to the general cast of his Lordship^s policy. 
■Jl^e principle, hpweva*, which was assumed, of com-, 
pellin^faU.the native states to join in the operations 
:agaim|^e Findarees, appears of a more questionable 
nature j 'but, considering the avowed connexion 
which subsisted between Sdbdeah and Holkar and 
the Pindaree leaders, and that these chieftains availed 


themselves of the services of their bpds, and ^etli^ 
their incursions, it was but just the|^i^Uid 
he called upon to unite in their suppemaon, or share 
tiieir fate. The case was differeht^fith the other 
states. As enemies 6f civilized sodety, it was un¬ 
questionably their duty to array ^emselves against 
the Pindarees^but thep; it may be asked, what'right 
bad we to compel them ?. And, jf we apply the {nih- 
ci{4^ of £uropean.iriteitiati<mal law to our conduct 
inTndi^ would not this be regarded as a violation 
of national ind^endence, and‘ an abuse of might 
o^r weakfi^s ? ^mpulsory ud is weaknessand, 
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even if substantk strength, » it to be weight in 

■ the balance against that ^er ^ich an adhe- 

■ rence to justice and nHJderati# iiie^ly create^fi 
;:This conduct com only be jmtified oH'th^tincipfe 

tha t, these powers could not wthstand the Irodaree^; 

' and that their refources would be employed aga^t 
our power. This is postible, bu^ impibable. The 
safety of the Pindarees CGWisted ^ fl^gb^ “of ^ 

. gamzing a systematic resi^de; they,once halted, 

they were loSt. The poUcy pursued towards the 
Rajpootana and Bhopal states, by which they were 
only to be included in the cmtfederation of s^es 
on the condition of paying a tribute to the British 
government for their protection, appears tome to 
be of a very objectionable character. It s1»ned the 
purity of our motives, aiid exposed opr policy to the 
charge of aggrandizeiheut, and was altogether at 
variance with that disinterestedness so lo^y as¬ 
sumed. , « . •_ 

It is time to advert to the plan of the campaign, 

which was formed on the most extensive scale. The 
entke disposable force of the three presidenaes was 
ordered into the. field, and presented a magnificeM 
display of the resources of the British power.—At 
least 100,000 regular troops, and 20,000 irr^ulars, 
were destined to act ag^t the Pindarees. On th^ 
sida of HindostM, fouf'^visions, under the person^ 
comn^d of Lord Hasting .yrere prepared to art 
offen^Yely, whilst two divi^s were to 

guard biir frontier. Qn the Madras and ^ndiay, 
frontier, the Commander-in-chief (Genei^ 
was directed to prep^e four divisions for active 
operations, reserving a fifth division to defend our. 
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territory. .^'Advancing simultaneously, and on a 
widely-extended b^e, this opowerful force was des- 
tinedvtp swe^the whole of central India, and, gra- 
^nverging to a centre, to hem in the Pin- 
;^jla^s. witiiin the dilferent divisions, and thus en- 
B^ie their destruction. Possessing a vast superiority 
in force, this plan was well adapted for calling it 
,into action. Onthe. 1,6th October 1817. Lord 
Hastings assumed the,^<?pmmand of the grmid anpy, 
which immediately advanced again'^t ^eindeah’s 
capital. This chie^n had manifested the utmost 
reluctance to join rp the league against the Pinda- 
rees, whose depredations he had supported, that he 
might secure their services in the pursuit of his own 
selhsh fiews. Thus situated, he identified his in¬ 
terests with theirs, and viewed the designs of the 
British government- as altogether inimical to his 
pow^A With these feelings, it was necessary to emr 
ploy force to bend hi^ tp our will—and the appear¬ 
ance of a powerful British army compelled him to 
unite in the suppression of the .predatory powers. 
To effect this important object, he was require^ to 
furnish 5,000 hdrse, whose servidM were entirdy at 
the disposal of the British goved^ment, and under 
the control of a British officer. hostile spirit 

,of- this prince rendered it necessaiy that we should 
possess some security against a breach of his engage¬ 
ments; and, for tiiis purpose, the cession of the 
forts of Asseirghur and Hindeah was demanded 
during the war. To this demand the Maharajah 
acceded with the greatest: reluctance, and it was 
.only the overwhelming - superiority of our power 
.which compelled * acquiescence. Thus, by the 
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prompt and energetic policy of the Governor-gene¬ 
ral, the principal Mahratta state was forced to imi ta 
in the exti^ation of its Tawlj^ partizans. That 
formidable people, who contended with us for the 
sovereignty of Hindostan in the plains of Delhi 
and Laswaree, Were reduced to humble themiselves 
before our power. The conduct of the British go¬ 
vernment, in the policy which was pursued with this 
state, requires no justihcation.. Affording an asylum 
to these fitebooters,—-abstaining from punishing their 
atrocities, and eidisting them in its service,-—could 
it be regarded in any other light than as a kindred 
power, animated by the same spirit; and thus ex¬ 
posed, to the vengeance of civilized society?. At 
this very period, and prior to the signature of the 
treaty, a correspondence had been detected between 
this prince and the court of Nepavd, wherein be 
exhorted that state to make common cause against 
the English government. In these circumstances, 
we are only left to admire the dignified moderation 
which pervaded the Governor-general's conduct* 
The measures of Lord Hastings were crowned with 
the ; Same success in the negotiations with Umeer 
Khan, the Patan general. Perceiving the hopeless¬ 
ness of the contest, this fortunate soldier agreed to 
disband this army, on condition that the British go¬ 
vernment should guarantee the integrity of the terri¬ 
tories which he held under a grant from the Holkar 
family. By this arrangement, a compact mid well- 
ordered force of 30,000 men, devoted to purposes of 

A similar* circumstance ij^ordisd liord Wellesley a pretext 'for 
assuming the dominion of the Camatic. 
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^O^i^sion fold plunder, were cotnpelled to abandon 
i&ese-iawlbss pursuits, and to’b^in a career more 
faviNirabie to the’^terests' of sodely. With an 
srd^Sit^desirb to imp^ve Ihe character of this body,, 
'imh to change their predatory habits, the 
government fnade an offer of lands to such 
Is^^were willing to embrace this, occupation ; whilst 
Mie more warlike turbulent spirits were taken 
Pl^ectly into bur service. This successful 

tireaty accompliish^ liberation of Rajpootana 

^oni this forc^ Their deliverance filled , them with 
liibounded joy,va|^fin 8 )^d a nbble-^^nfidence in 
tie future.—But tw^ hopes were not realized. ; 

I Thus far the most entire success had atf^fided- the 
. execution of the Governor-general’s plans ; btd at 
period the political horizon was strangdy oyer- 
l^t JfThe sudden intelligence of the revolt of the 
F^ishyi^ and the defection of theNagpoor Raj^ 
bi^itl^on the public like some grand convulsiori of 
{haiture^ Kept in entir^|||^'Oibnce of the policy^ of our 
goitrenunent, and ledid believe that these states re- 
poted with confidence and gratitude Under the shade 
of British protection, th^ were dj^ived by thefi^ 
^fbund calmi and gazed with wolp^ at the n&ex- 
rpedfed phenomena. The causeS*^kidiis hostility 


apjpjear to have been an iippatienib^if that politicd 
control to which they »were.8d)ject,--a thorough dis¬ 
like of t^ officious interf^ence which de%hted 
m giving advice on the internal regulation of their 
^Btati^-^ detestation of that superiority which d*ey 
^ri^ded as a usufparioh of tl^ natural rights,->-^d 
b ifebermiiiation to embrace i||!ie first opportunity of 
themselves ^m this hat^ subjection. 
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These predisposiDj^.., cuises to disaffection wer^ : 
flamed by ibe iatelli^mice ::^bicb they received oST 
the warlike j^reparatiool^ ^M^^tish government. 
Cherishing a rooted di^atist^iPbur intentions, and 
naturally disposed to think: that our policy waia 
equally ambitious with their own, they could only con¬ 
ceive that this immense force was destined to subvert 
their remaining power, and were tlms stimulated to 
make a grand ^ort to advert th^ utter extinction. 
Under these impressions, the Peish'#ah proceeded to 
organize a general confederacy against our power. 
The hdstile .^disposition of Scix|4o^> Holkar, the 
Nagpoor j^iljaH, and the hesitating alliance of the 
Nizam, .z^dered them eager to enter into the 
lea^e; but their habitual disunion, jealousies, and 
want of political foresight rendered it impossible to 
cement a well compacted union. The superior en¬ 
ergy and political sagmty of Europe were , again 
destined to triumph over the imbecility of Asia. ' 
Their conduct betrayed a Big^ want of plan and 
concert. Instead of exploding this array of hostility, 
at fk Season when ouf force was scattered in canton- 
men^ and alt^elhe|: unprepared for, the contest, 
they4|pfB to di^^-their sagacity by commencing 
hostilities at a .p^lbd,when we possessed powerful 
annies in the and when the principal member 
of the confederacy (Scindeah) was compelled to 
yield to- this overwhelming siqp'eriority. The des¬ 
perate but unsuccessful efforts of the Peishwa, and 
the Nagpooir Rajah, to expel the English fbrces 
from their capitals, were altogether foiled by tiiCj, 
signal gallantry of these^froops. The arrival of rei.i 
infcucements enabled our commanders to drive these 
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>|»rinces from their territories, and to render them¬ 
selves masters of their dominions: As if fortune had 
conspii^ in our fav^mr, the advance of the army of 
Holkar, to aid the 'Peishwah, enabled us to crush 
the confederacy at a blow. The brilliant success of 
the Madras army at Mehudpoor prostrated that 
power. The operations against the Pindarees h^d 
been attended with, a like effect—-their different 
'bands were altoge^er dispersed, killed or taken 
prisoners; and their distinguished leaders had either 
perished or thrown themselves upon the mercy of 
the British gbvemipent.' Thus, 'in one short cam¬ 
paign, the magnificent and comprehensive plans of 
the Governor-general had been carried |nto execu¬ 
tion with the most brilliant effect. The events of 
this war bring to our recollection the bright days 
of Lawrence, and Coote, and Clive, when the su- 
perioi genius and enterprise of these leaders displayr 
ed in the result of a well-fought day, enabled them ■ 
to cast down and erect kingdoms, transfer the pos¬ 
session of power to different dynasties, and regu¬ 
late the destiny of millions. In thi^ eventftd con¬ 
test the power of the MahrRtte states ha^,,^been 
irretrievably broken, with scatty a struggre^the 
predatory bands had been swepj||'i&om the face of 
the earth, and the hostile attempl^ of the protected 
states, to shake off out alliance, had been altogether 
crushed. At this proud moment, the British, state 
had risen to a loftier pinnacle of worldly grandeur 
fhsm it had ever yet attained: the vast -continent of 
India lay prostrate at its feet. Tt is ardently to be 
desired that the exercise 'M justice and moderation 
in ite government will, strengthen and secure this 
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preternatural pow^, andigrevrat its rulers from be 
i’ng dazzled by th^ 

It now remains tb ^ve of the political 

state of India at the conahiio^^ t^ and to 
examine the prppriety of the m^Sures wtich were 
adopted to sibure its prosperity, ^5^6 fea¬ 

ture of itbese aiTangements,^,tb^$h^t 5 rjmmtioii ofthe 
Peish^h's territory \frithi^U^ bti^^^im&lons, with 
the ei^tibh of lands, which; of 15ii* 

or 16 libs (^vrupees, reserved so-J 

vereignty for jtbe Itajjah of Sats^i:^/ ‘^e fe^toiy , 
assumed by the British gdvemm^ll^'l^lhis quarterj 
is estimated to produce-a net revientie of 50 lacs. 
The dbt^fAntion of the-Goyernorigeneral to an¬ 
nihilate the ^ authority of this prince, appears to 
have been decided by the sys^matic spirit of hosti¬ 
lity wh^h he'had invariably evinced to our power. 
The^^fe^i^ble copfede^Cy wliicH he. qrgar^ted 
aj^rtst the British , state ren^rei^it impossible, to 
repose any confidence in sucbi^ipl^ enmity. This^‘ 
coiidud:, according to Lord H^tin^, was jwompted' 
by no ambitious policy. There^ was no d^ign to 
provoke|g|^. Peish^l^'hosta%, to 

seize hisvlpritory^^. ^iginated’solely a re¬ 

gard to self-presoi^^^/ With an enettjiy pf this 
character there could^ no^choipe betwem his ex¬ 
tirpation or perpetual dan^r ;|o pur existence as a 
state. /The elevation of the Sat^ah Rajah to a dis- 
tipytt sovereignty is an act of’■quite a different cha- 
^ter. f-Consider^* in a Selfish poiht of view, it is 

The iniiiituy erents of this c i^p siga hsy">g been fully de¬ 
scribed j|>y other writer^ rend^ it jBffofflueus to enter into any 
detail. 
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]ui|ldau)g that we should erect dependent power 
excep^n of finished resources), pre- 
ci^Iy 'siniilar ' ^^ '‘^arRCter to that which wp had 
Dwfthro^n. Efe^nipg upon the general prind- 
ples of human datiure, does not expoijence teach iis 
to eiq>^t the s^e results from sui| an unequal 
union,-“Sijspicji^sS^achery, ajid revolt? JThis an¬ 
cient family l^^declined for severed rgeheirations. 
ITie desceh?laii^^|n unprincipled f^hooter, who 
had gained tiiesl^ntories by wea- 

pon had depn^i Jua family ; tbu^, there 

existed no ni0^t abstract rijht re^ese dominions. 
This arrqngeaieOt has been defend^ the princi- 
ciple, that the Mahratta people enl^Btaiiiid a pro¬ 
found respect for their andent rulefa; and that a re¬ 
gard for established opinions demanded the reesta¬ 
blishment of this power. This enthusiastic attach- 
ddiit to legitimacy is altogether at variance'with the 
character of the|e plunderers j and contradicted by 
^e fact, tliat ti'^Jiil^rent Peishwahs have usurped 
thd'functions of sov^ignty for 50 or 60 y^s past, 
without the slightest danger to their power ftom the 
pretensions of this femily. ^t Of ^fe bene¬ 

volence, there is something Mimfe'ldea%^#ising a 
faU^ family which power^l^j|Ecites the imagina- 
tibni nhcT comntands dur symj^iy j but, with more 
profound regard for this feeling, mankind are much 
disposed to respect that comprehensive philanthroj^ 
which regards the wdfare pf a nation, instead of dmt 
of a particular family. Had the British goviammeiit 
employed the yesOurces which the overthroiV of the 
Peishwah had'threwn ii^o its power* in meliorating 
the conc^ion of the^Mahii^dtah people, instead of 
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squandering this weal^ * particular fatnliyi' 
they would have ^tabH^h*^ tlw^ll^wer upon a 
much more ceft^ basis Ih^^titude of prin¬ 
ces. The defection of the ^ajah was pun- 

ished by requii^g the cession of liftlf his te^tpry; 
whilst the rigHi to interfere in the internal manage¬ 
ment of J|i& dominions w:as positively ^|(liiated by 
treaty., 

The justification of this polic)^]:^^,felt, precisely . 
on the same founds as that pursued ^ towards tte. 
Peishwah. TTie spirit of Appa ‘ ^iti revolting 
against this huputiating subjection, ^d threatening 
hostility, tti^^tish government were impelled tp 
depose him, and to elevate his grandson tp the mus- 
nud. At present, this state may be considered as en¬ 
tirely under British influence j ^e minority of the Ea- 
jah incapacitating him from taking an efiicient part 
in public affairs. The government is principally con¬ 
ducted by the British resident. commence¬ 

ment of the war, the court of Holfci^was altogether 
independdat of the British government. Its unpro¬ 
voked aggression threw their territories into our 
power.—^A^uming a.r^ht'to dispose of themii on the 
principle of the law .ccpquest, the biiife of their 
territory was bestowed upon bur allies, the Rajahs of 
Kotah and Bundee. TTie early submission of that 
unprincipled freebooter, Umeer Khan, was rewarded 
by a, grant of lands, at the expense of his ancient 
■Rasters.' -These cessions reduced !|s revenue to 20 
lacs of rupees. Independent of these conditions, 
this court was compelled to .^receive a subsidiary 
force within its territories; an5 tp maintain a con¬ 
tingent of 13,000 horse, at the call of the British 

Q « 
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Tl&s, power, which 

h«^^^j)vieiTun in 1 baffled the 

pj^uit ’^hd rendered the English go¬ 

vernment eager'^to enter into peacc^was left, a|ier 
the’events of thibi^ contest, in a hu^watii^ state of 
vasaalii^ ’^'^^e Rajah of Bhopal was%ecdved with¬ 
in the ci^e^i^} protection, on the cdi^ft^^ 
paying a J^|:^lpte; but, in consi^raddct of his 
eminent s^^plyring the w^, tl^ , unpalatable 
article was'wa'^'’in the permanent* treaty. The 
arrangem^|8 file Rajpoot states were fixed on 
the.principl^ '^at any tributewW^ ’lud been paid 
to the Mahrattas, or Umeer Klmh, trans¬ 

ferred to the British government; ib conraderation of 
which it engaged to protect them. At ftie same 
lime, a right of political control was’assumed over 
|liese states. . They were restricted from, forming 
any connexion with any other power; and pledged 
ita refer their disputes to Ihe arbitration of 

^ goveinment*" ^ different states, Oodepoor, 
ij^oudlpoor, Kotah,‘Boondee, Bikaneer, and Jeypoor, 
agrei^ po these t^ms, but with manifest reluctance. 
The di^^ inspired by a pow|fr(^l army^Hhm their 
territory appears to have sln^^|pd theirHee agency. 

On referring to Mr Rrii^^s historical narrative 


• The yitory of conqueot is nearly milar iii ereiy age. Mon- 
tesquian has remstk^i that the Bo^ni always reserved to Aem- 
adves the right of arjtltradng the disputes of the princes 
whom they had conqiimed:—"De phti, lorsqu’ ils avoient valn^qqel' 
que prince conud&iUe, ils mettoient dans le tralth qa’fl ne pourroit 
fiure la guerre, pour sea ^fl^roidB, avec^Ies allies des EoBoaint, c’est 
i dird, ordlnai rota e pt , avevlbua aea voisins; mais, qu^ les mettoit 
enarbitinge: hiidtdt, potofavtoir, lapuiss|n(|;^iulitahv" 

—•Gfgjldbtr d ^ 
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it appears, that tho|M^er^^tes Jeypoor, Ko^, 
and Bikaneer, ,did,itot se^:\iiyMpons empowered 
to treat, untfl &e idcmtlui February, and 

Idarch. At^l^ period po:^^f the Pindarees, 
Mahrattas, ds&k Patans, had be^'^sl:togeth(|T.Jb>^phen, 
so that there^xisted no cause for^p^^n^^eW^^ 
ances, the original pretext 

disinclinati^.of the court of Jeypoor^teMe alliance 
teas so'mailed, that Mr Priai^p^^Mvely states 
that it WM onfy the approach of .S^.'j jXayid Ochter- 
lony*s army to his capital, and <^'.^ow of making 
terms with hij^: feut^tories, whicl^|iiduced them to 
come,to0ters&^*: u It is infinitely to ^ regretted that 

* Mr Prinsep st&tM:—*' The n^dUation fell into the tame biuids 
as had conducted the conference of 1816; but die personal indeci- 
sito of the Bajah was siiUi, that die negotiators did not make dieir 
appduhnce at Ddhi until the middle of February; and probably 
even a filler delay would have horii expeitnced had not tbe^Ra- 
jah began to take alarm at the eUgag^^ (^ncluded with Umen 
Khan, and had not this apprehensi^i quidc^ed by the^ii^ 
proach qH Sir David Oditerlony to bb ospital, and by a sliqw of 
making terms with 
for ever fipom tbdr 
in the'liB^ Uie'] 

Delhi in auliaste, 
and after much discusn^ tho,|erms were at length agreed upon, 
though the treaty was ^'?&ua]ly signed until the 2d of April, 
1818.”—Htdomol Nttrtidwe, p.4S8. Itib ffirident froih tbisstate- 
ment, that, prior to the ^nature of this tieUy, an engagement bad 
concluded with.Umeer Khan, which*elieved Jeypoor 
fitci&taiy force whidi threatened it.; state of.JeyptW'had 
alwiTB been independent, and.owod no trftinite eWicr to Mtfirkttas 
or Fataob Since the ohqclusion of thu treaty the lUjah has 
whichjmused adi^Nited succesaoiif det^to.of'which waq re-' 

^forred-loathe Brit^ gowrament^j^^Bfes. SwKy''**" 
pwer was somewhat diffitrent from flp private 


his foudatories, which threatened to detach mem 
ailegiahee. Fearin|^,||^w to be left completely 
[uinc^plI'liMple of thh.court were^di^atdied to 
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thu conduct should have been pursued. Professing 
to iegulate our actons by principles of justice and 
mmlity, the advance of .General Ochterlony's divi¬ 
sion was altogether inconsistent with their exercisie. 
The attempt to subvert the allegiance of the feuda¬ 
tories of Jeypoor can only be regarded^as a violation 
of those principles of national independence which 
we have dniforndy professed to support. It is the 
introduction of'<34tr;;%iower into Rajpootana which 
has tarnished thd j|loiy which would otherwise have 
resulted from tiie i^^nanimity andexemplary forbear¬ 
ance displayed in Wr conduct throughout the war. 

In this instence our armies qipeared' in these 
states,—^not to rmse up prostrate humanity, but to 
collect that tribute which the cruel exactions of the 
Mabrattas had extorted from their necessities. The 
quota to the British government was fixed preci^ly on 
the same scale. A change had occurred, but princi¬ 
pally in name: tiie humiliating consciousness of sub¬ 
jection stiU remained^ God forbid that I should as¬ 
sert that this connexion was in the end deliberately 
forced upon them.—>No: the circumstances in which 
they were placed compelled them to subject them¬ 
selves to our power. Excludedil^om the pale of the 
league, and exposed to the irr^^ar ambition of the 
confederates, there- remained no resource but ad¬ 
mitting the British armies. The interposition of the 

life. If I recollect right, the gaRant b^talions of Sir Band Och- 
terloDjr were cabled in to support the aigument of the British ^arn- 
.nent in favour of the person whose cau^ it espoused—at least 
thej assisted at Ute citeinpny of his election to the musni^. In 
truth, we exercised^|||| right of sovereignty in determining the stic- 
cession. 
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British government in tJie of the larger states 
can only be regarded as a nobte and disinterested 
exercise of our power: no subsidy, no concession 
humiliating to their national dignify was demanded. 
Why not preserve the same exalted conduct to the 
smaller states ? Surely their abject and prostrate con¬ 
dition, their utter inability to come m cimtact with 
our power, established a stronger claim to our gene¬ 
rosity. This arrangement wi& tfae'}Eajpoot states 
can only be justified on the principle, that tliey were 
utterly unable to protect themselves—4iiat, possessing 
independent authority, if they solicited a connexion 
with the British state, it was at liberty to prescribe 
its own terms—^d, if acceded to by the other party, 
there could be no stain upon our (Aaracter in form¬ 
ing this alliance. If suclyere the circumstances, 
the justification of the British government would 
appear to be complete.—But how stands the case ? 
At the period when this arrangement was finally con¬ 
cluded, the energetic policy of the Governor-general 
had entirely crushed that powerful force under 
Umeer Khan which preyed upon these states, whilst 
the mosf; complete success had attended the opera¬ 
tions against the Hndarees. The irresistible display 
of our power had swept them from the face of the 
land. Thus, there remained no predatoiy force to 
disturb central India, and there existed no pretext for 
Mserting that the Rajpoot states were unable to pro¬ 
tect themselves themselves. Where was the enemy ? 
At liberty to breathe, after a Cruel period of suffering, 
in tbe first joy of their deliverance they cherished 
the foud hope of resuming their rj^ as independent 
states j and their admission into the confederation of 
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powders,under the protection of Ae British,goveMi? 
meat'.-would hRye‘ enabled them to assume this 
proud attitude. :these bright viiaons were sadly 
overcast j the d^t^ination of the B^tish goveio- 
nien|: to mark tbeir admission into the l^tgue by the 
intr^uction of an armed force into tbeir country, 
extinguished ev^ ambitious hope, and left them to 
mourn over tiieir^iost independence. 

It has been r^re^ted, that these states enter¬ 
tained the aiii^us desire to obtain our protec¬ 
tion. To ine lit appears quite otherwise; it is only 
necessary to read me impartial narrative of Mr Frin- 
sep to be convinced that they cheri^ed a rooted 
dislike to our power. Placed between two evilsr—the 
^^rutal and systematic oppression of Umeer Khan and 
‘^he protection of the ^|j||3sh government—^nothing 
could drive them to form a permanent aUiance with 
us. ‘ Exposed for years to his merciless exactions, 
•with his army at their gates, they still temporized; 
and k, was only the presence of a British army at their 
capitm, with their exclusion from the league, which 
induced them to solicit our connexion. In such cir¬ 
cumstances they could scarcely Ite consider^ as free 
agents. 'With the profound diit^lit which they en¬ 
tertained of our intentions, the di|^ay of force was in¬ 
judicious.—Habituated to its abuse, and accustomed 
to bend before its influence, tliey could only regard its 
appearance’vdtb fear. It is manifest, from the whole 
of their conduct, that they dreaded a subsidimj^ 
alliance with the British state as subversive of their 
indepenclence,--that, in comparison with the Mahrat- 
tas and Pindarees, they regarded us as a more moral, 
scientific, and enlightened race of freebooters; but 
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the more to be feared account, from the su> 

perior skill and ability which we^di^layed ih the sup¬ 
port of our power;—that they'^Mrfeired submitting 
^io the exactions of the former ai^ely to be tempo¬ 
rary, whilst they avoided any ccmhexipn with the 
British state, as tending to establish, ^a j^etmanent 
*evd.* 'In truth it is in vain to dimy it^ our power 
is disliked. Human nature in any^fiHape revolts at 

* The opinion here expressed is fomicd fionft careful penual of 
the 2d and 7th .chapters of what may h|e- temiM Mr Frinsep's of¬ 
ficial narrative of the negotiations with, m l^ob. of Bhopal and 
the Bajah of JeypoOT, in 1815-1816, to ifiduce them to receive a 
subsidiary forces In noticing the .&ilure of the latter, he says,— 
“ The indifference manffested by the Durbar of Jeypoor, on this oc¬ 
casion, to the advantages attending a closer union with the British, 
is perhaps in part attributable to the general reluctance felt by the- 
petty independent princes (o make, any indissoluble alliances on 
terms apparently calculated to interfere with the unrestrained lati¬ 
tude of political action they had hitherto enjoyed. All bur alliances 
with states of this description have'necessarily a character a£ de¬ 
pendence on their part, and on that account are not very paltdaUe. 
Yet a more obvious mode of accoundng for the disinclination ex¬ 
perienced on this occasion may be^ found in the actual circum¬ 
stances of the internal government of Jeypoor. The. whole territory 
was p a r telled out into hereditary tenures of the nature of the fiefs 
or baroiues of the feudal qrstw. Over these the Bajah, a weak man, 
had much about the same degree of influenre and authority as was 
possessed by the weakest of the kings of England, when the same 
l^stem prevuled in that country. Vo memter of this aristocracy, 
however, would willingly exchange a state of things which leaves 
ab'*^ide an opening to his hopes and ambition, for the perpetual 
repose and tranquilli^ that must remit foom the introducrionof our 
influence.”—Hirtorica/.ArflrratfBe, p. ISO, 151. In regard to the 
fiulure of the negotiation with thi Nawaub of Bhopal, he makes 
nearly similar observations. 
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stibjedtion. Such being the case, a regard to de- 
Jicacy and national "honour should have restrained 
Lord Hastings than offering this alliance: this 
alone was wanting to complete the unity of his con-^ 
duct. Have not the perfidious revolt of the Peish- 
WRh> the unexpected defection of the Nagpoor 
Rajah, and the vacdilating policy of the Nizam' 
taught Lord Hastings that such unequal alliances 
are detrimental to l^hfparties; and that impatience 
of our superioiity.' liatred of subjection, and the in- 
extin^8hable.li)V^;#f freedom which exists even in 
despotic Asia, iftqiel the weaker parties to embrace 
the first opportunity of throwing off the galling 
chain of dependence? And yeU after reading the 
ftank and manly exposition of his conduct in this 
J)elicy, it is impossible to doubt the purity of his 
motives. Deceived as to the general wishes of the 
people, and entertaining an ardent hope that the 
mild and regulated sway of the British government 
would rescue these regions from the cruel rapacity 
of Uineer Khan, and tibat aniu'chy and nusrule' 
which its turbulent aristocracy had engendetod, he 
entered into this alliance ; and its completion he re¬ 
gards with delight as the mightiest good which had 
been achieved by the interpositidi'of our power. In 
this, instance, no selfish consideration—no prospect 
of national advantage, leduced him into the padi of 
aggrandizement, but a fervent desire to benefit mah> 
kind. This has often been the case. . Half die 
misery of mankind has ari^ from tbe attempts of 
conquerors to meliorate them condition against their 
will.. This is grieVous (but unintentional) injustice. 
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The will of a nation is sapfed. We have no right to 
do evil that good may result ftom it. Let iis apply 
the case to ourselves.—Nothiftg^^ be more natural 
than that the enlightened and.pous prince, the Em¬ 
peror of the Russias, should entertain a wish to re- 
fom the demoralized habits of our Asiatic pppula- 
•tion, and that he should send aa'army oa this 
laudable mission; but, with all our zeal to improve 
the natives, would we allow these Warlike reformere 
free ingress into our territory ? , His loaiship will be 
startled at being compared tO; Bonaparte; but he 
too was a philanthropic conqueror;—Witness his abo¬ 
lition of the Inquisition in Spain, and his benevolent 
design of conquering the British Isles, purely to res¬ 
cue mankind from our commercial avarice. , 

Our relations with Scindeah remain apparently in 
the same state. This is the only independent power 
which exists in India; but the influence of this chief¬ 
tain is prodigiously narrowed. Any ambitious pre¬ 
tension must be advanced at the expense of the in¬ 
terests of the protected states, whidi would necessa¬ 
rily involve him with the British government Thus, 
the period has at length arrived when the influence 
of the British power has been established throughout 
the vast continent of India. A chain of subsidiary al¬ 
liances with the native princes,—the possession of 
their capitals,^as a security for their engagements, 
and the appropriation of lands to defray the expense 
pf our forces,—with the acknowledgment of our feu¬ 
dal superiority,—have rendered the native states en- 
tirely'dependent upon our power. The grand and 
comprehensive system which the genius of Lord 
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Wellesie^ planned has successfully executed 
by I<otd Hastings.—The nughty sway which the 
empmiirs of'Delfai%xercised has been transferred'to 
the British government This system been re^ 
gaxded; with unbonded admiration by a certain 
class of pobticians., With the Anglo*In^an commu¬ 
nity, generally ^esknig, it is a prodigious bivouiite. 
Opening a wide fidd to its ambition, jE^d stimjula- 
ting the selfish as'wrdl ks the liberal pi^sions of their 
nature, the pro^icp.^of its successfiil prepress was 
regmded ynth ihtd^'interest. Tlie advantages're¬ 
sulting from thO o|^tion of this policy; during the 
late war, have been enumerated by Mr! Prinsep,— 
^t, as respects the natives of India; 'fondly, the 
f|(d6urity of the British power. regards the fbr- 
v^er—Ae entire deliverance ogjfentral India from 
^^he most destructive form oif nfflitary violence, ^md 
]^e erection of a system whieb will secure the com¬ 
munity from the recurrence of a similar calamity. 
Undm: the genial influence of this system, it is Con¬ 
fidently expected that the agriculture and comm^ce 
of the country will make rapid strides towardfesferJ 
fection. As regards British India—a perpetual im-' 
munity from those hostile incur^ns which devas¬ 
tated our territoij||,4ind the estahishment of a vigo¬ 
rous system of action.throughoutthe whole of India, 
which will leave us no cause of internal alarm. At* 
the same ^e, it is asserted, that the eperation 
this policy had prodigiously increased, our seciiily" 
against extemt^ attack, by Extending fc frontier to 
the Indus, the-Himalyah, and th© impenetiahleib- 
rests and mountains on the E^st—the uatijral barnei^ 
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of India.* Ti^ are japble objects to animate the 
labours of the statesman; End it remains to inquire 
wheflier they are likely ito be i^omplished. Such 
*may be the case j—but, entertrafting different views 
of the operation af‘ this sysfem»; wheAer right or . 
wrong, I shall proceed to express them.; At first 
sight; it appears that a mighty goo^ : had been 
achieved by the liberation of centrid Asia from the 
brutal oppression of which it was^^e victim. But it 
was a deliverance in name rathCT than in reality—ra 
change of masters. lJn^ues4q^bly, advantage was 
derived to these states by the t^sference of power 
from a savage, to a civilized race. But this was pur¬ 
chased byv the sacrifice of their independence and 
the extinction of their national dignity j and this, 
too, without the consolation of any material exemp¬ 
tion from their burthens, as they were condemned to 
pay their protectors for their exertions in their de¬ 
fence. The introduction of.fhe British power into 
states of this character is certainly attended with be- 
ne& to the great body of the people. Disdaining 
iire^iar exactions, and abstaining from excesses, its 
conduct appears to manifest advantage when con¬ 
trasted with the grievous outrages and lawless extor- 
: tions of the ptedjitory powers.. Operating by a fixed 


* In 8 point of view, it u contended bj Mr IViiisep, 

that the wv hat been equally prosperous; and certainly therS ap- 
nothing to iqvalidate his statements. Our territorial revenue 
'1 ms been augmmited, by thefC conquest^ from 18 to 20 millions of 
pounds ■twlin g. 'But this beneficial result ia counterbalanced, in 
^e d^ree, by an inaease of debt to the amount of 3^ millions , 
l&ling. Thus, at the close of this, contest, the Indian debt ’ 
amounted to about S5 millions sterling. 
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aDd regulated pressure on their iiiiances, its exist¬ 
ence is much less injurious to theiT prosperity; but 
there are Still diss^yantages which counteract*'this 
beneficial influence. The anomalous and divided 
system of authority which these subsidiary alliances 
create, C!an only operate as a fertile source of disor¬ 
der. :^together dispbrdant in views, an4 dissimilar 
in character, it would be a rare and unexampled oc¬ 
currence in political history, if the separate action of 
the rival powers, which are united in this heteroge¬ 
neous union, should combine so as to produce a har¬ 
monious result. attempt to control the ac¬ 

tions of princes who have been educated in the 
school of Asiatic mis-goverriment, by the more en- 
li^tened maxims of European policy^ has rarely 
t^ceeded. 

In Asia, the interests of the people are nothing— 
their happiness altogether subordinate to that of the 
prince; his selfish gr|ttifications the law of their 
government. In Europe, on the other hand, the 
force of public opinion—-the result of superior civi- 
. lization—has compelled the public ruler to regard the 
happiness of his people as the primary end of his go¬ 
vernment; and to subdue his personal inclinations 
when opposed to their interests. Such being the 
case, how is it possible that these opposite modi^ of 
government can thoroughly amalgamate, so as to 
proihote the public welfare. These varying results 
of different ^riods of civilization cannot be recon¬ 
ciled together. It might haye>|}een safely predicted, 
a priori, that sucli an unnaturd union, as these sub¬ 
sidiary alliances create, would only be productive of 
jealousy, disorder, and mis-government. When the 
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authority of the rj^al powers is so imperfectly de¬ 
fined, there must be a perpetual collision of opposite 
.and contending interests. Pbs|^^ng a real superi- 
only, but affecting inferiority, Ihe British govern¬ 
ment can scarcely brook the slightest opposition to 
its will. Decked out in a nominal superiority, but 
conscipus of a real inferiority, and irritated the. more 
by this ostentatious mockery, the native ruler is apt 
to regard the enlightened interposition of British 
authority as a direct violation of his rights—the re¬ 
membrance of which he cherishes with a rankling 
animosity which frequently breaks out in rebellion. 
In such a state of political union, the chance of any 
tolerable compromise between these rival autlioritics, 
which might promote the prosperity of the inferior 
states, must principally depend upon the character 
of the residents at native courts. If the British re¬ 
presentative should be a man of enlightened views, 
with a character distinguished for moderation, and 
whose interference in the interiial affairs of the state 
was marked by a due regard for Asiatic opinions 
an'd pr^udices, it is possible that he might mitigate 
the'exprcise of this authority so as to render the 
galling chain of his dependence less irksome to the 
native ruler; and thus, ultimately, reconcile him to 
the British dominion. But this can rarely happen. 
The entire opposition of interests which exists 
must inevitably engender discord,. It must be the 
'^int^prat of the resident to restrain the native prince 
in those exactions which^.,would impoverish his sub¬ 
jects,, and thus .ultimately disable the state from 
fulfilling its engagements to the British govera- 
ment j whilst the selfish policy of an Asiatic mler 
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V^mpts him to ei;tort the utmost from the means 
of h» subjects. Tlius checked iu his darling pro- 
penfit7».hl8 spirif^fevolts at this humiliating sub-, 
and he ^embraces with eagerness the ifet 
p^i^itunityof throwing it o£ ’ To the'British re- 
presei^rive there can be no situation more trying.- 
'Conscious of the purity of his intenticms^ and eager 
to employ his superior knowledge in aineliprating 
the condition of donative state, he finds his well- 
meant interposition, and advice unifimnly disregard¬ 
ed. This inseriSibl^ wounds his self-love, and dis- 


—- j -- - ---- 

however, be a man of a difftsrent 
nnd'domineering in conduct, what U^r^st fieW^ 
open for misgovernment, from theao being no 
C^t check or control over his conduct. Possessing 
the confidence of government, which derives il 
formation through him only, he can m.ana 
cdqUr his actions so as to receive their 
Foft^ed by , this power, and determined 
his will the law, by inteiposing’his authority; 

of those who oppose their native prince, he __ 

in erecting a superior authority ^in,hi^ominidns. 
Thus enfeebled in power, the ni^l^i^er is unable 
to enforce the payment of his rev^u 6 s, and, failing 
in Ins engagements '«rith the British goveriiment, his 
territoriM^ seized upon; and thus the-mastorjiof 
a kli^c^ibecomes a miserable dependent 
its aid a pure je^d 
welf^;:of hisjpeople an<S^t^ maintenance pf his 
digrd^. . Agdin, the agent of the British 
ment jnay W a yhaan of an entirely different cha-. 
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racter, soft and flexible, averse to the tipiiblc of 
rt*iu»g^and accessible to flattery, these moral weak¬ 
nesses are quickly perceptible by the discerning 
Asiatic. Skilled in the art of insiniidtion, by the 
most delicate attentions he insensibly gains his con- 
tidehce and wins him to his purposes: thus strength- 
enetl, he proceeds unrestrained in his career of e.x- 
action. ,A prince of tliis stamp must inflict incal- 
l^ulable injury to his country. Poskssing the entire 
^ommand of the British subsidiary '^rcc, he can 
subdue all opposition. Unsupported by this power, 
the resistance of his subjects would compel him to 
desist; but this, the only efficient check to Asiatic 
misgovernment, is rendered altogether nugatory by 
the overwhelming superiority of our arms. Thus, 
Jlri^i protection is felt as a grievous and intole- 
ra ^Hp iamity. There can be no spectacle more me* 
iaimyR^ and humiliating than this, where the know* 
ledge and strength of civilization are prostituted to 
the support of an unhallowed career of rapacity and 
oppr^dh. These two last exemplifications- of Bri¬ 
tish misrule may be regarded as extreme cases; and 
I am inclined to think that the first example is the 
iTlme in which our power generally operates. But 
ihose who are acquainted with Asiatic history will 
^knowledge that the latter.cases arc not witliout a 
iwallel. Thes&'particular evils are aggravated by 
ihoTB g^eral causes. Conscious of our superiority, 
and thoroughly impressed with the belief, that it will 
be exercised at a convenient period for tlie purpose 
of aggrandizement, they regard our power .with fear 
and distrust. Impelled by these feelings, and con¬ 
vinced that their reign is altogether transitory, they 
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exert every energy in collecting a treasure wh^li may^ 
serve as a resource in the hour of need. ThFTx- 
pense of the subsidiary force is likewise felt as r severe 
burthen on the resources of the state. From various 
causes, the forces of the native prince are little dc- 
minished.—From a feeling of personal pride, a regard 
to the interests of tlie military class, and as a security 
against oppression, an Asiatic ruler feels a'manifest 
reluctance to reduce his army. Thus the country is 
saddled with an enormous military force j and those 
funds which were de’stined for the reproduction of 
wealth, are altogether lost to the community. 

The operation of these causes prevents these states 
from deriving those benefits which would otherwise 
' accrue from British protection. The natural result 
of such a union must be, that the interests of-^h^ in¬ 
ferior are sacrificed to those of the more pgi^erful 
state. These states will jirosper under BritisTi in- 
fluence, as compared with Mafiratta misrule j but, 
if left to themselves, they would ha\ c made much 
more rapid advances in improvement. Those who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the striking 
superiority of those principalities which are free ftpin 
foreign influence, as compared witli the marked de¬ 
terioration of the kates which have formed a Britis^ 
connexion, must unequivocally regret the poliejr 
which has been pursued in Rajpootana, as uttoi^y 
delEructive of that fair prospect , of happiness which 
they would reasonably have attained as independent 
states. If we refer to the actual condition of the 
subsidized states, their marked decline under British 
influence present a striking contrast to those glotv* 
ing visions of prosperity which are'held forth as the 
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nfecessary consequence of the introduction of this 
■System into Rajpootana. At ^he present moment, 
the authority- of the King of Oude is so feeble, 
that, unsupported by the British power, it could 
not exist: he is unable to collect bis revenue with- 
o'ut the aid of the subsidiary force which is fre¬ 
quently employed in this service. The contrast be¬ 
tween his dominions, and those of the British go¬ 
vernment, strikingly exemplifies the mischief which 
results from the division of authority which tliis 
system gives rise, to, and the superior benefit which 
arises froip a . simple and efficient form of govern¬ 
ment. In Oude, every powerful ziimeendar erects 
a fort, and sets his sovereign at defiance;—the re¬ 
venue is only exacted by force. In the British ter¬ 
ritories, no zumeendar can insult the civil power 
by erecting a fortress—^not a single soldier is re¬ 
quired to collect the revenue j whilst their superior 
cultivation affords the strongest testimony of the su¬ 
periority of our administration. The wretched sys¬ 
tem jiff misrule which prevails in the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nion appears to be admitted by Mr Prinsep. Since 
the pubheation of his work, tlicse disorders have in¬ 
creased to a frightful degree j and, if the public 
journals can be credited, the constant insurrections 
of its turbulent zumeendars, and their shameful ex¬ 
actions, render it almost impossible to travel the 
country.—Abandoned to the sway of ^ sensuid and 
effeminate ruler, it has miserably declined in power 
and wealth. It may be urged, that, under this prince, 
^tliese disorders would exist, independent of any Bri¬ 
tish connexion. This cannot be f^mitted. In Asia, 
the feebleness and incapacity of i ruler naturally sti- 
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mulates a more bold and energetic leader to over¬ 
turn hiSs power. This salutary provision, which'Sia*. 
ture Km made to rectify disorder, is rendered alto¬ 
gether ni^atoiy by the overwhelming superiority of 
the Briiish power, pledged to support the existing go¬ 
vernment. This protection operates as a perpetual 
safeguard to imbecility. It will be urged, that this 
incapacity in the native'raler will be remedied by the 
enbglitened control the British resident;'and this, 
to a certain extent, may be the case. But, allowing 
him to possess the purest intentions and the greatest 
ability, it is obvious that a tingle individual cannot 
do much. A stranger in an entire kingdom, igno¬ 
rant of its various mterests, and onMquainted with 
the character of individuals, the chances are, that he 
would legislate very imperfectly as to its interests: 
a residence of years would be requisite to enable 
him to form ^und views as to its welfare. The ad¬ 
vocates for the system pursued in Rajpootana will 
contend, that the evils arising from a direct interfe¬ 
rence in the internal affairs of the King of Dude and 
the Nizam, have l>ecn altogether avoided in our ar¬ 
rangements with the Rajpoot states; that we disclaim 
all control over their domestic policy; tliat each 
prince exercises an independent authority over his 
own dominions; and that our alliance is simply re¬ 
stricted tof; protection .against external aggression. 
There, is some inconsistency in these reasonings. If 
the policy of Lord Hastings nas completely succeed- 
edt-^-if iV successful executioii'hM introduced a pro¬ 
found calm into the stormy region of central India,— 
if the confederation of states are restrained from en¬ 
croaching on each^^er,—against whom is protectfou 
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required ? With the excepUon of Scindcali, the whole 
of these states are subject to.opr power. In theory 
^ disclaim all interference in their internal affairs; 
3 ut in practice reserve a right to arbi^trate their dis¬ 
putes. Our passion for intermeddUng (although in 
this instance a benevolent one) still breaks out. Thus, 
at Oodeepoor, a military legislator has had time to 
form a political constitution for that state: assem¬ 
bling. the bold barons of that principality, he pro¬ 
posed his magna charta, which! was agreed to as the 
charter of the state after an animated discussion 
which lasted until three o’clock in tlic morning. It 
is impossible to consider the subsidiary arrangements 
which have b^n made with the Rajpoot states, with¬ 
out perceiving that they are eminenlly calculated to 
produce discord. Fixed upon the principle that the 
amount of the British subsidy should be increased in 
the same proportion that the revenues of the state 
should improve, it is obvious that an. agreement of 
this kind will naturally induce the native prince to' 
con^jll the amount of his revenue, and has a power- 
ful'l^dency to create suspicion on the part of the 
British government The circumstances in tvhich 
they are placed will naturally ^gender fraud and 
craft in the inferior party, and a disposition to resort 
to force j^the superior poweri This stipul^on 
alone mus^jS regarded as fatal to the independence 
of these po^^. 

Jt now remains to inquire as ^ the pro^ct of 
increa.sed security wliich will result from tfie exten¬ 
sion of our iniluehcc in Rajpootana. Tlierecart be 
nothing more fallacious than the confident expecta¬ 
tions which are entertained pfint^c^^ed security i^iour 
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dominion in the by the extension of the subsidi¬ 
ary system under Lord Hastings’s administration!— 
Strange ,that men should still indulge in these anticip9r 
fions m the f^e of the palpable and incontrovertible 
facts vfliich Siive sprung up to oppose their theory; 
that sdtinter^t should so far pervert their judg¬ 
ments^ and that thi^ should remain so utterly in¬ 
sensible to the moral of the grand drama which has 
been acted before them. If there is any certainty in 
political science—an attentive examination 
of facts, we are allowed to infer the cause which-has 
produced them, there can be no truth more satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated than this, that the uniform re¬ 
sult of the introduction of this systerh has been, to 
excite a bitter spirit of hostility against oxir power; 
that it has operated as a powerful stimulant to re¬ 
bellion ; and that it has endangered, instead of 
strengihening, our dominion, View it in its early 
progress—its introduction in Bengal, and the im¬ 
patience of Meer Cossim under its thraldom, which 
led to his rebellion and destruction—tlie conc^led 
hostility of the Nabob of the Carnatic under its de- 
basihginfluence,whichthc capture of Seringapatam re¬ 
vealed to our government, and which was followed by 
the seizure of his territory—^tlie disgust and irritation 
of the Nabob of Oude under its tormepliug spirit of 
interfereii^ which impelled him to oflBhe abdica¬ 
tion of ^.dominion; and these exh^^d id^ a fear¬ 
ful 8hape,^uring Lord Hl^|h;^s’s administration, in 
the. rebellicm .of the PeisliWah^'the |^volt of the Nag- 
poor Rajah, and the vast mass of hostUity which the 
dread of its introidUctipn had cri^ted throughput 
India. In thejli^df these facts, is it reasonabl^^’fo - 
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expect increased security from the extension of this 
system ? As long as this unnatural dominion exists, 
4 he>ame causes will continue to operate; and that 
abhorrence of control and unconquerable desire of 
freedom which impelled these pjinces to revolt, must 
reasonably be expected to manifest itself in tlie 
dominions of Holkar, the Feishwah, the Nagpoor 
Kajah, and the Rajpootana states^ where the events 
of the last war have enabled us to extend this system 
by erecting dependent states. The cherished remem¬ 
brance of their former power'and splendour, the de¬ 
sire of regaining their pristine rank, will operate far 
more powerfully on their minds than a sense of gra¬ 
titude to the British government. At first sight, it 
appears that the apprehension of danger from a 
single state of this character is highly improbable— 
that a sense of the hopelessness of the contest would 
prevcint its ruler from inviting destruction. This is 
so far just.—But it should be recollected, that, if dis¬ 
posed to revolt, a native prince would reckon upon 
the support of other states similarly circumstanced, 
and that he will further speculate on the chance of 
creating disaffection, amongst our soldiery. Such 
being the case, it is manifest that the mighty fabric 
of our Indian empire has not been built upon so 
durable a foundation as the' admirers of this policy 
would lead us to suppose. There is no principle of 
cohesiot) in the materials of which it is composed ; 
its discordant elements contend against each other, 
and threaten to subvert this' noble monument of our 
power. The cause of this instabilRy appears to be 
the nature of our subsidiary alliances, entered into 
with states prodigiously inferior iu power, and pos- 
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sessing no similarity of chjaracter or views which 
could cement this unnatural union. The general 
Tesult has been, that the interests of the siihiHrf" 
have,been sacrificed to those of the larger state j and 
that^li deep'Sense of the insecurity and injustice re¬ 
sulting from this connexion has impelled the weaker 
states to rffifc their existence, in the attempt to shake 
off this oppressive power. Possessing that moral 
superiority which constitutes our real strength, pow¬ 
erful armies^ aud.a-'well-govcmed territory, where 
the interests of the subjects are identified with those 
of the government, it does hot appear to me -that 
the security of our internal dominions is exposed to 
any direct hazard; but that, indirectly, their pro¬ 
sperity is likely to be affected by the efforts of the 
protected states to shake off our control. 

It now remains to be considered, if any other 
line of policy could have been adopted at this period 
than that which Lord Hastings pursued. This 
nobleman has justified the conduct which he adopt¬ 
ed towards the Holkar state and the.Nagppor Kajah, 
by converting these independent powers intp sub¬ 
sidiary states under the control of British influence, 
on the principle that the fate of arms threw their 
dominions into our power; arid that the law of con¬ 
quest authorized oar making such arrangements as 
would render their existence compatible with our 
security^* Such being the case, would not the same 
princiifle''”have warranted ,!^ entire assumption of 
these territories under‘^e direct control of the 
British government? It appears to me that incalcu¬ 
lable advantages would have resulted, from this ar-. 
rangement. ,T|ie deplorable consequences which 
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have arisen from the. divided system of authority 
wliich our interposition in their internal alVairs cre- 
ates^would be altogether avoided:—no rival power 
would clog and embarrass the machine of govern¬ 
ment. The effects of this change would soon appear 
in the impx'ovcd condition of these countries. By the 
introduction of a more enlightened system of admini¬ 
stration, an exact settlement of the revenues, greater 
regard to individual rights, and that general security 
against spoliation whicli is the principal advantage 
of our sway, the afiections of tlie inhabitants w'ould 
be conciliated, and their interests identified with 
those of the British government. A fair prospect 
would be afforded of introducing that superior know- 
ledge which constitutes our superiority, into these 
territories, and thus ultimately rescuing them from 
that misgovemment and misrule of which they were 
the victims. If these are esteemed ideal advantages, 
surely it will not be denjed that a substantial Iwnefit 
would .result to these communities by their relief 
from the severe pressure upon their finances which 
the subsidiary system imposes. Compelled to 
maintain the British subsidiary force, and a large 
native army, the direct introduction of our authority 
would render the cxistence.of this latter force alto¬ 
gether unnecessary. If the existence of the British 
government has been felt as a'benefit,—if it has con- 
ferred signal advantages upon the mass of its sub¬ 
jects,—if its, conduct eiAibits, as compared with Asi¬ 
atic governments, a noble example of the superiority 
of civilization over ignorance—of sound moral prin¬ 
ciple in opposition to craft and violence, as Lord 
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Hastings and the advocates of his policy represent, 
—^surely every consideration of religion, morality, • 
justice, and expediency, should impel us to seize 
every just opportunity of introducing this beneficial 
sway. 

As Lord Hastings did act upon this policy, in as¬ 
suming the bulk of the Peishwall’s dominions and a 
part of HoUcar’s territory, under the direct control 
of the British government, it is surprising that the 
same system was not pursued throughout. It may 
be urged, in justification of his lordship’s conduct, 
that a regard for public opinion and respect for an¬ 
cient greatness dictate the course which he pur¬ 
sued in elevating the house of Satarah, and maintain¬ 
ing the existing rulers in the Holkar and Nagpoor 
states,—that the affections of the people were con¬ 
ciliated by this studied deference to their rulers,— 
and that, as regards oui‘ security, it is infinitely safer 
to govern by means of a power thus constituted, 
which has been accustomea to command the unre¬ 
served obedience of its subjects. This may be es¬ 
teemed a sufficient itindication of this policy; bnt it 
does not appear to me that this profound regard for 
their ancient dynasties lias ever existed in India. 
With a devoted attachment to their original institii- 
tiwis and usages, they have manifested no earnest 
sympathy in the fate of theii* rulers;—^no people have 
submitted more passively to a change of masters. 
The surpri^gf feats of CUve and Lnrd Wellesley in 
the disposm iQf kingdoms^^d even the exploits of 
Lord Hastihgs in this way^ lead to a very different 
conclusion. IIThoever has witnessed the ^vatibn of 
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a native prince to the musnud, under British influ¬ 
ence, must have observed that the people arc never 
deceived by this contemptible mockery; that they 
substantially regard the English state as the master 
of their destinies. With the spectacle of a well-ar- 
ranged English line to grace the ceremony, is it 
probable that it should Kfe otherwise ? It is scarcely 
possible to suppose that a statesman of Lord Hast¬ 
ings’s penetration can be ignorant of these feelings, 
which pervade the mass of the people. Upon tliis 
supposition, the true key to his policy must be 
sought elsewhere. This explanation must be found 
in a regard to public opinion in England—the posi¬ 
tive enactments of the legislature prohibiting exten¬ 
sion of territory or dominion. The constant decla¬ 
mations against the ambition and rapacity of the 
Company’s servants have had a distinct and visible 
operatioti on our Asiatic policy. Compelled by cir¬ 
cumstances to extend our dominion, and restrained 
by parliament in' this policy, the conduct of our 
govembr^general has been shaped with the view of 
disguising this necessar}’^ increase of our power, and 
reconciling their conduct with the policy marked 
out for them by the supreme authorities in England. 
Studiously abstaining from any direct assumption of 
territory, least it should provoke inquiry, this policy 
has developed itself in the erdetion of dependent 
states, and other indirect modes of acquiring do¬ 
minion. To this may be cl^ly traced the origin of 
the subsidiary system, disguises the subjection 
of a nation under the benevolent idea of protecting 
it Applying this principle to the elucidation of 
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Lord Hastings’s conduct, it will satisfactorily ac¬ 
count for the introduction of the subsidiary system 
into the dominions of Holkar and the Nagpoor Rajah, 
and the elevation of tlie Satarah prince from his ob- 
•scuiity. A policy like this, which tlie injudicious at¬ 
tempts of European legislation to regulate the pro¬ 
gress of our Indian empire has created, is dishoncur- 
able to the national character. Professing the most 
disinterested views in the offer of our alliance, and 
])reteHdi«g to regard these prostrate powers as en- 
tircly independent, what a mournful contrast does 
the result present! In their nftcr extinction as se¬ 
parate states, and the entire sacrifice of their in¬ 
terests to the support of our power-?-affectii»g in¬ 
feriority where we really command-^thcre is a cha¬ 
racter of deceit and fraud in these alliances which is 
altogether alien to the spirit of a free people. Wliy 
resort to this debasing hypocrisy ? If these states are 
really conquered, why deceive them with the vain 
phantom of independence? If a manly and open 
policy was acted upon,—^if the direct control of the 
British government had been introduced into these 
regions, instead of that Machiavelian practiceW'fule 
which the protecting system creates,-^would itotthe 
mass of human suffering have been prodigiously 
diminished ? Whatever have been the consequences 
of this system, it is but just to the statesmen who 
have directed the energies of our Indian elmpire, to 
remark,\Jiat the evil i^not to be ascribed to them 
principally ; but to the p^posterous restrictions of 
the legislature, which pretended to regulate that 
'Arhicb in its nature cannot be fixed—the destiny of 
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an'empire—and lliis at tlie distance of halt’ihc ^lobc. 
Never was a more signal instance, recorded ol'the 
failure of abstract reason, in framing a perfect sys¬ 
tem of external policy for a community in a ditterent 
state of society, and of the political relatiorts ol' 
which‘it was profoundly ignorant. With an ardent 
desire to relieve human suffering in Asia, the par¬ 
liament of England marked out the path which the In¬ 
dian government should pursue ; but it is melancholy 
to reflect, that the indirect result of this benevolent 
interposition has been that alarming picture of mis- 
government and abuse which the operation of the 
subsidiaiy system presents. Unrestrained by these 
checks which the legislature imposed, the natural 
course of events would have led to the direct intro¬ 
duction of our authority into those countries which 
we had conquered. 

It may be objected, that this would be a career of 
conquest; and this must be admitted partially. The 
force of circumstances:—a regard to self-presen’ation 
—the selfish operation of the passions, and a con¬ 
sciousness of superiority—had all a tendency to ad¬ 
vance our power; but it is unfair to regard this 
aggrandizement as the necessary result of a precon¬ 
ceived plan, and scandalously unjust to charge the 
sole guilt of this career upon the ^luropean govern¬ 
ments,—^as if no aggressions had been committed by 
the Asiatic power^—as if the^same passions were not 
common to both,-^-as if tbefpolicy of Europe was 
uniformly marked by treachery, craft, and undis¬ 
guised oppression, whilst that of Asia presented a 
bright but hiimliiating contrast, of candour, disin¬ 
terestedness, and superior moral feeling. 
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But whatever may be said of ouf Asiatic policy, 
there can be but one opinion as to the paramount dt\ty 
imposed upon us, of governing these acquisitions so 
as to promote the happiness of the people. And to tliis 
view have these observations been directed. It seems 
indeed beyond dispute, that, nominally independent, 
but in reality subjugated, the prosperity, of the pro¬ 
tected states, would have been materially advanced 
if they had been subjected to the direct control of 
the British government, instead of that indirect sys¬ 
tem of influence which prevails at present.* The 
policj^ pursued by Lord Hastings in the Nepaid and 
Pindaiee wars, forms by far the most prominent 
feature in his Asiatic career. In forming , a final 
opinion upon his administration, it is impossible to 
avoid contrasting it with that of his distinguished 
predecessors Lords Cornwallis and Wellesley. As a 
practical statesman, his conduct does not exhibit 
those solid and useful talents which characterized. 
Lord CornwalUs.—Aiming at no visionary g(^, that 
nobleman endeavoured to establish a permanent sys¬ 
tem in matters of finance and revenue, as being flie 

* These observations arc not made to justify a system of con¬ 
quest, but to point out, tliat, when subdued, a preferable system of 
government could have, been adopted. Of course the direct intro¬ 
duction of the British Authority ^ould have been combined with a 
liberal provision for the maintenance of the native princes. 

In thi^iitage of the discimpn, it would be glaringly unjust to 
Lord Hastings, not to affordlSc reader an'opportunity of perusing 
his a^irable exposition of the motives which influenced his con¬ 
duct towards the Mahratta and Findaree powers. For this purpose, 
his re^ply to.ihe address of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, con- 
gratulsaing him on the successiVil rdtnjts of his policy, is. thrown 
into the Appendix. 
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first step to future improvement. Convinced that 
•iibsti’act ideas of political perfection must be applied 
to the State of society in India with infinite caution, 
the reforms in the administration of justice which he 
introduced W'ere guided by this principle. Adapt¬ 
ing* his* policy Avith rare felicity to the genius and 
manners of the people, an enlightened spirit of in¬ 
novation was tempered by a due regard to Asiatic 
opinions and prejudices. With an ardent desire to 
exalt the Indian conimunity in the scale o^ civiliza¬ 
tion, he sought this end by meliorating^ existing 
institutions, not by destroying them. In this re¬ 
spect, the civil career of Lord Hastings cannot be 
compared with that of Lord Cornwallis: his ad¬ 
ministration is unmarked by any direct improvement 
in our civil institutions, or attempts to rectify our 
system of finance and revenue, the details of which 
do not appear to have been familiar to his mind. 
This may be correct; but it may be justly urged, in 
defence of his Lordship, that the successful opera¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s judicial and financial sys¬ 
tem rendered any marked improvement unnecessary, 
and afforded no fair field for the display of his legis¬ 
lative talents;—and that, exercising a general super¬ 
intendence in the internal affairs of government^ it 
is infinitely better to trust the details of office to 
those who have devoted their lives to them. Again, 
as compared with Lord \J^llesley, wo do not meet 
with that vigour and eneigy of intellect—that power¬ 
ful grasp of mind which embraced every thing poli¬ 
tical, commercial, civil, The animating spirit of 
Lord Wellesley is visible in every transaction of his 
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government: it gave a tone and cliaracter to the 
whole. In directing the warlike resources of Bri-, 
tish India lie was unrivalled;—the conceptioij of his 
plans was splendid and comprehensive, the means 
adapted to the end in view;—his tact in selecting 
military and political agents has not been surpassedr 
In his civil career, the institution of the College of 
Fort-William exhibits a noble example of that pro- 
speetive wisdom which looks forward to the advance¬ 
ment of the human race in the carreer of improve- 
ment;—whilst his liberal encouragement of the com¬ 
merce of British India evinced his entire superim ity 
to the more limited views which influence|| the Court 
of Directors on this subject. In these ri^ects, the 
most devoted admirer of Lord Hastings'ought not to 
establish a parallel betw'ecn his administration and 
that of Lord Wellesley. But there is a moral beauty 
which is far above all those splendid attributes ii^hich 
distinguished Lord Wellesley’s career;—and this 
the conduct of Lord Hastings exhibits in a degree 
rare amidst statesman. What can be more exemplary 
than the dignified forbearance he exercised towards 
Sciiideah, in refraining from punishing his unpro¬ 
voked liostility ^ What would Lord Wellesley’s con¬ 
duct have been in these circumstances ? Concilia¬ 
tion was not the virtue of that nobleman.—The dig¬ 
nity of the head of the state was at times lost in the 
angry passions of the poli^^ That elevated feel¬ 
ing which induces superi^iui^ds to disguise their 
superiority , over the feeble; ^^s not appear to have 
existed in Lord Wellesley. In. his correspondence 
with the native states, the consciousness of his si^e- 
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riority breaks out in every line. In eoniparing the 
external policy of his administration with tliat of 
Lord Hastings, some striking differences are ajijia- 
rent. The hostile spirit which Tippoo manifested 
against our power perhaps afforded a just cause of 
war ; but it is difficult to fiml the same satisfactory 
veasons* in justification of the hostilities which this 
nobleman directed against the Mahrattas. . At this 
tlistam'e of time the policy which led to this war 
must be regarded as an aggression upon riglijS 
of the Mainatta states. I'intciin^ wpun the Poon^ 
alliance, with the undisguised- intention of introdu¬ 
cing the Britisli ij^ucnce into the affairs of the Mah- 
ratta cmpi^|^nn(^'^e sanction of the Peishwah’s 
authority,^w*P^Kffpri*ing that the interference of this 
ambitious power should be regarded by Scindeah and 
Holkar as an unprincipled violation of their natural 
independence ? A conduct like this naturally pro¬ 
voked war. With the spectacle of the entire sub¬ 
jection of those states into which this portentous in¬ 
fluence had been introduced, would it not have been 
the blindest fatuity to have tamely suffered the in¬ 
troduction of this appalling power? The external 
policy of Lord Hastings contrasts advantageously 
with that of Lord Wellesley.—The causes of the wars 
which he directed must be aclyiowledged to have 
been just and necessary;—it was only the cruel ag¬ 
gressions of the Nepaulese and the predatory jiow'ers, 
which compelled him to reiort to arms. The plan 
of a confederacy of independent states, the sole ob¬ 
jects of whose union should be the repression of the 
irregular ambition of its members, and the preserva¬ 
tion of general tranquillity, manifested his entire su- 
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periority to all seltish views of aggrandizement. It 
is only to be regretted, that this fair picture should 
have been deformed by the mistaken career which 
he pursued in Rajpootana;—^and that an admiration 
of the subsidiary policy of Lord Wellesley should 
have seduced him into an imitation of it, by intro¬ 
ducing this system into the conquered states of Hof 
kar, the Peishwah, and tlie Nagpoor Rajah. 

There is still another point of view in which the 
diftei cnt conduct of these statesmen remains to be 
considered—the exercise of those powers intrusted 
to them over the European portion of the commu¬ 
nity in India. The adm in istration of Lord Wellesley 
was marked by the establishment of a direct censor¬ 
ship over the press; whilst the power which the le¬ 
gislature confers,. of sending to Europe those indivi¬ 
duals who abused the power of the press, or rendered 
tliemselves obnoxious to government^ was exercised 
by this nobleman, in several instances, with no re¬ 
markable forbearance, or regard for the principles 
of liberty. The political career of Lord Hastings 
has been distinguished by the abolition of the cen¬ 
sorship ; and, although exposed to irritating attacks 
upon his personal character, the invidious power con¬ 
fided to him has never once been exercised. Feel¬ 
ing that his government would derive strength and 
information from a temperate and enlightened dis¬ 
cussion of its interests, Ws conduct has been shaped 
so as to aiford a wider and greater freedom to 
the inquiries of the pres^ than has ever existed un¬ 
der any other Governor-general j and this, too, with¬ 
out crippling the energy of the executive. This dif¬ 
ference in conduct is clearly to be ascribed to the 
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opposite political principles of these eminent states¬ 
men. The personal character of Lord Wellesley 
appears to have been modelled on that of antiquity. 
There is a Patrician elevation and masculine severity 
of mind-—the same unbending pride, and disdain ol' 
the people. Like the master spirits who ruled die 
destiny of ancient Rome, he seems to have tliouglit, 
that he was bom to sway the minds of men—^to bend 
them to his purposes—that nature destined them to 
be the creatures of his will. A statesman of this 
stamp, feeling practically convinced that the people 
are unworthy of rule, evinces a marked disreganl of 
public opinion. 

The character of Lord Hastings is altogether mo¬ 
dern. It is stamped with the enlightened philosophy 
of the 18 th century, and his political career breathes 
its spirit throughout—^its philanthropy and tolera¬ 
tion—its earnest sympathy with the fortunes of man¬ 
kind, and ardent desire to extend their political pri¬ 
vileges, when they were qualified to exercise power. 
He has stood forth in the cause of the oppressed in 
Europe, and advocated the outraged rights of huma¬ 
nity. Such has been the general character of his 
Asiatic career. Convinced that positive 'institutions 
could not do much in ameliorating the state of so¬ 
ciety, his eftbrts have been directed to elevate the 
Indian connnnnity in the scale ol' civilization, by en¬ 
lightening theii’ minds, and by affording a wkler 
scope to the European press, which might enable it 
to cooperate in this noble object. Tlie powerl'ul 
impulse which his encour^ement has given to the 
societies formed for the dissemination of liberal and' 
Christian knowledge; the abolition of the censor- 
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ship j and even the repression of the Pindaree system, 
—must all be considered as means towards the accom¬ 
plishment of this end. And what purer glory can a 
statesman aspire to than this—^where his power is 
solely directed to the public welfare? This admi- 
nistration, as compared with that of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, is not so splendid and imposing, but it will con¬ 
fer more durable benefits upon mankind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


■Oitr arrangements for the distribution of Justice examined, and 
their advantages and disadvantages fainted out, compared with 
similar institutions in England, and vindicated foom the animad¬ 
versions of Mr MiU and the Edinburgh Revievicrs.—Remarks on 
the permanent settlement of the Revenue.—The prospects of wi- 
ters adventuring to India.—Their allowance in the different 
bratKhes of the service, and chance of returning to Europe with a 
fortune. , 

THE information of persons practically unacquaint¬ 
ed with our civil administration in India is likely 
to be in some measure erroneous; but so far it 
maybe useful, in the present deartli of knowledge, 
that it may induce others to step forward and cor¬ 
rect their mistakes.* This being the case, I shall 
make no apology for the following observations, how¬ 
ever foreign to iny professional pursuits. 

The legislative power in ln(}ia is exercised by the 
governor in each presidency, controlled by a council. 
This council, in Bengal, consists of the Governor- 

* The author has perused, ih India, the ciril regulations of the 
Bengal government, which affiifded him the means of forming his 
present opinions. He has likewise read tiie hllh report, the obser¬ 
vations of Colonel Wilks on this subject, and the respective publica¬ 
tions of Messrs Tytler and B. Grant, from whom be lias adopted 
some facts and arguments illmbrstive of his opinions. 
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general and three .civil servants selected by the home 
authorities. In general* the military commander-in¬ 
chief, at each presidency, likewise occupies a seat in 
council; but this does not always take place. The 
laws proposed by the GovernOr-in-council, are. for¬ 
mally discussed by the members j who likewise pos¬ 
sess the power of proposing laws. Every opinion or 
argument is delivered in writing, and recorded for 
transmission to the home authorities. li\ practice, I 
have understood that the council rarely assembles, 
except in cases of emergency; and thal^ in general, 
the measures or regulations propose^, are carried 
round to each member for his individual sanction. 
This must secure greater freedom and independence 
in the expression of the opinions of the members, and 
obviate much unpleasant discussion. At the same 
time it affiifds no field for the exercise of colloquial 
rivalry, or that desire of intellectual distinction, 
which, if indulged in a deliberative assembly, ope¬ 
rates disadvantag^usly by inflaming the passions, and 
rendering the mind less open to the influence of rea¬ 
son. The practice of recording the opinions of the 
members, opposes a powerful' check to fnvolous op¬ 
position, by rendering it incumbent on every indi¬ 
vidual to assign a specific reason for his vote. The 
majority of votes determines whether a law shall be 
established. 

In his legislative capacity the Govertior-general 
■ cannot enact laws, or act inde^iendent of his council; 
but, in his executive or political function, he can ex¬ 
ercise this pqwer, on rare emergencies, subject to re¬ 
sponsibility. The extraordmary circumstances in 
which we are placed in Ij^jia, demand, that power 
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should thus be vigorously exercised. The laws 
enacted by the government are styled regulations, 
and are regularly translated into the native languages. 
They embrace Ae entire administration of civil and 
criminal justice—the regulation of the police—the 
collection of the revenue and customs—and tlie ge- 
•neral interests of commeree. 

To give a general view of these laws is altogether 
beyond my power. I have not the necessaiy books 
in my possession, which would enable me to do this; 
but the reader will obtain ample information, by con¬ 
sulting Colebrooke*s Digesty and HarringtorCs Ana¬ 
lysis qf the ^gulaiions. The administration of cri¬ 
minal justice is regulated by the Mahomedan code 
of law, which has been greatly meliorated in practice, 
and rendered more conformable to the enlightened spi¬ 
rit of European legislation, by abolishing its cruel pun¬ 
ishments, correcting its defective rules of evidence 
and the unjust partiality of many of its provisions in 
favour of Mahomedans, in prosecutions instituted by 
Hindoos. The sanguinary law of retaliation, in the 
case of minder, which is allowed to the relations of 
the deceased by this law, and which regards the 
gratification of personal revenge as a paramount con¬ 
sideration to the welfare of the community, has been 
altogether abolished. In practice, this right was -sel¬ 
dom rigidly exercised in Bengal, and was generally 
waved in consideration of a sum of money being paid 
- by the murderer to the relations of the deceased, 
but this necessarily operated as a bounty to crime, 
and afforded impunity to the rich man who had wan¬ 
tonly shed the blood of his fellow-creature. The ad¬ 
ministration of civil justice is determined by the re- 
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spective laws of the Mahomedans and Hindoos, tem¬ 
pered by a spirit of equity on the part of the Euro- 
pean judges. In causes where both the parties are 
Musselmen, the suit is decided according to the rules 
of Mahomedan law j if Hindoos, according to the 
prescribed usages of that people. In eases where 
the plaintiff and defendant are of a different race and 
religion, the question is decided according to the law 
acknowledged by the latter. To lay down an equit¬ 
able rule for the decision of these causes, would ap¬ 
pear to be a difficult problem in legislation. As the 
Hindoos compose nine-tenths of the population, it 
would seem a better mode than the present that the. 
suit should be decided according to the law. of the 
majority; or, perhaps, it would be more advantage¬ 
ous if it was determined according to the conscien¬ 
tious opinion of the judge. 

The necessity of adopting some general nde'must 
account for the present arrangement. Thus, inde¬ 
pendent of the reguktions enacted by the British 
government, we have adopted in practice the great 
body of native laws, l^doo and Mahomedan, written 
and unwritten, which we found established in the 
country. In this policy the Brifeh rulers appear to 
have proceeded upon the principle, that abstract 
ideas of political perfection could with difficulty be 
adapted to the state of society in India; and that, 
with a people so obstinately attached to their laws 
and usages, more sDbstantid good would be effecteH 
by reforming existing institutions, than by destroy¬ 
ing them. The arrangemeiits which are made for 
the distribution of justice are as follows:— 
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Under the Bengal presidency, our territory is di- 
vickd into about 50 distiicts, each containing a po])u- 
lation of from 6^,000 to 1,200,000 souls, the civil 
government of vmich is intrusted to one individual, 
designated a judge and magistrate, aided by two 
assistants. Thus, about 50 individuals adminislcj- 
jhstice to about 40 millions of people. Their chief 
duty, as police magistrates, consists in receiving cri- 
niinal informations, binding over prosecutors and wit¬ 
nesses, and committing offenders for trial. In tliis re¬ 
spect, their functions are similar to those of an Engli.sli 
justice of peace. Independent of tliis, they exercise a 
ffn^^l jurisdictionin petty crimes, and possess the power 
of inflicting punishment. At first they were per¬ 
mitted to try and punish all petty larcenies, and llie 
maximum of punishment was fixed at 3() strijies, or 
one month’s imprisonment; but latterly they can 
take cognizance of thefts of greater magnitude, ami 
sentence to one or two years’ imprisonment. The 
whole of their proceedings are regularly recorded, 
and regulated by.prescribed forms. The magistrate 
of the district may delegate a certain portion of his 
duty to his assistant. In his civil capacity, as judge 
of the district, the same individual tries all suits re¬ 
lative to property, rents, debts, partnersliips, marriage, 
cast, and all causes of a civil nature, provided the 
parties reside within his jurisdiction. If the sum of 
money or property litigated b trifling, his decision is 
final; but otherwise an appeal lies to the provincial 
court of appeal, within the jurisdiction of whicli hisdis- 
Irict is situated. The judge may empower his Euro¬ 
pean regbter or assistant to determine certain causes ; 
r-nt from his decision an,appeal lies to his principal. 
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These duties afford ample occupation i’or his time j 
but, independent of this, a judgi^i^md magistrate 
exercises a general control over the mtemi^ economy ’ 
of his district; he regulates the state of the roads, 
bridges, and jail; projects improvements, and orders 
disbursements for their repair; he fixes the rate of 
different kinds of labour, and sanctions the price ilt 
which grain is sold at the different markets through, 
out his district. All these duties' require a know¬ 
ledge of the principles of political economy, and de¬ 
monstrate the utility of founding a professorship for 
this study at Hereford. If any oppr^ibn is com¬ 
mitted by the military or the revenue officers of go¬ 
vernment, it is his duty to take cognizmic^.^ it. 

The courts of circuit and appeal consist of four 
European judges, a. register, and assistant, with a 
suitable proportion of native law officers. These tri¬ 
bunals try all prisoners who are committed by the ma¬ 
gistrates of districts for capital crimes, robberies, or 
thefts, to a considerable amount. At present there are 
six of these courl;s,, comprehending, about eight dis- 
tricts within their jimsdiction. One of the members 
of the circuit court proceeds in rotation throughout 
tlie division for a period of six montlis, and holds a 
regular jail-delivery at the several district courts. 
Should any of the prisoners be capitally convicted, 
the sentence cannot be carried into execution until 
it has received the sanction of*a superior criminal 
court in Calcutta, designated the Nizamut Udawlut, 
to whom accordingly is transmitted the proceedings 
of the trial. Whilst one or two of the members of 
Uie circuit court are engaged in making their rounds, 
^ remaining two judges are employed in deciding 
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the appeals in civil ^uses, which are referred to them 
from the district courts. The judges of the court of 
appeal and circuit preside equally in civil and crimi¬ 
nal causes ; their decisions are fin^ in cases where the 
property litigated is of trifling value; but where it 
is eonsiddtable, an appeal lies to the supreme civil and 
criminal court in Calcutta, entitled the Suddur De- 
wanee and Nizmnut Udawlut. This court consists 
of a chief judg^;and three inferior judges, civil ser¬ 
vants of the company, with a suitable proportion of 
native officers skilled in the Mahomedan and Hin- 
doo laws. In,its criminal jurisdiction the court is 
principally^oocupied in revising the trials transmitted 
for its sahetipn by the circuit courts, and cither con¬ 
firms, annuls, or moffifics the sentence passed by these 
tribunals ; but in no instance is it allowed to add to 
the severity of the punishment. Where the sentence, 
as Anally sanctioned by the court, amounts to a for¬ 
feiture of land, it must be submitted, with all the 
proceedings, for the special consideration of govern¬ 
ment. In cases where extenuating circumstances 
have appeared on the part of the criminal, and where 
no discretion is authorized by the law ^ to the de¬ 
gree of punishment, the court possesses the power of 
recommending the delinquent to tibe mercy of govern¬ 
ment. Independent of this prerogative of mercy, the 
Governor-general possesses no criminal jurisdiction. 
In its civil jurisdiction this court decides upon all 
appeals which are referred to it from the inferior 
tribunals, provided the property concerned amounts 
to a certain value. In the case of personal property, 
this is fixed at 50,000 rupees; where the cause refers 
to landed estates, rents, acquunts, &c. it is determin- 
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ed by other rules. In causes where the value of the 
property amounts to less than db';000 pounds, the 
decision of this court is final j but'should it exceed 
this, an appeal lies to the king in council j and even 
where this right of appeal does not exist from the 
inferior value of the property litigated,, the courtis 
at liberty, if it sees reason, to re-tiy the cause, and 
to reverse or confirm its own decision. In all these 
courts, the European judges are aided by learned 
natives, who declare the Hindoo or Musselman law 
which is applicable to the case in point. It is still a 
more striking feature in the ruleslaid ddvrii for the 
guidance of these tribunals, that in capit^ trials the 
, principal native la.w-ofiicer unites the fi^ltions of 
; judge and jury in fixing the guilt of the prisoner 
and declaring the sentence of the law; and that the 
duty of the European judge is limited to superin¬ 
tending the proceedings. In this respect, he resem¬ 
bles the judge-advocate of a court marti^, with this 
difierence, that ^e latter has no ^ght -to give his 
opinion respedfiti^thc sentence, unless it is required 
by the members: bn the contrary, the Indian juflge- 
is bound to sanction every trial, by his approval or 
disapproval. Should a magistrate of a zillah or dis¬ 
trict court be dis^tisfied with the decision of his 
law-officer on any particular trial, he can refer it to 
the court of circuit and appeal, which possesses the 
power of reversing or confirming it. This court 
again can refer to the si^erior civil , and criminal 
court in C^cutta. In all tlfese courts, native pleaders 
have been Introduced, whose fees are regulated by 
government. This is an innovation upon the prac¬ 
tice of the native governments: in their courts the 
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suitors pleaded their own causes. To protect the 
public against the corruption of those who administer 
justice, some laws have been enacted for the punish¬ 
ment of it. It is ordered that native law-ofticers, 
suspected of this crime, should be tried in the court 
to which they are attached. A charge of corruption 
against the .European judge of any district court 
mflst be*laid before the Govcrnor-in-council, who, 
after due inquiry into the circumstances of the case, 
refers the charge for trial to the court of cin'uit in 
which the district is situated, or appoints a special 
commission to decide respecting it. The (lox ernor- 
general likewise'possesses the power of sending homo 
individuals with whose conduct he is dissatisfied. 

This sketch of the civil arrangements in Bengal 
will apply Equally to the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, where the same system prevails. It is evi¬ 
dent, on the slightest consideration, that these ar¬ 
rangements have been framed with reference to <he 
practice of another country more advanced in the 
scale of civilization; and that tliQy have not been 
adapted with advantage to the existing state of so¬ 
ciety in India. Under tlic Mahomedan system of 
government, the zumcendar of each district presided 
over the administration of civU and criminal justice, 
which was dispensed in a summary manner. All 
capital cases were reported, before they were carried 
into execution, to the Nazim, who exercised superior 
jurisdiction in criminal matters within the province; 
in like manner, a right of appeal existed in civil 
causes, by carrying the suit to the court ol’ the Dc- 
wan, whb presided over the administration of justice 
in this department. In these district courts, the de- 
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cisions were speedy, the proceedings being unfettered 
by the forms and technicalities of law. In the ad- 
ministration of penal justice, the instantaneous punish¬ 
ment of the offence powerfully impressed the imagina¬ 
tion of the people, and deterred from the commission 
of crime. As many of the provinces were not larger 
than several of the districts over which a single Eu¬ 
ropean magistrate presides at present, the delaj^ in 
the event of a reference to the Nazim was not great. 
A system justice like this, however imperfect, is 
perhaps more popular with the vulgar than a more 
refined jurisprudence, which, in its just dread ol 
taking away the lives of the innocent, affords a 
greater chance to the criminal to escape. Under 
the present system, the administration of ^penal jus¬ 
tice is prodigiously slow, as compared with the ra¬ 
pidity of the trial and decision under the Mahomc- 
dan government. If a prisoner is committed by the 
magistrate of a district for a capital offence, he may 
remain in confinement six months, until the circuit 
judge arrives, whose duty it is to try the prisoners; 
and if capitally i^nvicted, another month may elapse 
before the sentence is confirmed by the supreme cri¬ 
minal court in Calcutta. If the trial is ordered to 
be revised, a still further delay ensues. The extra¬ 
ordinary powers which are-granted to this supremo 
court, of annulling or modifying the sentence, ap 
pear very unreasonable: having no opportunity of 
observing the demeanour of the witnesses in the cir¬ 
cuit court, it is surely much less likely to form a cor¬ 
rect opinion of the guilt or innocence of the crimi 
nal, than the inferior tribunal. It would seem quite 
sufficient, if it confined itself to the duty of selecting 
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such cases as appeared worthy of mercy, and recom¬ 
mending them to the attention of govcminoni. In 
the first stage of the criminal procedure, the unit)n ot 
the functions of judge and magistrate in the same 
person, appears very injudicious, and calcidatetl to 
operate unfavourably against the prisoner. In a 
chaigeJbr a capital crime, where he commits the jni- 
soner until he can be tried by the circuit judge, no 
injury can result from this practice } but in the trial 
of thefts, and other offenfces, where his sentence is 
final, and involves a punishment of one or two years* 
imprisonment, to preserve a proper imjiartiidity, it 
would appear more decorous if he delegated the 
functions of magistrate to his deputy. As the judge 
and magistrate of each district is allowed two Euro¬ 
pean assistants, civil servants of government, it 
would certainly introduce a greater simplicity into 
the proceedings (and perhaps improve the adminis¬ 
tration of justice), by dividing these functions, ami 
intrusting the sole duty of examining persons ac¬ 
cused of crime to one of the assistants. This divi¬ 
sion of labour would afford a greater chance of hav¬ 
ing the duty well performed, and is sanctioned by 
the criminal code of every other country. Consider¬ 
ing that we possess such a real intellectual superioi i- 
ty, it appears a striking anomaly in the practice ol' 
the British courts in India, thsft the native law of¬ 
ficer performs the function of judge and jury in de¬ 
termining the guilt and punishment of the criminal; 
and that the duty of the European judge is limited 
to the approval or disapproval of the sentence. At first 
sight, this would seem to authorize the inference that 
the administration of justice was principally dcterraui- 
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ed by natives; and that the European judge exercised 
no efficient influence in these courts. This is not 
the case.—In practice I have understood that the 
European judge generally determined the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, and that tiie native of¬ 
ficer performed the subordinate part of extracting 
the sentence of the law; but if so, would itoiot- be 
more rational if the theory was rendered more con¬ 
formable with the practice ? The superior know¬ 
ledge of the European, and his greater respect for 
justice cannot operate beneficially in practice, if this 
rule is literally followed. That enlightened and in¬ 
defatigable young judge, the late Mr Tytler, seems 
to have contemplated this innovation. Although he 
has not discussed the subject, or adverted to this 
anomaly in practice, he thus expresses himself:— 
“ I sincerely hope that the time is fast approaching 
when we shall have justice administered by Europe¬ 
ans only, as circuit judges; and when the Mussul¬ 
man law, in criminal cases, is altogether disregarded.” 
—P. 110. Considerations on India. The ef¬ 

fect of this arrai^ment would be, that the Euro¬ 
pean judges would feel it peculiarly imeurnbent up¬ 
on them to take a more active interest in the pro¬ 
ceedings and sentence of the prisoner, for whicli 
they would be lield specially responsible, and that 
their decisions wotfid be tempered by a greater 
spirit of equity. In all civil causes concerning the 
rights of property, contracts of marriage, mercantile 
partnerships, &c. where a minute knowledge of the 
laws of inheritance, and their civil and religious cus¬ 
toms, is required, the assistance of native law-officers 
is. indispensable. Any marked innovation or im- 
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provement in the piBCtu^; unless, supported by pub. 
lie i||^pon«*int^t be with danger. But in 

the ^lmini8tratio^;l^ dn^^al jusl^ce the case is eu. 
tirely different. j^#e fmod features of their prac. 
tice all nations nearly ii^nle; the whole pro. 
cedure is so simple as renders it level to the under¬ 
standing "of the greatm* pa^.of the community. The 
natives know very Well ^at, in most cases, all that is 
necessaiy is ^o weigh the evidence carefully on both 
sides before pronoimciog sentence, and would there- 
fore hail with acclamation any arrangement which 
secured a |^eater pOTtion of knowledge, integrity, 
and impan^sdity on the part of those who fulfilled 
this impt^i^t duty. The notorious corruption of 
the native law-officers, of which the most unequivo¬ 
cal testimony has been affiirded by the most en¬ 
lightened civil servants of the Company, affords an 
additiohal argument in favour of this reform. Theii 
assistance*'may still be necessary in the criminal 
courts, but their functions should be jalfogether sub- 
ordinate^ • This would no doubt innovation ; 
l)iit have not all our improvementl'^pim the Maho- 
inedan law been the same ? This change would en¬ 
counter some opposition froin the Molyees, or per¬ 
sons skilled in the Mahomedw. law, whose interests 
would be affected by it v*<~littt are* these to be put 
into competition with the general welfare of the 
community ? In the administration of civil justice, 
ilie increased expense, delay, and uncertainty whicli 
lave ipsulted from the introductioh of tjhe present 
>.V3tem, have, in a great measure, counteracted the 
leiiefil arising from the decisions of more enlighten¬ 
'd and incorrupt judges. The complex machinery 

T 
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of courts of appeal and revisdon, which are provided 
under the present systeni^ .May be well adaptig^ to^a 
country Hke, England^ where AeJ^aracter <« the 
public functionaries, and 'die.pe^ction of the na¬ 
tional institutions for the dispensation of justice is 
such that the people repose an eptire^.confidenee.in 
the decisions of the judges, althb^ugh the sUitofs may 
reside at an immense distance, from these courts. 
Under a despotic form of government it is different : 
the applicant for justice is generally satisfied with 
the decision of the first civil authority of whom he 
demands redress. Should it be m^ust, ^ suffers an 
injury; but, as judgment is summ&lypriblhounced, 
he is saved the torture of suspense and.4^ay.. He 
is seldom inclined to resort to a higher^cj^il juris¬ 
diction, because he distrusts the charimter of his 
rulers, and entertains no respect for the public insti¬ 
tutions of his country. Under the present system, 
he knows that the European judge is, generally 
speaking, pui^s. in himself, apd impartial in lus de¬ 
cisions ; he stands alone, being .siirrpundeil 

by native ol^ber^ To a man accessible to bribes, 
and destitute of publib-^virtue, he is aware that they 
are personally intere8te4 ,in the success of every 
cause j and that eve^ art |s employed to colour anil 
imuepresent facts in prdi# to . influence the opinion 
of their superior in favour of their own selfish views. 
With this knowledge, the. native is too apt to infer 
that, there is littie chance of establishing his right* 
by instituting a prosecution in ouf courts. *010 im¬ 
mense distance, at which the supreme courts of ap¬ 
peal are , placed, operates as another dis^vantage- 
The. extremity of the Bengal presidency is at leas* 
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.ilOOO miles distant from the capital where ilio court 
jof.supreme criminal and jcivil jurisdiction sits •, and 
(where the appe4;^ carried to the King in comu U, 
half the globe interv^es. Tliis being the case, 
it cannot be expected that, the natives in the 
dist ant provinces should repose much confidence 
in the decisions of inen of whose character they 
are entirely ignorant. The tedious and operosc 
process of appeal and revision by which justice is 
obtained in the last resort, has no doubt been intro¬ 
duced with a view to insure a correct decision; but, 
in its practied operation, it is too much calculated 
to produce injustice, by securing an undue advan¬ 
tage to ^he ,wealthy over the poor litigant, and is 
only adapted to an opulent community, where the 
suitors can afford to pay for the luxury of law. lo 
illustrate this, we shall suppose, that, in the district of 
Sabahinpoor, about 1000 miles distant from C’alcutta, 
a wealthy zumeendar has oppressed a ryut, and dis¬ 
possessed him of some valuable lands, to recoier which 
the latter institutes a suit iathe judg^and magiKtrate’.s 
court of this district. At a very ^^considerable cxr 
pense, and after a long delayi he may obtain a de¬ 
cision,in his favour; but the value of the property 
is such, that it may be the interest of the defendant 
to risk an appeal, and therefore he removes the cause 
to the court of circuit and appeal, which is situated 
at Barelly, about 200 miles distant. Here the 
plaintiff may again triumph j but,'irritated by defeat, 
his oppressor appeals to the superior court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in Cdcutta, and, jtf the 
property is valuable, may remove it across theglobe. 
Hence it is obAipus, that, in every stage of thfe suit; 
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it becomes tJie interest of the poorer party to coin-, 
promise his cause with his c^pre^or, from hu)|n. 
ability to defray the expense j an4-|6at thus the law^ 
which was destined to protect him^ becomes in its 
operation an intolerable evil. In the existing state 
of society in India, it appears to me that it would 
have been better if no right of appeal had' existed 
beyond the circuit courts. Considering the general 
ignorance which prevails in England respecting the 
laws and customs of India, wh^ chanije is there 
that the King in council should pronounce an equita¬ 
ble decision in appeals &om the ]^Mt ? ^I^his pro¬ 
vision would seem only calculated to 'enbot^ige ex¬ 
pensive litigation. In a rational point t^lriew, it 
would appear more advantageous if this appeal could 
be made to his Majesty’s supreme court in Calcutta, 
the members of which may fairly be supposed to 
possess some knowledge of the laws and Customs of 
the natives. The introduction of native pleaders 
into these coipt% appears a very questionable inno¬ 
vation. It majgcintroduce greater method into the 
conduct of triads, and simplify the task of the judge •, 
but perhaps this advant^e is counteracted by the 
greater expense which it occasions to the litigant, 
and the delay created by employing greater subtlety, 
refinement, and chicanery in the pleadings. The 
beneficial check which is exercised by an enlighten¬ 
ed bar on the conduct of the judges in Eqgland, 
cannot be expected to exist under a despotic form of 
government. The want (rf these '{dealers iff tlie 
courts under'the native government^ seems, to mark 
uaSeqqivooafiy the less advanced state of civilization 
M 00Bi|iar8d,1^h and afford certain 
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evidence as to the suBimary nature of the proceed* 
before these tribunals. In a more refined state of 
society, a suitor riB. a court of law feels it ad\ anlape- 
ous to intrust his cause to the management of others, 
that it may not interfere with tile time necessary for 
the conduct of his own affairs; but, if the more im¬ 
perfect division of labour, and greater leisure which 
the Hindoos possess, enable them to attend to their 
law*suits, there seems no good reason they 
should be lionipeliod to adopt the practice of another 
country. In, this respect, every individual must 
know yirhlift Ms erwn interest prescribes better than 
the goyumhiettt can teach him. In India, I believe, 
a suitoriitf . a court of justice is obliged by regulation 
to employ one of these pleaders; but surely he 
ought to have the right of advocating his own cause, 
as practised in England, when deemed expedient. 

SUeli are the apparent theoretical defects in tlie 
judicial arrangements of* British India; hul by far, 
the greatest evil undoubtedly consists in the limited 
number of public functionaries who are enif)loyed in ; 
their exercbe. Under the present system, where 
one magistrate exercises dominion over nearly a 
million of people, it must be apparent, that, with 
the greatest talents and integrity, he can exert but 
little influenoe in the practical distribution of jus¬ 
tice i and that the country is principally governed by 
natives. 

In British India, the European judge and magis* 
train of a district occupi^ the same exalted station 
as the lord-lieutenant or sheriff of a county in Eng¬ 
land, with this difference, that the jurisdiction of the 
Indian magistrate generaUy exten^ over a tract of 
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country containing twice or thrice the number of 
habitants in an English county* and that his (|l|^ 
are ten times greater. 

To illustrate the powerful influrace which is ex¬ 
ercised by natives, in the practical, distribution of 
justice, it will be necessary to go into some detaU. 
Under the existing arrangements, each magistrate is 
ordered to divide his district into departments of 
twentjilquare miles, and to intrust the superintend¬ 
ence of the police in each, to a native ofi|cer derig- 
nated a daroghah, with a proportion of native officers 
under him. This officer resides in* the centre of . his 
district. Under each magistrate th^'^are gi&erally 
from 12 to 15 daroghahs, and the police judi^iction 
of each extends over at least 50 or 60 thousand in¬ 
dividuals. Considering the rank and influence which 
he possesses, his salary is wretchedly small, being not 
more than 25 rupees per montii> or £36 p^ annup. 
This officer takes cognizance of all criminal oATences 
committed within his jurisdiction, apprehends de¬ 
linquents, recdVes bail for their appearance, or for¬ 
wards the prisoners to the magistrate’s court in tl^e 
centre of the district. Every person who accuses 
another of a criminal offence, or of injuring his per¬ 
son, must prefer the charge in the first ‘instance be¬ 
fore the daroghah. Thus, it is apparent that, in 
practice, the native recognizes his countryman as the 
efficient agent in the general police of the country j 
and that, placed at such an immense distance, tiie 
superior probity and intellectual energy of the Eu¬ 
ropean magistrate can operate but feebly in con¬ 
trolling,, the conduct of his subordinates- The in¬ 
fluence irf*. theaj^fficers is not conf^ed to the mere 
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jUWIes of the police. 'In India, as in every other 
community, it extends a great deal turthor, 
and regulates, nu^ of the transactions of onlinary 
life;. Thus, in a small village, if provisions, labour- 
er^or any particular article is wanted by a traveller, 
a^pi catio n must be made to the police ofheer sub¬ 
ordinate to the daroghah, by whom tlie dealer is 
summoned, and the commodity furnished. Of course 
l^e services are not altogether disinterested, and 
^wd opportunities for exaction. Unquestionably 
this ininute interference in the concerns of indivi- 
diials is no^ sanctioned or countenanced by govern¬ 
ment ; imt tiirt it does exist, will hardly be denied by 
those wiiohave observed the state of society in India. 

Uiifier the present system, the advantages anddis- 
advmitages of the British government in India are 
principally felt in the personal conduct of its native 
age^t^ by whom its principal functions are carried 
oai Unfortunately for humanity, the actions of 
these men are too often corrupt, vexatious, and op¬ 
pressive ; and do not correspond vi^ tlie intentions 
of the government whom they repireseht. Such is 
the character ascribed to them by some of tlie most 
enlightened civil servants of the company; and the 
truth of it is irresistibly forced, on the conviction of 
others practically unacquainted with the civil de¬ 
tails of government. Thus, if a military officer 
marches across the country with a division of troops, 
he is generally waited upon by the daroghah, or 
superintendant of police of the division through 
which he passes, who pays his visit with consider¬ 
able pomp and ceremony, accompanied by a re¬ 
tinue of servants^ whose pay far exceeds his month¬ 
ly salary of 25 rupees. The attention of the fiuro- 
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pean is roused by this; he natur^iy inquires of those 
about him, how it is that a man m wretchedly paid 
is enabled to make so splendid sac^^pearance ? The 
inf ormation which I have obtained to such circum¬ 
stances, from native officers of rd^ctability, suffi¬ 
ciently explains this. They stated) that this was en¬ 
tirely owing to their habitmd profligacy, corruption, 
and want of principle, which enabled them to accu¬ 
mulate large sumsthat, invested with the power 
of seizing offenders, and exempt, ^m t^ personal 
contrd of the ma^strate, by the distant rf hb re¬ 
sidence, they too often perverted ^thor^ to 
their own selfish purposes, by abstahapt^^to appre¬ 
hending notorious delinquents, and cotmajving at 
their oflences, as long as they, could pay fbir surii in- 
dulgencies. Thus, if one individual accuses another 
of having committed a thefit or r(d)bery, it is said to 
be a common practice with daroghahs to i^easa the 
criminal, on consideration of his making hiin ahaiid- 
some present; and, as they are judges of the i^- 
dence, in the first instance, it is easy with them to co¬ 
lour the mattm, so as to represent it as insufficient to 
convict the prisoner. iThB is understood to be a fer¬ 
tile source ^ emolument When a murder is per¬ 
petrated within the jurisdiction of aj daroghah, the 
occasion is eagerly smzed for the purposes of exac¬ 
tly; he hastens to the spot, and cmnmences opera- 
la^ by examining a number .of the inhabitants apart 
He is thus enabled to learn the oaine of the deUn- 
iuent, or, what answers 1^ ; purpose equally w^ to 
lacertaiB ipil^nst whom suspicions are entmtmned. 
rhua ^raaedy ’ fae charges the individual with the of¬ 
fence; and, vriiere drcumstaimes ytill admit of it 
mmproanisei him for his crime.' Should vigue 
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suspicions be entertained against a nmnboi ol iiidivi- 
riduals, the is still more favourahlo for col¬ 

lecting an a^ipe harvest. By working on thoir fears, 
and threatening these individuals, that they shall in- 
stantly be seht to the magistrate’s court, he is ena¬ 
bled to C(dlect large sums. To avoid the misery of 
being torn from his family, the injury which liis 
private interests- will sustain from his absence, and 
the disgrace attending a public imprisonment, the 
wretched villager, although altogether innocent, is 
compelled to make any sacrifice which will avert 
these caltmities. The march of troops used to af¬ 
ford ^ ibferior minions of power another pre- 
texi^'Wercising great oppression. Thus, if a cer¬ 
tain number of porters were required, the myrmidons 
of ofRce were wont to seize upon individuals who es¬ 
teemed it an utter disgrace to carry a burthen, and 
^wbo wore glad to make any pecuniary sacrifice which 
Would^xescue them from this degradation. If cattle 
were required, they wore tom from the useful la¬ 
bours of agriculture, which coo^ielled tlie cultivator 
to redeem them. A regulation of government, du¬ 
ring the last year, prohibiting military officers from 
applying to the agents of police for such aid, bids 
fair to afford some check to these disorders, by re¬ 
moving the pretext It rtiust here occur to the 
reader—Can such cruel outrages upon personal li¬ 
bra^ and property exist unknown to and unpunish¬ 
ed by the European magistrate ? The answer must 
be, that placed in the centre of an immense district 
it is imposnble for one individual to control the a>n- 
duct ai his numerous suboriMflates; and that being 
surrounded by individnais whose interest it is that 
he should remam in ignorance of these transactions. 
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many of them arc unknown to him j but that when 
known they are punished, although t^^onviction of ' 
these offences is rendered peculiaziy .c^cult by par¬ 
ticular circumstances. 

' The daroghahs and inferior officers ar^ generally 
speaking, relations or dependants of the principal 
law-pfficers of the magistrate’s and circuit courts^y 
whom they are recommended for their situations; 
and these men, feeling a natural sympathy with the 
corrupt practices of the former, from a knowl^ge of 
their own venality, the whole resources of their skill 
and experience are too often employed im the ser¬ 
vice of the criminal. For this purpose^ vflie^jtHal is 
sometimes delayed,—at other times hurried'!oiir-es- 
sential witnesses are kept back, and false evidence 
suborned. As, according to the regulations, these 
law-officers conduct the examination of the criminal, 
and determine his sentence, this extensive power too 
often enables them to absolve the offender. 

The fear which a despotic government inspires in 
its subjects, extingi^hes all confidence in their ru¬ 
lers, and prevents the victims of oppression from com¬ 
plaining against those who have injured them, lest 
they should provoke‘the resentment of their supe¬ 
riors. This operates in practice, by securing impu¬ 
nity to the officers of. government who' abuse their 
tru8t.|»j;The habits atid customs of their European 
rulers oppose a powerful obstacle to the punishment 
of these offences, as contrasted with those of their 

■ former governors. Under the Mahomedan rule, the 
Naaim or governor of a province held a court of justice 
once a-weelc in the open , air, to which the meanest 
suitor had access^ and could expose the oppressive 
conduct of the officers of government Unquestion- 
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ably, the knowledge* which was thus obtuiiu'il too of¬ 
ten afforded a jpretext for stripping tlie rajjacious op¬ 
pressor of his^etdth, without benefiting the injured 
party by restoring his property. But tliis has some¬ 
times happened j for, even in Asia, upright and high- 
minded rulers have occasionally appeared, who consi¬ 
dered that extensive power was only given them for 
the benefit of others. And, in their hands, this pub¬ 
lic administration of justice was eminently calculated 
to repreK oppression. Under the jiresent rule, it is 
entirely different. Tlie European judge is to be 
found in the centre of a court of justice, surrounded 
by his native officers, who render all access to his 
person difficult. The house, which is constructed 
after the European fashion, with narrow doors and 
windows, increases the difficulty, and renders it easy 
for his native officers to repel obtrusive complainants. 

The retired and modest character of tlie European 
judge renders him averse to all display and exhibi¬ 
tion of his person, which might afford opportunities 
to the poor to .state their grievances.—This is very 
well illustrated by the author of the Suer Mutakhue~ 
tin, a work written in Persian, containing an account 
of the transactions of the English in Bengal. This 
native gentleman, who was intimately connected 
with the English, represented to. Mr Vansittart, when 
president of the council of Patna, that he ought to 
appear in public occasionally, and dispense justice 
according to the practice of ancient rulers of the 
country. The Englishman replied, that he could 
not transact business exposed to the gaze of a nu¬ 
merous assembly; and therefore preferred his closet. 
But, supposing that he had followed this advice. 
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it is obvious that some limit mast be opposed to 
this practice, as, where one mstf ei^^^pes domini(^ 
over so many, it is impossible listen to 

all. This sulBciently Accounts Ibr ^fregulation of 
government which requires that all petitions de¬ 
livered into a court of justice, shdald be written 
on stamped paper, upon which a duty is levied. 
This can only operate in practice, by deterring 
the poor man from complaining of the unjust op¬ 
pressions of the zumeendars and officers o^|ovem- 
ment, and must be regarded as the ^eate^-eVil pf 
the existing arrangements for the distribution of jufr 
tice. But it appears to be almost una\^df)|le from 
the limited number of public functionsuies ethpjbyed 
in this duty. The inference is apparent, that, if 
England is to exercise dominion in India, their num¬ 
ber ought to be increased. In justice to a meri¬ 
torious body of men, it appears to me buCfeir to 
state, that I have understood there are man;^ judges 
who render themselves, as far as practicable, acces¬ 
sible to every natrWe, and by whom unstamped peti¬ 
tions are received ill their own houses. The vulgar 
opinion which is entertmned in England of the cor¬ 
ruption of these, as indeed of all other public func¬ 
tionaries in the East, is altogether unfounded. That 
instances do occur of this want of principle, cannot 
be dmiied; but they are very rare. The present 
GUyemor-general, Lord Hastings, has adopted the 
salutary practice of the ancient rulm in bestowing 
every attention upon the complunte of the imbject. 
In his tours throughout the provinces, and even m 
his dftily^walks and rides, this. nobleman receives 
evify petition from the meanest native, and has thus 
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given a more orient^ cliai-acter to the ilmics of his 
station. Unquesti^ably this is attended with little 
direct benefitaggrieved party, as it is impossible 
for an individual, in the exalted station of Governor- 
general, to afford time fbr the minute investigation ol’ 
these complaints, which generally refer to suits pend- 
iiig in the courts, in'the proceedings of which he 
cannot interfere with propriety. All that can be ‘ 
done is to refer them to the court within whose juris- 
‘lictio^^e party resides, with instructions to inquire 
intotbi^ru^ of the allegations contained.—Hut even 
.^8 is beneficial, inasmuch as it bespeaks a wish to do 
justice ^ ami the very knowledge that such an appeal 
is o^n to all, must practically operate in checking 
oppression. The account which is here given of the 
oppressive conduct of the native officers of govern¬ 
ment may appear exaggerated j but that it is founded 
on fac^ can be sufficiently proved by the evidence 
of others practically acquainted with oui- jiidicial 
system. Thus, Mr Tytler, an experienced magis¬ 
trate, states, in his work on the state of India, in 
reference to the conduct of European judges and 
magistrates,—“ They must trust much to their native 
officers; and of these, I will venture to assert, that 
there is not in Bengal one man proof against a bribe. 
The dacoits and robbers, whil^ they have booty, are 
sufficiently safe, and we have those only sent in who 
liave ceased to pay for their freedom. The wealth of 
a dacq^ genendly increases in tlic direct ratio of 
the number cf his crimes; and thus the greatest cri¬ 
minals are allowed by the daroghahs to escape, and 
these Jonathan Wilds only send in the^ les^r eff* 
fenders. The darogahs either suffer the crimuials 
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to escape, without having gone through the form of 
apprehending them, or they apprehend them, extort 
what they can from them, and theh/^il^ them go. 
There is also a great chance that the daroghah shall 
never, hear of their crimes. Many of tliese good 
people trouble themselves very little about the state 
of the police, living well, and making their fortunes 
by selling their power and influence to the zumeen- 
dars.”* Such are the evils which exist under the pre¬ 
sent judicial arrangements, and which counteppt the 
benefit which would otherwise arise fi:om a more en¬ 
lightened administration of justice. With a knowledge 
of the general rapacity and venality of .dieir native 
officers and the misery which is caused by their enac¬ 
tions, surely sonae more active measures ought to be 
adopted by the government, with a view to remedy 
these disorders. 

Considering that a daroghah possesses is^^ ex¬ 
tensive power and influence, it is obvious that he 
ought to be a well-educated person; but this is rare 
amongst these men,at present, and sufficiently ac- 
■counts for their pirineness to corruption. It would 
be easy for government to rectify this, by forming 
an institution for the purpose of educating indivi¬ 
duals to fill ^ese appointments. The pupils of this 
seminary might be employed in subordinate duties 
at first, the zealous peiformancb of which would 
ensure their promotion to the more important station 
of daroghah. To remove eyeiy excuse for corrup- 
tibn, higher salaries ought to be giveifc. ‘ Wbiie this 
to be combined with a retiring pention,.to be grant- 

.. • ^^XSen^tratioiu on India, Vol. II, p. 94-95. 
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ed after a meritorious couise of servioi-, it iniglit 
operate a beneficial change in their conduct. At 
present theslitmen are selected at pleasure ti om the 
mass of the people by the magistrates, and are placed 
in situations where it is altogetlier impossible tor 
them to live upon their income, and where no iiope 
cxi'sts of their obtaining a better appointment, or any 
reward for a conscientious discharge of their duty 
In sucli circumstances, is it suiprisiiig that they 
should^e dishonest ? By establishing a regular gra¬ 
dation of ranks, and holding forth a pros})oct of ad¬ 
vancement to those who distinguished themselves by 
superior energy and probity in the discharge of their 
duty, a visible improvement might fairly be exjieeted 
in their conduct. At present, when their salary is 
so small, and no provision made for retirement, it is 
evidently their interest to be corrupt; if delected, 
tliey can lose but little. Mr Tytler seems to sup- 
pose, tliat this would be attended with no beneficial 
effect: he says,-:—“ It is a bail plan that the salaries 
of the daroghahs should be increased with the inten¬ 
tion of making them honest. .No salary that the 
company could afford to give would bear any pro¬ 
portion to the immense sums that these men make 
by corruption. It is true, that, had tjiey a larger 
salary, they could not plead, iyn excuse for th'eir cor- 
ruption, that they had not wherewitiud to live upon. 
But tliis'argument only holds good with honest men; 
and 1 would v^ture to say, that no honest man, 
knowii^ what the situation of a daroghah is, would 
venture ip a^pt of it.”—FoA //, p. 300. This 
reasoning may be correct if die whole of the natives 
of India ^are corrupt; but, if a certain ^pbrtimi of 
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moral virtue and common honesty exists in this, as 
in every other community, in proportion to its civili¬ 
zation, it appears to me incohduslV^^asmuch' as 
the small salary which is given will in engaging 
men of character in the service of the state. The 
force of public opinion operates every wherei-—In 
the bosom of Asiatic society. Ho man will accept ah 
employment in which he may acquire wealth, but 
the acquisition of which exposes him to the hatred 
of his fellow creatures, who can obtain a operate 
but honourable subsistence in a station which^sur^ 
him the respect of mankind. At present I 
derstood there are few individuals of respeomt>i!lty 
who will accept of this employment j and ■ t-^^ve 
met with one or two natives who had refused it from 
an abhorrence of ihe foul practices to which it would 
compel them to resort. Wliy are such high 8|ilaries 
given to the civd seivants of the Honourabl^,|jom- 
pany, but to attract a certain portion of probity, ta¬ 
lent^ and respectability into their service, and to se¬ 
cure them tibm temptation by affording them ,a libe¬ 
ral subsistence ? If tius policy is successful, which 
can scarcely be doubted by tliose who have witness¬ 
ed its eifocts in India, the inference is obvious, that, 
as far as the state of our finances will admit of, it 
ought to be applied to„ the hatiye branch of the ser¬ 
vice. ^If the present officers are so corrupt as is re¬ 
presented, any increase of their salary may be thrown 
away} but the service may be refprined by intro¬ 
ducing men of character up^ higher salari^ and' 
measures may be taken for th|^ betief edu^on. 
This vena|^ is oot confined to those who are beyond 
the pemonl^bontrol of the European magistrate, but 
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exists in as great a degree in the very centre of liis 
court. Thus Mr Tytler states, that when a criminal 
is put upon his Mai, every engine of cornipiinn is 
put in motion;J»*^‘ The aumilah, or conrt-olVncrs 
around the mag^rate, inquire whctlior the criminal 
can pay in his own person, or whether it is worth tlie 
while of the zumeendar to pay for liiin. If by cither 
way they can gain, then witnesses are kept back ; 
the proceedings are garbled ; trial delayed in some 
cases, in others hurried on.”— Vol. II. p. 96 . Hut 
the evil which arises from the demoralized character 
of these men, is perhaps infinitely greater in all civil 
causes, where the zumeendars and ryuts arc parties. 
The extensive power and influence which the laiuleil 
proprietors possess, is too often perverted to the op¬ 
pression of the peasantry, and their wealth employetl 
to secure impunity to these unjust jjroceedings. 
This the corruption of the native law-officers, and 
the: expense and delay of the proceedings in a civil 
action, afford them every facility for accoinplisliing. 
Under the present system, the zumeendar or landed 
proprietor is allowed to let his Imids in whatever 
manner he pleases; the obligation to grant d lease 
is no longer insisted upon by the government. Their 
exactions arc generally exercised by demanding more 
from the ryuts^ than the sum originally stipuhited in 
their verbal agreements, and by dispossessing them 
of their lands whenever they find it their intercut to 
let them to other tenants who offer more for them. 
In the present state of society, there arc some indi- 
viduals who possess a few beegahs of ground, which 
are held on a different tenure from the generality of 
landed property, being granted for tlie a||ppoit of 
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pious individuals, and are exempted from the pay¬ 
ment of rent, tf a wealthy native purchases an es¬ 
tate which is burthened witii nianjr. of these grants, 
he finds it too much his interest to resume them; 
and, to defend this injustice, by contending that the 
grant is fictitious. To obtain redress for ^is cruel 
injury, the oppressed villager is compelled to quit his 
family, and to institute a suit in the district court, 
at perhaps 50 or 60 miles distance from his home.— 
Here, after enduring the agony of delay for months, 
his suit is brought to a hearing ; but, unfortunately 
for him, the wealth of his.oppressor enables higi to 
corrupt the native law-officers, and judgment is given 
against him. Thus beggared and oppressed under 
the sacred name of law and justice, the wretched 
suitor is compelled to return to his home, brooding- 
over his wrongs, and cursing in his heart those insti¬ 
tutions which were destined to protect Idm in his 
rights. That this statement is not exa^erated, 
must be evident to all who have ever inquired into 
the nature of these suits. 

Some knowle%e of the exactions of the zumeeh- 
dars is unavoidably gained by every military officer. 
By a late regulation of government, every seapoy 
who wishes to institute a suit in a civil court, is 
directed to state the nature of it to t|}e ofScer com¬ 
manding his company, who forwards it to the Euro¬ 
pean judge. This arrangement is made with a view 
to benefit the seapoy in the trial of his cause, which 
is .dire(n;ed to be placed ^t oh the file. These 
soldiers are generally the sons of cultivatprs} and, as 
they often hold lands in their own jname, which are 
rented zunieendars, they are familiarly ac- 
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^ujunted with their exactions. But any information 
which is derived from this source must be inferior in 
value to that of A^.T 3 rtler’s. Prom his statements 
it must be evident that it is almost impossible for 
the ryut to obtain justice in a cause where the 
wealthy zumeendar is the defendant. Thus he says: 
—y The country now belongs to the zumeendars 
or landliolders: their influence is consequently great¬ 
er than that of auy other body; it is their interest 
that we should remain in ignorance of the miserable 
state of their ryuts. All tlie information we receive 
is through. jpiein, or the corrupt ofliccre of our 
couits, who are, to a man, in the pay of the zuraeen- 
dars.”—i-Fo/. II. p. 324. But the evil appears in¬ 
finitely greater when we are told that tliese zumccii- 
dars are the principal law-officers in the civil courts, 
who award a decision in civil as well as criminal 
causes, and this in cases w'hcre they arc parties with 
their tenants. Thus, the same author states;— 
“ Would it not be thought impolitic and oxtraordi- 
nary, if the judges and officers of our courts in England , 
(for molvees and pundits are judges), being composed 
of the landed proprictoi-s in each county, were to sit 
there to try the com))laints brought against themselves 
by their own tenants j yet this is the case in most zil- 
lahs in Bengal.. From the molvees and pundits 
down to the lowest writers in the court, all the 
officers are possessed of landed estates in the dis¬ 
trict-many of them openly, and others under fic¬ 
titious names.’*— Vol. /. p. S 87 . Is it suitable to 
the national character that this unnatural state of 
things should, endure—that these institutions, which 
were destmed to punish the oppressoi, should ^come 
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the principal instrument of his triumph; and th^ 
justice should be administered by those who shame¬ 
fully violate its sanctions? \^^st this profligate 
disregard of principle exists in the chwacter of those 
who dispense the law, is it surprising that the people 
. of India should generally entertain the opinion that 
the wealthiest litigant is certain of carrying .his 
cause in our courts? Unquestionably this order of 
things ought to be reversed: the European judge I 
should exert that efiicient influence in the decision 
of causes which his moral and intellectual superiori¬ 
ty enables him to exercise beneficially ^nd t^e na¬ 
tive law-officer should only perform the less import¬ 
ant function of aiding him by his advice. The sug¬ 
gestion of Mr Tytler, that no officer possessed of 
landed property in the district should be allowed to 
serve in the court of the judge and magistrate, 
could easily be adopted in practice. 0 exposing 
the evils which arise from their possessing landed 
property in the district, this author states:—“ In¬ 
numerable are the instances which a circuit into the 
interior of his district will afford to the magistrate 
of discovering the knavery of his officers. He will 
find the paltry mohurir (or writer) of his court, the 
man who walks to his kutcherry, attended by no one, 
or by a shabby little boy, and himself clothed in 
rags, possessed, notwithstanding, of large property 
in land, of great and powerful establishments of ser¬ 
vants, who are necessary to maintain, in the mofussil, 
the'terrible majesty of the Company's servant Tl|ey 
will find this man inpre. revered, or rather more 
■dread^ than the ma^strate or ^e judge. This is 
no sit^lVevil. It is, on the contrary, one great 
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cause of the weakness of our Indian courts, and calis 
for immediate redress.”—J^o/. I. p. 390. 

The defect of the present arrangements ap])eurs 
to be that the decision of causes is left principally ti) 
natives. It may be urged tliat this is rectified in 
practice by the power which is intrusted to the Eu¬ 
ropean judge of approving or disapproving of the 
proceeding. It may be so; but, according to the 
letter of the regulations, it docs not appear that he 
has the power of setting aside their decisions j and 
in these circumstances an indolent man will gene¬ 
rally acquiesce in their opinion. Were he made 
personally responsible, he would take a greater in¬ 
terest in the proceedings; and the corruption of the 
law-officers would be somewhat diminished. In the 
existing state of society, the belief that every thing 
is to be gained by corrupting these men, is so firmly 
rooted in the minds of the people, that it must be 
the work of time to eradicate it. In India the ad¬ 
ministration of justice under the native rulers w'as so 
venal, that it was always customary with the wealthy 
suitors to propitiate the judge with a present. This, 
of course, accounts for the practice of the present 
day. Aware of the extensive influence which the na¬ 
tive law-officers possess under the existing arrange¬ 
ments, their favour is gained by the same means. It 
is but fair to state, that I have understood that there 
are many, judges who pay very little attention to the 
theory of the regulations, and determine the prin¬ 
cipal causes in their courts without regard to the 
opinions of their law-officers. But, even in these dis¬ 
tricts, a great deal of corruption prevails. If the 
European judge investigates every case, and decides 
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equitably, it is easy for the law-officers to guess in 
what manner he will determine a cause; With this 
knowledge they make no senate to take money 
from the suitor who is likely to win his cause; and 
if he gains it they take all the merit to themselves. 
If the suitor discovers that he has been imposed on, 
it is his interest to remain silent, from the dread’ of 
punishment for offering a bribe. WhUst this general 
corruption exists, it is evident that no great improve¬ 
ment can be expected in the administratioD of civil 
justice, until the number of European judges is 
increased, or until 'the general tone of morality 
throughout the country is elevated by the introduc¬ 
tion of »abetter system of religion and education, 
which must necessarily improve the character of 
these officers. In regard to criminal justice, man y 
civil servants are of opinion that the authority which 
thte zumeendars formerly exercised in regulating the 
police, ought to be restored to them j and certainly 
they appear less likely to abuse the extensive power 
which this confers, than the darogbahs, who possess 
no stake or hereditaiy influence in the country, and 
con^der that office was only given them for the pur¬ 
pose of enriching themselves. It may fairly be pre¬ 
sumed that an extensive land proprietor entertains 
some r^ard for his peasantry; and that his conduct, 
however oppressive^ is restrained by some respect 
for public opinion. In aid of the extensive duties of 
the mi^strate of a district under the present system, 
perhaps some assistance might be derived from the 
few indigo planters, and other EurQ|)eans scattered 
tbroujB^^^t our dominums. If their ^rvices were 
voluntwy there seems no good reason 
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againsi their being accepted. At every civil sta¬ 
tion a gentleman of the medical service is attacliod, 
who has very littlol; employment; by some trifling 
addition to his salwy his services might be rendered 
available to the general police of the country. In 
the ^plorable deficiency of civil functionaries, it 
appears to me that important service could be ren¬ 
dered by the military—that, wherever a division is 
stationed, the commanding officer, or some intelli¬ 
gent person selected by him, might be intrusted 
with ^e active duties of the magistrate, in appre- 
hendii% delinquents. These imlividuals should ex¬ 
ercise a final jurisdiction in petty crimes, and pos- 
sess the power of inflicting punishment. All criminals 
comn^ted for capital crimes, or offences of magni¬ 
tude, could be delivered over to the civil magistrate 
for trial. At present the jurisdiction of an officer 
commanding a station is confined to his cantonment; 
but the advantages which have resulted from the 
summary process before a military tribunal, are so 
great, that it would be advantageous if it could be ex¬ 
tended further. Indeed, it has always struck me that 
the innovation was too rapid which transferred tlie 
power of punishing criminal offences from the military 
to the civil power. Under the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment the- foujdar, or officer commanding the troops, 
exercised an extensive jurisdiction in criminal offences, 
subject to the Nazim; and, in a despotic state of so¬ 
ciety, his authority was exerted with a vigour and ce¬ 
lerity' well calculated to repress erime. Under a 
mope enlightened government, it is perhaps bette;: 
that the trial of ciqiital crimes (where the"^ drcunl^'' 
stances will admit of delay), and the decision of civil 
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causes should be determined by a separate order of 
men, who are skilled in weighing evidence and ba¬ 
lancing probabilities. But, had A'e ordinary adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice rested’with the military 
power, there can be little doubt that the energy of 
its exercise would have effectually restrained 4hese 
daring bands of robbers, who infested the provinOtes 
of Bengal in the years 1810-11-12, and for the re¬ 
pression of whom the ordinary police was found al¬ 
together inelSicient. 

Such are the glaring defects in the administration 
of civil and criminal justice in India. But, admitting 
that they do exist, it would be altogether unfair to 
condemn them, without taking into consideration tlie 
benefits which have resulted from their institijtion. 
It is necessary to set the good against the evil before 
striking the balance which would determine the va¬ 
lue of these arrangements. But this equitable mode 
of conduct does not appear to have been followed by 
that philosophic writer, Mr Mill, in his chapter on 
this subject; and certainly not a whit more by his 
able reviewer in the Edinburgh. Every thing which 
can be said against these institutions is powerfully 
stated; but scarcely a single observation in their fa-. 
vour. Tliey lay claim to superior impartiality, and 
assert an exemption from tliosc prejudices which 
bias the Anglo-Indian in forming his opinions; yet, 
with all these advantages, it is surprising that their 
statements are merely ex parte. This exemption 
from prejudice does not appear to me to exist in as 
great a degree as these writers suppose. The men- 
tid h^iU ,of the philosopher are nearly as fertile 
-a soui^^t^ error as those of the man of action. He 
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is too apt to form a liigh standard of politii-al perict-- 
tion, by which he tries all human institutions; and 
if they fall short, he is too much in the habit of con¬ 
demning them, without regard to tlie utility which 
they produce. If circumstances enable him to exer¬ 
cise political powfer, he applies abstract political prin¬ 
ciples to the existing state of society, whicli the pub¬ 
lic are not prepared to receive, and invests the com¬ 
monalty with privileges, which, from their previous 
ignorance, they are altogether unqualified for exer-. 
cising beneficially. By this conduct he produces in¬ 
finitely greater disorders in society than those which 
he has adventured to remedy. It would be unfair 
to apply the latter part of these observations to these 
writers, but they appear to me liable in some degree 
to the former. The task of vindicating the judiciid 
arrangements which have been adopted in India, 
must be left to those who are intimately acquainted 
with their merits and defects. Unquestionably, some 
information is required from them, which may coun¬ 
teract the effect of these statements. Until this is 
given, it will be quite sufficient for me to state a few 
facts, which may induce an inquirer to pause before 
he adopts the ojiinions of eithei; Mr Mill or his re¬ 
viewer. It is manifestly unjust to estimate the value 
of these judicial arrangements, by any abstract theory 
of perfection. The fair standard by which tliey 
ought to be tried is, as compared with those of a 
country in a similar state of civilization; and, in es¬ 
timating their utility, the most important considera¬ 
tion is tQ inquire,—^Whether they are better or worse 
than those which they have supplanted ? It 
cult to find a community similarly situated, with the 
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judicial institutions, of which a fair parallel might be 
established. In default of iliis.the inquirer is neces¬ 
sitated to compare the system of civil and criminal 
justice established in India, with the more refined 
jurisprudence of his own country. On doing so, he 
will find that many of the defects of bur system of 
law in India are equally to be met with in the ad¬ 
ministration of civil and criminal justice in England; 
and that in some respects the former has attained to 
a greater state of perfection. The perusal •of. Mr 
Mill’s chapter on this subject produces the impres¬ 
sion that the British administration of justice in the 
East has been productive of infinite misery and dis¬ 
tress to the inhabitants of these regions; and that it 
would have been, better for them had they remained 
under the control of their former rulers. Admitting 
the existence of the evils which he exposes with such 
ability, I am rather inclined to tiiiiik that our ad¬ 
ministration of justice has been attended with some 
benefit to the natives; and will endeavour to show 
the reasons for . this opinion. As a preliminary to 
this, the first step is to consider the nature of the 
system which it has superseded. That some salutary 
practices existed under tlie Mahomedan administra¬ 
tion of justice has been already shown; but the 
benefit {tfising from thjpm was counteracted by others 
of a very pernicious tendency. Under this system 
of law, the punishments which were inflicted on offen¬ 
ders were cruel in 'the extreme, and could not be 
tolerated by a refined people. The sanguinary law 
of r«taliatioD, the excruciatii^ practice impaling, 
the.tPfutilatHHi of limbs, and severe bastinadoes, 
wlttcli were^^ctibned bv this code, have been alto- 
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getlier abolished. The atrocious practice ot' exact¬ 
ing confession by torture no longer eNi>ts. The 
flagellations which are authorised by this law, are, 
however, still Retained as a means of punishment. 
Even now, the korah, or leathern scourge, which is 
used in our jails, is a dreadfully severe weapon. In 
the only instances that I have witnessed it inflicted, 
which was but twice, the breasts, and a considerable 
part of the back of the offender were covered with a 
leathern jacket, to protect his body from the stripes, 
which plainly demonstrates that n milder weapon 
orij^t to be employed. If this punishment is still 
to be retained, it is obvious that a scourge similar 
to that which is used in the army should be employ¬ 
ed, which will inflict a milder but certain punish¬ 
ment, without endangering the life of the offender, 
or revolting the feelings of the spectator in an equal 
degree^ But it is to be hoped that this, with the 
other barbarities of the Mahomedan code, may 
gradually disappear. The cruelties of their former 
rulers are visible at the present day. In the province 
of Oude, I have seen on the highway small per¬ 
pendicular buildings just sufficient to contain the 
body of a man, in which notorious criminals were 
immured, who were thus doomed to perish by the 
most dreadful of all deaths. Under the Matiomedan 
code of law, circumstantial evidence was never ad¬ 
mitted. It was necessary that the crime should be 
substantiated by at least two eyewitnesses, and these 
Mahomedans. When it is. recollectei^' that die 
Miisselmeti formed only a tehdi part of the pc^uia- ' 
tion, and diese, too, the ruling class, k musth04[|>- 
parent that this iniquitous rule of could 
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only serve to secure impunity to those Mahomedans 
who cruelly murdered their fellow-creatures of the 
Hindoo faith. By regarding the evidence of either, 
as equal in our courts, an important service was 
rendered to the bulk of our population. In their 
criminal courts, the punishments which were awarded 
for many offences, consisted in fines, which became 
the perquisite of the judge. Human nature is too 
weak to allow that such a power should be intrusted 
to any man. The grand defect of our administra¬ 
tion of justice appears to be, that the influence of 
superior probity and character in the judges and ma¬ 
gistrates rarely extends beyond the centre of their 
districts, and that thus its beneficial operation is 
prodigiously limited. But the same evil existed un¬ 
der the Mahomedan system in an equal degree. The 
supreme court of criminal jurisdiction in each pro¬ 
vince did not extend its direct control beyond the 
capital: in the villages, the dispensation of justice 
was intrusted to the principal zumeendar. In the 
administration of civil justice, the proceedings were 
glaringly irregular. The judge determined at his 
pleasure in what order the causes were to be heard 
and decided. The early institution of a suit esta¬ 
blished no claim to precedency. In the provincial 
courts, the fees of theJaw-ofiicers were not fixed by 
regulation, which left the ignorant suitor too much 
exposed to their exactions. The arbitrary power 
which the ju(%e p^sessed in determining the trial,' 
proved a |i|^ey source, of corruption, ^making 
hiin a suitable present, a wealdby and dishonest liti¬ 
gant i^jlpias enabled to expedite or protract the decision 
of his cbuse'^^liis pleasure. But, independent of this 
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disgraceful venality, the expense of a suit was pro¬ 
digiously augmented by the large share of the pro¬ 
perty or money litigated which \vas tahen by the 
government. This is powerfully stated by that 
eminent author, Mr Orme, who says,—“ This is so 
avowed a practice, that if a stranger should imiuire 
liow much it would cost him to recover a just dent 
from a creditor who evaded payment, he would every- 
where receive the same answer—* The government 
will keep one fourth, and give you the rest.’ Still 
forms of justice subsist; witnesses are heard, but 
browbeaten and removed; proofs of writing pro¬ 
duced, but deemed forgeries and rejected, until the 
way is cleared for a decision, which becomes totally 
or partially favourable, in proportion to tlie methods 
which have been used to render it such ; but still 
with some attention to the consequences of a judg¬ 
ment which would be of too flagrant ini(jnity not to 
produce universal detestation and resentment.”— 
Government and People of Hindostan, b. 111. c. 5. 

At the period of our taking the administration of 
justice into our own hands, it is generally understood 
that this custom jircvailed; and that the greater part 
of this sum hecame the perquisite of the judges. 
Under this arrangement, it became manifestly the 
interest of the defendant in % civil cause, tliat he 
should propitiate his judge, by complimenting him 
with a larger sum than that which he would receive 
from the plaintiff, in the event of his gaining his suit. 
In the dread of-this, the plaintiff might be expected 
to come fitfwitrd handsomely. The result of this, 
. must be, that justice would be sold to the highest 
bidder. But the most glaring evil of this system of 
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law consisted in its unjust partiality to Maliomedans. 
In causes where both the parties were Hindoos, they 
were allowed to determine it aitton^t themselves j 
but, if one of the parties was a MaHomedan, the cause 
was determined according to the Musselman law.—• 
Thus the cherished habits and prejudices of an a,n- 
cient people were forced to yield to those of a small 
band of strangers, who had usurped dominion over 
them by violence. When we reflect on their devoted 
attachment to their customs and usages, it is evident 
that this marked injustice in the distribution of law 
must have been felt as an intolerable evil. Surdiy a 
mighty benefit was conferred upon the Hindoo qmii- 
munity, by placing both parties upon an equality in 
this respect. The despotic nature of the Mahome- 
dan government operated perniciously in the distri¬ 
bution of justice : tlie nazim or governor of a pro¬ 
vince could, at any time, remove a cause from the 
ordinary tribunals, and award a decision upon his 
own authority. Possessing such powerful influence, 
it was easy for him to pervert it to the gratification 
of his own passions. Under the British rule, the 
power of the Governor-general is only exercised in 
mitigating the severity of the laws. The arbitrary 
' and despotic authority with which the Maliomedan 
rulers were invested,, produced its usual effect—a 
general insecurity of rights and property. The spi¬ 
rit in which the government was administered na¬ 
turally conimunicated itself to the subordinate agents, 
who evinced, in their conduct, the sarnie miel disre¬ 
gard of the Inteftosts of othe^is. Thdir rapacity and 
exactions , were such, that aH ]^roductive industry 
languished it is in vain to expect that a country 
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will flourisli where the fruits of their laboiu are torn 
from men by violence. The effects of this system of 
government, in its application to the lower orders of 
society, are powerfully illustrated by Mr Onne. He 
states,—“ The mechanic or artificer will work only 
to the measure of his necessities. He dreads to be 
distinguished. If he becomes too noted for having 
acquired a little more money than others of his craft, 
that will be taken from him. If conspicuous for the 
excellence of his skill, he is seized upon by some 
person in authority, and obliged to work for him 
nightand day, on much harder terms than his usual 
labour required when at liberty.” 

There is indubitably much truth in this statement. 
Even at the present day, under the British govern¬ 
ment, it is too much the practice to force the lower 
orders to labour by compulsion. Unquestionably 
this is discountenanced by authority; but, however 
enlightened the government may be, it cannot change 
the character of its agents in a day. At present the 
arbitrary spirit of despotism infects the whole body 
of the people, public functionaries, or otherwise. In 
private life, if a European gentleman in the civil and 
military service wants any thing, nothing is more 
common than for his servants’to say, Give me a sea- 
poy or a police-officer, and it will be brought in¬ 
stantly.” If eight dr ten seapoys march across the 
country, it k no unusual practice for them to seize 
upon the first, individuals tliey meet upon tlie high- 
w'ay, and to force them to carry their baggage to 
the end of tfce stage, without remuneration. The 
fiwt time that I marched with troops, the bearers , 
whom I had hired to carry my-baggage ran away, 
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during the night, which gave me considerable uneasi¬ 
ness ; but my anxiety was soon relieved by the sea- 
poys whom I commanded in the rear-guard, who told 
‘ me that they had brought fresh men. In India, troops 
generally march during the night; when the morn¬ 
ing dawned I observed these volunteers staggering 
under their burdens, and altogether unequal tO’ the, 
task they had undertaken. This excited my curio¬ 
sity ; upon inquiry I found that they were a motley 
group of weavers, cultivators, and others, who had 
been tom from their homes in the dead of the night 
by my soldiers, for the purpose of carrying bS|^ge. 
This gi^^US o^resstton is prohibited; but, 
small partira of troops march across the country ,«dth- 
out a Europeiui officer, it is difficult to restrain their 
conduct. The tyrannical exercise of power by those 
around him, insensibly influences the conduct of the 
more enlightened European.—^Viewing these things 
habitually, he is apt to regard them withTess emo¬ 
tion than^ they ought to excite, A striking view of 
the oppressive conduct of the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment, as practised in his time, is gi|;en by Mr Orme, 
who says,—“ Imitation has conveyed the unhappy 
system of oppression which prevails in the govern¬ 
ment of Hisdostan, throughout all ranks of the people, 
from the highest eyen to the lowest subject of the 
empire. Every head of a village calls his habitation 
the durbat, and plunders of their meal and roots the 
wretches of his precinct; from him tlie,ammeendar ex¬ 
torts the small pittance of silver which his penurioib 
tyranny has scraped together} the foqjldar seizes upr 
pn the ^eatest share of the a5umeendar*s collections, 
and tlieq* secures the favour of his nabob by volun- 
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tary contributions, which leave him not possosscil of 
the half of his rapines and exactions. Tlio nabob 
fixes his rapacious eye on every portion oi' wealth 
which appears in his province, and never fails to carry 
off part of it; by large deductions from these acipii- 
sitions, he purchases security from his superiors, or 
maintains it against them at the expense of a war.”— 
Government of Hindostan, Book III, Chap. 9. This 
statement appears to me prodigiously exaggerated : 
but whoever has witnessed the direct effects oi' Asiatic 
misgoyemment in the subsidiary states, where the 
British administration of justice.has not been intro¬ 
duced, must acknowledge that there existe some 
foundation for it. Thus, it is appar^t, that the 
Mahomedan administration of law was still more de¬ 
fective than that of the British, and tliat the corrup¬ 
tion and venality which prevail at present existed in 
a much greater degree under their fonner govern¬ 
ment. The transfer of power from a semi-barbarous 
to a civilized race has been attended with this ad¬ 
vantage to the Hindoos, that it has secured them a 
more honest and incorruptible body of rulers.* Un- 

* That eminent legislator, Sir James Mackintosh, entertains dif- 
ferent opinions from the generality of European writers respecting 
the benefits which the people of A»a haye derived from the intro¬ 
duction of our authority,—if any judgment can be formed from the 
charge which be d^livmed at Bombay in November 1804. At this 
time frmine raged throughout the territories of that presidency. He 
states that the British government had saved the lives of 100,000 
prasons, by importing £60,000 worth of rice, dnd by institut¬ 
ing an hospital into which individuals werO admitted from the 
native territories. ■ The benevolence of the government was not 
confined to the inhid>itants of our own territory: tho sul^ects of the 
Mahmttali and other states flodted into Bombay, and were fed 
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questionably the superior knowledge which the Ma 
homedan princes possessed of the native characte 
enabled them more easily to detect and punish th( 
oppression of their agents; but it is notorious tha 
they rarely exercised this power for the benefit of thi 
subject, by refunding the spoU, ^d that their pater 
nal care for their people was generally e\inced b^ 
stripping the oppressor and appropriating his wealtl 
to themselves. It now remains to show, that the de 
fects which pervade the judicial arrangements o 
Bengal, are in some degree to be found in the ad 
ministration of ciinl a;nd criminal justice in iSi]|^land, 
The disgraceful' comiption of the police in India, 
which open^s so perniciously in preventing the 
punishment of offenders, does not exist in any great 
degree in England; but if the expense of a criminal 
process is such that it deters individuals from pro¬ 
secuting, it is obvious that society is equally injured, 
and that crime must remain unpunished. I have 
understood that the expense of prosecuting an indi> 
vidual who is suspect^ of theft is not less than 
£39* This may be true or false; but the fact is unde¬ 
niable, that societies are formed in different counties 
for the purpose of prosecuting felons, and that no¬ 
torious criminals often let loose upon society, 
from the inability of individuals to prosecute. In 

and cared «t the Brituh expeue. For nearly a twelvemonth the* 
average of theM individuals was about 12,000-mondily. Und^' 
the native gomamenti, Sir James calculates that about an ei^itfa at 
the population woidd have perifheA^ .v^^te euctwo* of the B^gd 
government wen eq^ly praiseworthy m its endeavours to alleHata^ 
the miseiy. erfaich lenlted from the qfddemic malady which ravaged 
itt territory ia the yean 1817-18.' 
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this respect, the admioistration of criminal justice in 
India is much superior: no expense is incurred by 
prosecuting a criminal, and an allowance for their 
subristence is granted to prosecutors and witnesses 
during their attendance on the trial. The multipli¬ 
city of capital punishments which deform the- cri¬ 
minal law of England, and which insure impunity to 
the offender, by the reluctance of a humane jury to 
condemn a fellow-cr^ture to death for the commis¬ 
sion of a.;trifling offence, does not exist in the Indian 
code. .;^Tbe punishments are more nicely adapted to 
the crime, and generally consist of imprisonomnt, 
with or without hard labour. The end of sH punish¬ 
ment, the example to the community, is nuich better 
attained in India than in England, liy compelling 
the criminal to work on the public highway heavily 
ironed, and exposed to the gaze of all the people. 
In England the criminal is withdrawn from public 
observation, and thus the salutary efi^ of punish¬ 
ment is diminished. The punishment of death is 
rarely denounced by the Indian code; but, when an 
individual is sentenced to it, it'is generally inflicted. 
The certainty of its infliction when condemned, 
must operate powerfully in deterring from crime. 
In England, capital punishments are denounced for 
the most trifling offences; but, of twelve individuals 
condemned to (kafh,,not more than one is executed- 
In the year 1818, of 1£54 criminala condemned to 
death, mily 97 were executed. This uncertainty of 
the puidshment can only (^poi^e in securing im- 
puni^ tb offenders, knd fhndere a lottery of that 
'«'hich ought to be fixed and certain. The severity 
the Bunishment deters humane individuals from 

X 2 
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prosecuting. The general state of the jails, and re- 
gulations for the comfort of tiie prisoners, appear to 
me far superior to that of similar establishments in 
England. In India, separate apartments are ordered' 
for those under sentence,—1|iose sentenced to im- 
pribjnment by the court of circuit,—those pom- 
mitted to take their trial before the circuit^—and 
those sentenced for petty offences by the magistrates. 
In England, accoring to Mr Buxton's statements, 
in half the jails of the kingdom there is no . classifi. 
cation of the prisot^s according to their <^nces. 
The suspected and the guilty,—^the undent man 
who is wisely accused, and the miscreant whose 
character is stained with the commission of every 
crime,—the jmung and the old offender,—are ail 
crowded together within the same narrow apart¬ 
ment. As Mr Buxton feelingly and impressively ex¬ 
presses it:—** The moment he enters prison, irons are 
hammered op to him; then he is cast into the midst 
of a compound of all that is disgusting and depraved. 
At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, with per¬ 
haps half a dozen pf the worst thieves in London, 
or as many vagrants, whose rags are alive and in ac¬ 
tual motion with vermin; he may find himself in 
bed, and in bodily contact between a robber and a 
murderer; or between a man with a foul disorder on 
snd one with an infectious disease on the 
odi^,: He may spend his days deprived of free air 
and wholesome exercise. He maybe prohibited from 
following Ihe handicraft cm which the subsisten^ of 
his frmfly depends. He alay be half starved frjr..#ant 
•of food, and clothing, and fuel.?'—Pog-e 15. In In¬ 
dia, this dreadful state of misery and .sufFenQg doe* 
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not exist. The jails are large, comfortable, and aiiy} 
the light of the sun can shine through, and gladden 
the heart of the wretched prisoner; and the greatest 
cleanliness is preserved by the facilities which are af¬ 
forded for performing their ablutions. In general, no 
restraint is imposed beyond what is necessary to se¬ 
cure .suspected persons. The building is generally 
surrounded by a high*wall, along which sentinels are 
placed; who render all escape impossible. Within 
this inclosure there is a large piece of ground cover¬ 
ed with grass, on which the prisoners who arc not 
condoned to hard labour are to be seen walking 
abou^ ^d only fettered by a slight iron. In the 
centre of the inclosure there is a . large which 
affords them abundance of water for theij^abltltions 
and culinary puqioscs. A daily alloWf^e, suffi¬ 
ciently ample for his subsistence, is made to every 
prisoner, and a blanket provided for him. To every 
jail an hospital is attached, with a European surgeon, 
to which the sick are instantly removed. During 
the day the greater part of the prisoners'enjoy whole¬ 
some air and exercise, and are only locked up at 
night. Generally speaking, I believe, unseutenced 
prisoners are rarely fettered; but this in a great 
measure must depend on the magistrate. Tliese 
remarks are made from actual observation, and prin¬ 
cipally refer to Alipoor jail, over which I have often 
been on duty with a company of seapoys. By a sin¬ 
gular arrangement, the efficient management of the 
jail is intrusted to the prisoners, under the superin¬ 
tendence of a few police officers. . An active intelli¬ 
gent individual is elected fi^ each ward, and em¬ 
ployed in its management. ' Aa^ording tp Mr Tyt- 
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ler, he is intrusted wi^ the power of distributing 
their subsistence-money to the prisoners—^is held re¬ 
sponsible for the cleanliness of the ward-—settles 
their disputes—and, in many jsils, keeps the keys of 
the ward. By this admirable arrangement, a power- 
iul incitement is held forth to good conduct in the 
prisoners; and a considerable^expense is sav^ to 
the state by their employment. The fact itself, and 
its success in practice, is strikingly charac^ristic of 
that marked fidelity to their trust, where confidence 
is reposed, which advantageously, distinguishes the 
Hindoo..^eople.. . his release from every 
prison^i^^ho ^ jbei^n confined six mopt£^;|Ui enti¬ 
tled to^^. sum'of 'five rupees. In India, mis will 
aimply 8.ij|^,for subsistence, and, with 

economy, By this liberal provision, one of 

the principal causes of crime is efiectually cut off; 
and in this respect the judicial arrangements of In- 
approach nearer to that perfection which philo¬ 
sophers demand^ than those of England or any other 
European Whatever defects exist in the cri¬ 

minal code of British India are much more likely 
’^tp be removed than similar imperfections in that of 
Ei^land.. That profound admiratimi.of antiquity— 
that powerful array of private intere^, which op¬ 
pose themselves to all innovation, and that spirit of 
party which identifies itself with the defence of all ex¬ 
isting %8titutions,—cannot be expected to influence 
^e iiu|ids of the members of the In^aii governments 
m tw |l^ghte|t degree. The .piindpal obstacle to 
improyei|i^t must bp th|% expense. In regard 
criminal does u^jg^ear that the prcgudij^ 

of the natives oppose iOfipSwerful resistance 
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adoption of the Mahotnedan criminal law, as tlic ba¬ 
sis of the present code, and its application to the 
Madras territoiy, hds been objected to by that dis¬ 
tinguished author, Colmiel Wilks, who appears to 
prefer the Hindoo criminal law. Unquestionably, 
the hasty introduction of this code into countries 
where it was altt^etiier unknown, must be regarded 
as-a, capital error in legislation. But, independent of 
this, it does not appear to me that there is any good 
reason for preferring the Hindoo to the Mahomedan 
law. From a cursory perusal of Cokbrooke*3 Digest 
of jRi^doo Law and Menu's TnstituteSi I should say, 
that'ilie laws of the Hindoos ansi stiU more barba¬ 
rous, inconsistent, and defective, than those of the 
Mahomedans. If the Hindoo law still ^vmled in 
any considerable portion of the Madras territory, it 
was unwise to shock public opinion by the introduc¬ 
tion of the Mahomedan code; any improvements 
could have been as easily ingrafted upon the one as 
the other. The idea of estidilishing one uniform 
code throughout a vast empire, inhabited by nations 
different in language, manners, and religion, is only 
worthy of an arbitrary despot, or an abstract politi¬ 
cal pl^osopher. In this respect, these antipodes in 
opinion harmoniously agree in introducing their sys¬ 
tems, without any regard to circumstances, or respect 
for the preestablished opinions,, prejudices, and us¬ 
ages of the people for whcmi' they legislate. If we 
gradually improve upon the ancient system of Ihw 
established in each province or presidency, it iieems 
% poie of very little cona^pence whether the Hin- 
or the Mahom&Ian ct&dmd law forms the basis 
rf.our code. The Mussulman criminal law had pre-. 
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vailed for centuries throughout the greater part oi’ 
our dominions; and this must be regarded as the 
substantial reason for adopting, it as the basis of our 
code in Bengal. In all that regards the apprehen¬ 
sion and trial of the criminals, its practice is nearly 
aiinilar to that of the Hindoo, and even the British 
law. All the advantages of the latter system—^pub- ^ 
licity in the proceedings, and the open interrogatiofi 
of the prosecutor and witnesses before the court- 
have either been introduced or existed prior to our 
time. The dreadful expense, delay, and uncertainty 
in the administration of civil justice in India, and 
the facility which.lt affords to the rich m«i iff op¬ 
press the poor, are notorious; but it is equally true 
that nearly die, s^e defects exist in the practice of 
the law in England. The multiplicity of its forms, 
its endless delays, and glorious uncertainty in the 
issue, are proverbial. The expense is so great, that 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review informs us:—" In 
England it is better, in a mere pecuniary point of 
yiew, to give u^ i€4i0 than to contend for it in a 
court of common law. It costs that sum to win a 
cause; and, in the court of equity, it is better to 
abandon £500 or rflOOO than to contend for it.” 
—Number 6l, p. 138. 

The expense of a chancery suit, and the exactions 
in the shape of foes, far exceqd any thing of the 
kind in India. Some idea of diese is given by Mr 
Bent|ii^ in his profound work on Rmards and 
Punishn^Sf edited by Mr Dumont. . 

Thus, ^ two indivicfo^ go to law about the set¬ 
tlement of 9ih account, fi ui^l^erred to a master of 
chancery for his de.Snon.^ ""At the fo^t summons 
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before his tribunal, none^of the lawyers appear. At' 
the second summons the same. At the tliinl they 
appear, and the afiair puts itself in train. For every 
summons the fees are paid. The master in ehunccry 
does not allow above half an hour, or an hour at most, 
to each cause : when the hour strikes, the hearing is 
put off until another day. I give the original, as 1 be- 
>^eve there has been no translation of the work into 

English:_“ Sousle grand cliancelier, il sc trouve des 

juges rapporteurs nommes maitres en phancelerie. 
S’agit il de proc^der a la liquidation d’un compte ? 
voici lamarcheLes procureurs, de part et d autre, 
doivent comparoitre par devant. le maltre. Premiere 
cita.tion: il ne vient personne. Second citation: 
personne. A la troisieme, ils.comparolssent, et I’af- 
faire se met en train. Mais, comme on n’accorde 
qu’qne demi-heure, ou une heure tout au plus, et 
qu’on n’arrive pas au rendezvous a point nomine, 
I’affaire n’est qu’entamee: I’heure sonne, et Ton 
se retire. A raudieucc suiyailte, il faut recom- 
mencer. Tout cela est d’6tiquettc. Or, a cha- 

que citation, Ics honoraires se renouvellent.”—TAe- 
orie des Peines et des lUcompenses, tome ^2de, p. .'>7. 
According to the same author, we learn that the 
judges, independent of their liberal salaries, derive 
some emolument from protracting the proceedings, 
and postponing the decision, of a cause “ Ainsi 
les grands juges, outre leurs amples salaircs, qn’il 
ne taut paa lepr envier, ont un profit casuel, qui 
se niultiplie & proportion des incidens ?^ des lon- 
. gueurs. n y a des cas un jugc re^oit h. peu- 
pres quatre livres stertojg pour une acte qui retarde 
de six mois les op^raiidttfi de la justice. —T, 
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*p. Thid book was published as late as 1811; 
and no one will deny that Mr Bentham is intimately 
acquainted with the practice, of the English courts. 
The character of the English judges is above all 
suspicion, and excludes eveiy idea of their per¬ 
verting this power to the gratification of their own 
selfish purposes; but, in comparing the judicial 
arrangements of England with those of India, wherp 
the judge receives no emolumetit beyond his salary, 
it is apparent that the preference mUst be given, in 
this respect, to that system which removes evfery 
possibility of the interest of the judge being opp^d ‘ 
to his duty. ■ It will be urged, that the evil 
arises from this ei^etisive administration of justice 
in England, tmd'Hhe facility which it affords to* the 
rich man of committing injustice, is counteract¬ 
ed by the powerfiil check which public opinion ex¬ 
ercises against oppression, and the greater sympa¬ 
thy which exists between the different orders in so¬ 
ciety. Tliis must be, admitted in part; but, in prac¬ 
tice, the mdst efficacious check appears tb me to 
consist in the exisi^be of a skilful, wealthy, and in¬ 
dependent body of lawyers, who will undertake the 
cause of any poor maii who has suffered- oppression, 
provided there appeam a fair chance of gaining his 
plea; and thereby remunerating themselves for dieir 
trouble. But this advantage is purcha^d with no 
small portion evil. It is evident the interest of 
diese .men to render the procepdii^; at‘hiw as ex- 
peusive as^^^ible; and 0 oppote..fi|£t innovation 
which tends to simplify praot^ imd to diminish 
the exu^nse. Eb|>!ffiOg a 

grOat influence'^over’l^iibti^^inion, is it sur- 
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prising that every braeficial change is warmly op- 
posed ? But, independent of this, how is it possible 
that any great improvement can be introduced in 
the practice, when a bill for this purpose, if it is not 
carried through by a member, costs not less than 
five hundred pounds ? In India, these obstacles to 
improvement do not exist. That powerful array of 
private interests, which an organized body of law¬ 
yers oppose to innovation, is not yet formed. The 
profession is scarcely known, and altogetlier in an 
incipient state. 

In regard to improvement, the government has 
pnly to attend to the opinions of its most enlighten¬ 
ed servants in the judicial department. What has 
Mir Mill, or any one else, stated against the present 
system, which has not been urged by Mr Colebrooke, 
Sir Henry Strachey, or Mr Tytler, and others? 
These gentlemen have unequivocally stated that the 
imposition of fees, and stamp duties, has had no 
tendency to diminish litigation. If so, why not re¬ 
peal them ? It is well known ^that these taxes were 
originally imposed with a view to check friyiilous 
law-suits, and thus to enable the judge more easily 
to decide upon the diminished number of causes 
which were brought before him. If they have alto- 
ther fmled in producing thk effect, the remedy is 
obvious. The more ^pedally, as it is known tiiat 
they were instituted with no direct view of produ¬ 
cing revenuq, to the states, there can exist no good 
reason ^K thek* continuance. By thi| ||j| jBn8, the 
principal objection which Mr. Mill has urged against 
the existing .system he effectually aniwered, 
which, no doubt, isgehtleman wishes 
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If doubts are entertained ^ to the inefficacy of law 
taxes, in diminishing litigation, it would be easy to 
determine it by experiment. . All that is necessary, 
is to decree, that, within a certain number of d^- 
tricts, no fees or stamp duties should be imposed 
during the year. At the end of this period by 
comparing the practice with that of former years, 
the result would show whether there had beeil' any 
increase or diminution of law-suits. This may be a 
slow process of amendment, but better to do some¬ 
thing than nothing. The just animadversiohs of 
' Mr Mill have not produced any improvement that 
I am aware of. In . closing these observation|j it 
may be deemed sU^rfluous to state, that no inten¬ 
tion exists of depreciating the general administration 
of law in Ehgland. Any reference to its acknow¬ 
ledged evils has merely been made with a view to 
show the unfair standard by which the judicial in¬ 
stitutions of India have been tried. 

It now remains to consider the arrangements fra¬ 
med for the manageipent of the revenue of British 
India. In each presidency this is intrusted to a de¬ 
partment designated the board of revenue, which 
consists of a president, generally a member of coun¬ 
cil, and three other members. This board corres¬ 
ponds direct with government^ through the medium 
of a functionary denominated the secretary to the 
territorial department. Its functions consiist in su¬ 
perintending liie collection of the limd revenue, and 
in detersttfag the settlement of lands throughout 
each pres^Acy. independent of this, it'manages 
the estates of landholders, dkqti^fied by sex, mi¬ 
nority, or lunacy, ^ftd theiedud^n of" such as arc 
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minors. It possesses also jurisdiction in ujtpcals from 
the collectors , respecting claims to pensions. It is 
obliged to keep regular records of its proceedings, 
and to report every important matter to the Got^er- 
nor-genpral in council for his sanction, previously to 
fonningafinal determination upon it. The mem- 
' bers of the board are prohibited from trading, hold¬ 
ing lands, or lending money to the landholders. Un¬ 
der the general superintendence of the board, the 
collection of the revenues is intrusted to a European 
collector in each district. His jurisdiction is the 
same as that of a jirdge and ma^trate, jind in gene¬ 
ral extends over a tract of country containing from 
6 to 1,200,000 inhabitants. Thus, under the Bengal 
presidency, which contains about 50 districts, con¬ 
taining a population of 40,000,000, there are aliout 
50 collectors to receive the revenue. His duty con¬ 
sists in collecting the land-tax, in regulating the 
management of the estates of landholders disquali¬ 
fied by sex, minority, or, lunacy, and in providing 
for the education of such as are minors. He super¬ 
intends the public embankments} an object of 
great moment in a country subject to inundation. 
He collects the tax on spirituous liquorHe su¬ 
perintends. the division of Joint estates, and appor¬ 
tions the assessment on lan£ ordered to be sold by 
judicial coi^ in discharge of an arrear of revenue. 
He is intrubted with the payment of^C pensions 
which, under the ancient governme^ had been 
granted to religioia mendicants, or families in a 
state of decay. He like|ri8e disburses the cash for 
the payment of the civil bnd military establishiqpnts. 
within his district. A European assistant—a civil 
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servant of the company—is appointed to aid him in 
these important functions. It is obvious that these 
extrasive duties cannot be performed without the 
assatance of a great number of native officers. Each 
district is divided into a certain number of depart¬ 
ments, and the collection of the revenue in'eachin. 
trusted to an individual, designated a tuhseeldar, 
with a suitable proportion of subordinates. Hislau- 
thority and influence are similar to those of a dar^ 
ghah, in the judicial department; Independdrit df 
this, the collector ,^ aided by natives, skiUed iu^ 

venue-accounts, whdlme constantly attached' Whiif 
person. Exerting'^h extensive influence over 
poperty, about th^^ture and localities of which 
he is in a gr^at measure’ignorant, the most upright 
and able public servant is obliged to depend a great 
^1 u^ the information of those around him. The 
influence which this c^ers upon individuals, ope¬ 
rates in practice as a fertile source of corruption, 
and induces parties cooeerped to make large presents 
to his native officers. If they cannot influence tije 
mind of their European superior, at least they will 
pretend to do so; which equally enriches them. Sur- 
rounded by these men, who are personally interested 
in every transaction, and to whom cnift,.di88imula- 
tjon, and fiau^e habitual, it is di^t to perceive 
.the truth, it is so much the intere^to *^"v eal 
^ to avdd Ifl^mriety of 

sna^ whicW!®B laid for him. . Unde^ie Bengal 
presidency, in the piovincte of Siigal proper, Be- 
har, and Benares, thllsaetlle^nt*^^^ the fevoiue is 
l^anent 

In the ceded and conquered .provinces, com- 
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prising Allahabad, Agra, liohilcund, Cuttack, and 
other districts, vrith our recent acquisition ul' Ajmere, 
and territories on the Nerbuddah, the settlement of 
the revenue is temporary, and I believe generally 
consists in a trienni^ settlement. The management 
of the revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces, 
is intrusted to two commissioners, who possess func* 
tions similar to the board of revenue. In India, the 
revenue of the state ha^ under both the Hindoo and 
Muaselman governments, been principally derived* 
from Ae land. According to the Hindoo lawgiver, 
the ^sovereign could demand a sixth or fourth, or 
even ii third of the produce. The Mahomedan com> 
mentators on the law were much mote complaisant 


to the masters of mankind, and allowed them to exact 
a half of the produce~-4>ut this only applied to in¬ 
fidels ; to the faithful the contribution was fixed at a 
fifUi. In India, the practice of the Musselman rulers 
was conformable to their rimmy, and the land-tax, 
which was paid by nine-tenths of their subjects, was 
generally half the produce. This must be regarded 
as the substantial cause of the general poverty of 
these fertile regions. In a country where half the 
produce was consumed by unproductive labourers, 
there could be no fund for the reproduction of wealth, 
and consequently no increase oT national prosperity. 


The governmei^wallowedup those resources, which, 
in a difierent sim of society, are naturally jeD^ployed 
in the encouragement of pr<^uctive industiy. Under 
the British government: tiie aaserement was fixed up¬ 
on nearly the same bai^ and . certainly the amount 
of revenue is not less dian wiiat was collected by 


their former rulers. In the provinces ceikd by the 
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Nabob of Ouile in 1801, it is well known that a greater 
revenue has been realized than under his adminis¬ 
tration.- From th^e able report of Sir Thomas Munro, 
it*'appears that a similar improvement had taken 
place in the revenue of the provinces of Malabar and 
Canara, since their annexation to our dominione. 
This may be accounted for, without supposing that* 
any increased exaction has prevailed under our 
government; but the conclusion which I imtefid to 
. draw from it is this, that nearly the same slate of 
society and distribution of wealth prevails which 
existed under didr former rulers. And heihibe ,the 
disappomtment ^hich was experienced at the open¬ 
ing of the' trade ;to Ihdia, in finding that the po¬ 
verty of the people created no demand for our 
manufactures, is easily explained. This singular 
distribution of property, which prevails in the East, 
has excited a great ded of discussion. I do not in¬ 
tend to embark in the zumeendaree controversy, about 
which I know veiy little,—nor have I conversed with 
anyintelligent natives on the subject, who could com¬ 
municate correct information; but 1 have casually 
inquired of the ryuts. Who was the proprietor of the 
sod ? and was invariably told,—“ the sovCTeign.” The 
jarrangement which has been adopted by our govern¬ 
ment affords some countenance to this opinion.—It 
is true tile zumeendar has beeii declared the pro- 
prietoi^ <^gth e soil; but the supr^ne^thoiify still re¬ 
serves TOllielf the right of disposing of his estate, in 
the event of any arrear of revenue. From the gene- 
td tenour of Adatic history^ is apparent that the 
zuineendar W^itmily considered as a revenue-ofiicer 
removeable at the pleasure of the sovereign. In this 
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situation, he was allowed a commission oi' lo per cent, 
upon the revenue, and was authorized to keep up a 
considerable military force for the purpose of cnlbr- 
cing his collections. From the superior skill and 
minute knowledge of the resources of particular dis¬ 
tricts which individuals possessed, these offices had 
necessarily a tendency to become hereditary, and 
were generally continued in a particular family. This 
situ^on afforded favourable opportunities for in¬ 
creasing their wealth and influence; in their situation 
it was too natural to pervert their power to the gra- 
tificatipn of tlieir avarice. Thus, time and circum¬ 
stances conspired to invest them with an authority 
which they did not possess from their official situation j 
and their power of exacting a greater share of the pro¬ 
duce than they were legally entitled to, naturally in¬ 
creased. At the breaking up of the Mogul empire, 
and the assumption of the internal management of the 
country by our government, they had somewhat ap¬ 
proximated to the condition of European landholders; 
ahd at this period it may be fairly conjectured that, in¬ 
stead of 10 per cent, tliey appropriated at least 20 per 
cent, of the produce to their own purposes. Such be¬ 
ing the case, in a })olitical point of view the goveni 
ment may have considered it expedient to, regard 
them as proprietors; but the &et is undeniable that 
they were not so, in the European sense of the term. 
Like all despi^; .„the Mahomedan monarchs con¬ 
sidered themselves absolute maters of the^pifeperty. 
of their subjects: their, public edicts announce this 
abstract right ih the mrat in^oi|ing language. The 
descendants of a race of men Who Iiad gained their 
dominions by violence, these lofty pretensions per- 
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fectly accord with the history of conquest in every 
age. In practice this claim was so far modified, that 
a bare subsistence was allowed to the cultivators of the 
soil, who possessed a right of occupancy,' and a libe¬ 
ral allowance to the zumeendar or collector. Inde¬ 
pendent of this, the remainder of the produce was 
considered as the property of the state. From tlw^ 
general tone of conversation amongst the natives of 
India, unconnected with the zumeendars ^ lyuts, 
it has always struck me that the people were habitu¬ 
ally impressed with the opinion that the sovereign 
was the proprietor of the soil. In their dmly lan¬ 
guage, they fkmiliarly talk of the English government 
; in this light This ^lief in the proprietor’s right of 
the sovereign, it appears to me, may be easUy re¬ 
conciled with the opinions of Colonel Wilkes, Sir 
Thomas Munro, Mr Tytler, and others, who con¬ 
tend that it exists in the ryut To the monarch of 
India it must have been a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence who occupied the land, provided the demands 
of the state were .satisfied. It was his illterest that 
the soil should .be cultivated to the utmost, and 
that every fecility should be afforded to the rynt in 
bringing waste lands into a state of tillage. /'This 
naturally required that the ^cultivator should be at 
^bferty to dispose of his rij^t of occupancy, if neces¬ 
sary to jffomote his interests.! In these circum¬ 
stances, a ryut wished to g^ve U|^e land which 
he ppsiilmd, with a View of engaging m some other 
occupati^^^there appears, to have been no ob¬ 
stacle' to' his cj&poang of fhe\dght of occupancy. 
In such a sta^j^weiety tiiis was rarely worth much. 
The questioDifimer aQ, is one of curiosity rather 
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than of real utility. It is sufficiently evident that a 
distribution of property prevailed, entirely difterent 
from that which exists in Europe; and under which 
the rights of all were pretty well ascertained. In 
these circumstances, it was of little moment whether 
the sovereign, the zmneendar, or the ryut was styled 
the proprietor. Under the British government 
the zumeendar has been declared the proprietor, 
with a. lull power to alienate his property. The 
lights of the ryuts remain nearly unaltered. At hrst 
an obligation was required that a regular lease 
should be given by them to their tenantry ; but tliis 
has not been enforced. The cause which led to the 
permanent settlement of the revenue was evidently 
a wish to relieve the inhabitants of these regions 
from the dreadful uncertainty, perplexity, and vex¬ 
ation which results from an annual settlement of 
accounts. It was confidently expected that this ar¬ 
rangement would lead to a great extension of culti¬ 
vation. The innovation'which recognized the zu- 
meendar as a proprietor, was too evidently influenced 
by our European ideas of property; but tlie change 
which it effected was less in reality than in name. 
It now remains to consider the effects of the perma¬ 
nent settlement upon the wealth and happiness of 
the country. 

On the first introduction of this system in 1790, 
its operation attended with a great increase of 
misery. The awessment was fixed too l^h, which 
necessarily led to the sale of the estates of the zu- 
meendars who had fallen into an arrear of revenue; 
and thus a transfer of .property took place, which 
deprived some portion of the ancient families orthat, 

Y 2 ' 
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rank and injUuence which they maintained in society, 
and reduced tliem to beggary. The difficulty of 
{iroceeffing against their tenantry with a view to re¬ 
cover balances of revenue, from the delay attending 
a civil action in our courts, was likewise felt as an 
intolerable evil. But, in the course of time, these 
disorders appear to have been rectified. A more en¬ 
larged experience enabled the revenue officers to fix 
the assessment more correctly; and a summ^, pro¬ 
cess was adopted in disputes between the zum^ndar 
and the ryut, which enabled the former to recover 
his balances. At first the zumeendar derived no 
advantage from the permanent settlement, as, under 
this arrangement, he was prohibited from demanding 
any increase of rent from the ryuts. Iii these dr- 
cumstances it was foolish to expect that he should 
take any interest in improvement. . At. present this 
prohibition no longer operates. In the event of any 
increase of produce or improvement in the soil, the 
zumeendar is allowed to derive a fair advantage from.;, 
it, by increasing the rent. In a short time, the pro-'/ 
digious advant^e which resulted from the permanent 
settlement, as compared with the annual arrange¬ 
ment and arbitrary exactions which prevailed un¬ 
der the Mahomedan government, began to be per- 
c^^le. About tep y|^; after its introduction, 
the collector of districts were called upon by Lord 
Wellesley to report upon the effects .^this measure. 
If their .i afo rmation is to be relieCupon, a visi- 
. ble imprm^^t had taken ,|>lace in the dreum- 
stances of thd^ijm^lhold^ and & considerable exten¬ 
sion of agriciiltt|^|accompanied with a marked di- , 
miction in jd|>c..i^^tifyiinands exposed to sale for 
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arrears of revenue. It is to be regretted that no 
authentic information is to be obtained respeoting 
the precise operation of the principal measures of 
our government In India, all official reports on 
this subject are deposited in t}ie archives of govorn- 
ujent and never communicated to the public. Thci»- 
contents are only known to a few heads in office ; 
and thus many of tlie civil servants arc deprived of 
the benefit which might be derived from them. In 
England little has been communicated since the 
publication of the valuable inibrmatioii contained in 
the Jlfth Report ^ , 

From the casual. conversations which I have had 
with natives, with no direct view to obtain informa¬ 
tion respecting this measure, it ajipears to me, that 
they generally entertain the' opinion that the in¬ 
terests of the zumcendars have been greatly improved 
by this arrangement, and that they had generally be¬ 
come wealthy. Even in India, some communications 
have appeared in the journals exposing the great ad- 
vantageswhich the zumeendars have derivedfrom this 
settlement; and indirectly reflecting upon the im¬ 
policy of tlie government in throwing.away this rich 
fund of revenue. From what I have heard and 
read upon this subject, it ajipears to me unquestioii- 
able that at least one order of men has benefited by * 
this arrangement. Under the Mahomedan govern¬ 
ment, any imjn^yement in the circumstances of the 
landholder necessarily led to an increased' annual 
assessment. The interests oC the ryuts have not 
been amelibratM in the same proportion; but there 
is little fimndation for suppolsirig that they are dete¬ 
riorated from what they wtirc under their former 
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rulers. As the contribution which the zumeendar 
affords to the state is fixed, there can be no legal 
pretext for exacting more than the stipulated rent 
from his ryuts, on the ground that an additional im¬ 
post has been authorized by government Under 
the Mahomedan government, it was customary with 
the zumeendar to assess the rynts for any deficiency >! 
in the revenue which was caused by one of their 
number absconding. The removal of this oppressive 
grievance has conferred a substantial ben^t upon 
this industrious class of the community. From the 
inspection of some of the firmauns of Mahomedan 
emperors of India, it appears evident, that the Mus- 
selman ryuts were prodigiously favoured in the ar¬ 
rangements which were made for the collection of 
the revenue. The assessment was fixed at a tenth 
part of the produce, which was denominated ushir; 
whilst half the produce was exacted from the Hin¬ 
doos. This mortifying inequality has been removed, 
and both classes placed exactly upon the same foot¬ 
ing, Independent of this, the condition of the ryuts 
has been improved, by the powerful stimulus which 
has been given to the productive industry of the 
county, by the increased cultivation of indigo and 
cotton, created by the demands of European com¬ 
merce. At the present day, the European manu¬ 
facturer of indigo contracts immediately with the 
ryut for the cultivation of this plan^ and avoids all 
connexi^; '^ the zumeendar. tl^ere many of 
these incB^4^s are scattered throughout a district, 
the effect is V^ble in the increased value of the 
lands, and consequent prosperity of the people. 
The existing rdiihictions which prevent Europeans 
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from holding lands, oblige them to employ natives 
in the cultivation of this plant. That the extensive 
power and influence which the zumcendar possesses, 
too often enables him to oppre*ss the ryut, is un¬ 
questionable; but, in this unfortunate state, it is 
some consolation to reflect, that tlic weaker paity is 
iliiiely to possess tlie earnest sympathy of the Eure- 
pean magistrate, which will necessarily lead to cor¬ 
responding exertions in his behalf It is to be re¬ 
gretted that the salutary provision which rcquii cil 
that every zumeendar shall grant a written lca.se to 
the ryut, has not been enforced. It is obvious that 
this would oppose a pow'erful check to extortion on 
the part of the landholder; and the existence of this 
document would prove essentially useful in determin¬ 
ing the numerous law-suits which arise between the 
proprietor and his tenant. Surely it would be easy 
for Uie government to keep a register of these le.m\s 
in each district; or to reject, in our courts, the suits 
of the zumeendars who had neglectcil to grant 
them. , 

It is diflicult for an individual, unconnected with 
the civil administration, to ascertain whether any 
marked increase in the cultivation has taken place. 
Dut whoever has travelled throughout the provinces 
where the permanent settlement prevails, must have 
been struck with the fertile and extensive cultiva- 
tion which thp general face of the country exhibited. 
There are many tracts in the districts of Benares, 
Gh^zeepoor, Shahabad, and &umn, which present 
the appearance- of a rich gardeU; and where the 
prosperity of the country is apparent in the general 
appearance of the inhabitants.,?'*-The -same may be 
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said of Furneah, Burdwan, &c. in Bengal, and 
many parts of Rohilcund, and the Doab in Upper 
India. Throughout the provinces, the density of 
the population forces itself upon the notice of the 
most careless spectator j and the numerous flocks 
and herds of cattle attest the existence of a consi¬ 
derable portion of wealth. As compared with thq 
cultivation in the King of Oude's dominions, it has 
always struck me that there was a marked superi¬ 
ority in the appearance of the British territoiy. At 
the same time, it is but fair to state, that I have be¬ 
held small independent states, governed by Hindoo 
rajahs, where ^e general cultivation appeared su- 
perior to that of the Company’s provinces j and 
where the independent air of the peasantry an¬ 
nounced a greater security of rights. In the year 
1810 , when a large force marched beyond the 
British territories in the direction of Saugor and 
Seronge, with the view of preventing the establish¬ 
ment of Meer Khan in these principalities, the di¬ 
vision halted for nearly two months within the do¬ 
minion of the Rajah of Tihreev the flourishing ap¬ 
pearance of which excited the admiration of the 
whole army. This is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the smallness of the territory, which afforded 
great facility to an ^tive ruler in the correction of 
abuses. That happy exemption from the inroads 
of the predatory powers, which the principal British 
provincttlhave enjoyed for nearly 60 years, must 
be r^aroe^)^ the main cauK of their prosperi^; 
but unquQiWHP^ly the permanent settlement of me 
revenue has^jpti^frfuUy cooperated in producing this 
effect. 
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It is remarkable tliat the rebellions which have 
lately disturbed the tranquillity of India were con- 
fined to the provinces of Rohilcund and Cuttack, 
into which this arrangement has not been extended. 
No information has been given to the public respect- 
ing the cause of this delay. It is now nearly 20 years 
since these provinces, with the other ceded and con¬ 
quered districts, came into our possession ; and it is 
generally understood that some promise was held 
out to the landholders of obtaining a permanent 
settlement. If this was ever given it has not been 
fulfilled} which induces the supposition that the 
government has repented of this magnificent act of 
bounty, by which it spontaneously gave iq) the right 
of the state to an increased revenue, in the event of 
any extension of agriculture which augmented the 
annual produce. There may exist solid reasons that 
a permanent settlement should not be granted to the 
landholders of these provinces. If no ]>romisc has 
been given on the part of the government, the ques¬ 
tion still remains open for consideration. In pledg¬ 
ing the faith of the state that no increased demand 
shall be made upon the landholder, the danger con- 
sists in the probability that, at some future emergency 
involving a heavy expenditure, the government might 
be tempted to break its engagements, and thus its 
character would be stained in the eyes of its subjects. 
The habitual disposition of every goveniment to spend 
whatever it rciceives, renders this event but too pro¬ 
bable. In India, where the revenue of the state has 
been principally derived frwn^ the land, any attempt 
to tax the people in another .iiiay would encounter a 
powerful opposition, from theinveterate attachmentof 
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the people to their ancient habits and usages. Even 
in cases where this taxation is intended for their own 
benefit, they will not submit to it. In the year 1810, 
or 1811, the government attempted to establish a 
house>tax in the city of Benares, for the purpose of 
maintaining an efficient police. It was never con¬ 
templated that the state should derive any reveinu; 
from this assessment: it was imposed with the \ iew 
of checking the extensive depredation on the pro¬ 
perty of the citizens, and the tax was limited to the 
amount necessary to effect this puqmse. But tliis 
innovation was received with marked disapprobation; 
and puldic opinion was manifested in opposition to 
it in a singular way.—The immense population of 
this celebrated shrine of Hinduism left ftieir homes 
in one mass, and betook themselves to the fields, 
declaring that they would not return to their houses 
until this tax was repealed. The government was 
compelled to give way, and to indulge the citizens- 
in their wish, that the fraternity of thieves might 
exercise their vocation with their usual freedom. 
The powerful check which is opposed to taxation 
under the most despotic government, by the force of 
public opinion, is illustrated in a very lively manner 
by the celebrated Montesquieu :—“ C’est une erreur 
de croire qu’il y ait dans le monde une autorit^ hu- 
maine ^ tous les egards despotique; il n’y en a jamais 
eu, et il n*/;«n aura jamais; le pouvoir' le plus im¬ 
mense e^Jbujours borne par quelque coin. Que le 
grand seigneur mette un nouvel impdt ^ Constan¬ 
tinople, un cri g^n^ral lui fait d’abord'trouver des 
limites qu’il n’avoit pas connues. Un roi de Perse 
pent bien coutraindre im fils dc tuer son p^re, on un 
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j)ere de tiier son fils ; mais obligcr scs snjois dc boire 
dll vin, il ne le pent pas. II y a dans chaqiio nation 
un esprit general, sur Icquel la puissance memc est 
fondee ; quand elle choque cet esprit, elle se cheque 
elle-meme, et elle s'arrete necessairement.”—Gmn- 
dcur et Decadence des Romains, Chap. 22. A just 
s^nse of the difficulty which it might encounter in 
imposing any new tax, and a regard to its own honour, 
may have determined the goi ermncnt to give up the 
idea of extending the permanent settlement through¬ 
out their territory. But, allowing every weight to 
tliese considerations, a regard to future improve¬ 
ment, and the welfare of their subjects, ought to in¬ 
duce them to give, at the least, a settlement of 10 
or 15 years to the landholders, instead of the trien¬ 
nial arrangement which now exists. It is hard to be 
obliged to give up the fair prospect of improvement 
which the introduction of the permanent settlement 
afforded, by its tendency to create a wealtliy and in¬ 
telligent middle class of proprietors, so essential to 
the welfare of society, and which docs not exist in In¬ 
dia—^butitis consolatory to reflect that this arrange¬ 
ment prevails in the most valuable of our provinces. 
If the government still perseveres in the design of 
rendering it general, the effects of this arrangement 
upon the political destiny of British India must form 
a curious speculation. The experience of history 
leads to the certain conclusion, that the executive will 
expend more than its revenue, imd will be Cifflipelled 
to relieve its necessities, either by violating its engage¬ 
ments in regard to the. permanent settlement, or by in» 
troducing new modes of indirect taxation, which may 
shock jniblic opinion and endanger its dominion.— 
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Or, lastly, it may adopt the more rational and equi 
table measure of calling upon the zumeendars to con¬ 
tribute towards the increased expenses of the state. 
This may naturally lead to the convocation of pro¬ 
vincial assemblies, and thus a more perfedt order of 
society might gradually be established. Tlie rise^ of 
the English House of Commons was certainly nqt 
more dignified in its origin, being called into exis- 
tence by the pecuniary wants of the sovereign. The 
adoption of the permanent settlement as a measure 
of revenue, accorcUng to Mr Mill, has been equally 
productive of distress and misery as the judicial 
arrangements of British India. In the first stage of 
its introduction there appears some ground for this 
opinion j but, if tried by the results after an experi¬ 
ment of ten years’ duration, the conclusion ought to 
.be widely different, if the evidence of the collectors 
of revenue during Lord Wellesley’s administration 
can be depended upon. The thing is so obvious to 
common sense, that a permanent lease is better than 
a temporary one, and the measure itself was cal¬ 
culated to lead to so niuch benefit, that it is sur¬ 
prising Mr Mill has not more to say in favbur of it. 
It is incumbent on a writer, who aims at impartiality, 
tb^oint out the merits as well as tlie defects of exist¬ 
ing institutions/ otherwise he lays himself open to 
the charge of being too much disposed to gratify his 
intellectu^. superiority, by indulging in the pleasure 
of cenimi^ In the arduous task of governmeht, it is 
but just^at men should receive ’some encourage¬ 
ment in their well-meant endeavours to ameliorate 
the condition of sociefy; and it was?perfectly com¬ 
petent to a writer of h^'powers fo bestow it. 
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The Statements and opinions wliich are given in 
liis celebrated chapter on the judicial and revenue 
establishments of British India, arc principally found¬ 
ed on the evidence of the civil serv'ants of the com¬ 
pany. If their testimony is esteemed good, when it 
tends to expose the defects of this system, with him 
^least it ought to be regarded equally valid, when 
"fltey unequivocally testify as to the beneficial cliccts 
which have resulted from the adoption of the perma¬ 
nent settlement Such being the case, his conclusion 
as to the inefiicacy of this arrangement, as a means of 
improvement ought to fall to the ground, if the of¬ 
ficial returns during Lord Wellesley’s government 
(and I believe similar reports under the inesimt ad¬ 
ministration) can be relied upon. Mr Mill has de¬ 
clared his opinion, that the British government has 
lost the noblest opportunity of ameliorating the con¬ 
dition of the lower orders of society in India, by 
availing itself of its power, to establish the ryuts as 
proprietors of the soil. This change would unques¬ 
tionably have conferred a great advantage upon the 
great body of the cultivators, by rescuing them from 
Ae exactions of the zumcendars; and by its ten¬ 
dency to create an increased activity and industry, 
which the certainty of reaping the entire fruits i>f 
their labour would necessarily calj forth. Indepen¬ 
dent of this, the possession of property woidd im¬ 
prove the character of the people, and raise them 
from tlieir present abasement by the increased secu¬ 
rity and consequent independence which it confers. 
At present, it may be fairly conjectured, that the 
share of the produce which the state demands from 
the cultivator is increased one-half in tlie amount 
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by tlie intermediate agency of the zumeendars and 
sub>renters of land. Any plan which was calcula¬ 
ted to relieve the ryut from this tax upon his labour 
would certaiiliy be a great step in improvement. 
But, admitting all its advantages, the. innovation 
which Mr Mill proposes, appears much top rapid in 
its nature, and pregnant with great injustice to ojnit; 
class of men, the zumeendars, jagheerdars, and others, 
who would be deprived of the fair advantages which 
they had attained in society.* From general evi¬ 
dence, it is sufficiently apparent, that throughout our 
provinces this body had acquired a degree of wealth, 
power, and influence, which was unwarranted b) 
their official situation; but which, being sanctioned 
by time and prescription, it wEs certainly incumbent 
upon a legislator to respect. From the learned dis¬ 
sertation on the tenure of landed property of Umeer 
Hyder Belgramee, mooftee to the Sudr Nizamut 
Udaulut in Calcutta, it is evident that a right of 
disposing of their property was enjoyed by indivi¬ 
duals to whom grants of lands had been made by 
the sovereign;—“ If the king bestows on any one 
mowat (or waste land), that person becomes the pro¬ 
prietor, although he be not of the description of 
uhil mousarif, which character will presently be 


* Mr Mill has too great a regard for justice to propose this in- 
novatioii|.|^hout suggestiog that the sacrifices of the zumeendars 
should be^^DisiipenBated. But is this possible ? A measure whicli 
alters the entire frame of society cannot be regulated in the some 
way as an ordinary turnpike bill. What substitution can you pro¬ 
pose for that line of power so natural to man in erery state ofso- 
ciety, and which these men are cut off from exercising by this sue! 
den change ? 
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(lescribcd. No person hath power to iUspossos.s the 
cultivator of such mowat lands, it being lawful to 
sell it, to appropriate it to religious uses, and to dis¬ 
pose of it as an inheritance.**—** It is lawful for 
the king to grant arable land to any person as an 
alcta (or jaegeer), but he will only be proprietor ol 
jtlie profit; aud therefore be has power to give 
such land in farm to another, but not to sell, appro¬ 
priate to religious uses, or to bequeath it.” 

Such being the case, with what regard to jus¬ 
tice could we despoil these men of their rights ? Ni» 
extended views of improvement could justify so cruel 
an invasion of properly. However intended to be¬ 
nefit the mass of our population in India, an innova¬ 
tion of the nature proposed would in all probability 
fail, from the violent shock which it would give to 
established opinions. Mankind are naturally dispo¬ 
sed to revere existing institutions; and to respect 
the prescriptive rights of their superiors. In India, 
the greater portion of the zumeendars are Hindoos, 
the representatives of ancient families, familiarly 
known among the people by the title of rajah; and 
to whom they have been accustomed to look up with 
awe. With these feelings, they must regard a mea¬ 
sure of this kind as an act of tyrannical oppression. 
Exercising a hereditary influence over their minds, 
it would be easy for the zumeendars to persuade the 
people that the blow was aimed at them through 
their interests-and thus the stability of our empire 
would be endangered. The auAority which a popu¬ 
lar zumeendar possesses over the people, has been 
practically displayed under the present administra¬ 
tion. In the .year 1817» Jugbbundoo, one of the 
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principal landholderil of Ae province of Cuttack, 

, erected the standard of rebellion, and thousands of 
ryuts arrayed themselves under his banner. In its 
&st introduction, this innovation would operate like 
an Agrarian law, by creating an equal partition of 
tlie soil or produce; and thus the. natural order ^f 
things would be reversed, which invariably tends to; 
produce inequality of property, wherever there exists 
a free scope for the exertion of human industry. The 
entire dislocation of the frame of society would ne¬ 
cessarily be the result. The minute subdivision of 
property, which the operation of this system would 
tend to create, is opposed to the first principles of 
political economy, which teach us, that, where it pre¬ 
vails, it is impossible to accumulate capital for the 
purpose of improvement. Under this airangement, 
it would be difficult to collect the revenue witliout 
an enormous increase in the expense.. At present, 
where one. individual pays direct to government, a 
lac of rupees, under the operation of Mr MilPs 
system it would be necessary to collect the same 
sum from perhaps a thousand individuals, which 
would increase the duties of the revepue department 
In an incalculable degree; at least six collators 
would be required where one performs the duty 
under the existing arrangements. In the small but 
exceedingly fertile district of Burdwan, wliich yields 
a year^^evenue of 600,000 pounds, the greater 
part sum is collected from one zumeendar, 

a Hmdbo rfyalh who farms the lands to others; un> 
der the operation of Mr Mill’s system, it could only 
be realized by increasing the number of European 
collectors. From the evidence of the Fifth Report, 
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it is apparent that our fih^ces will not admit of my 
increase in their authb^ ^^' Ies»t such was the opi¬ 
nion of committee ^‘’&e'Hohse of Commons 
in 1812. Mr Mill will conteifid that General Sir 
Thomiu Munro was able to effect the settlement 
of the provinces of Malabar and CanaraV and to 
-Collect tfip revenue without the interv'ention of 
zumeendars. This must be admitted; but, in 
doing so, he did not innovate. The fiscal system 
of the Moghul government had never extended to 
these provinces; and therefore he acted wisely 
in abstaining from shocking public opinion by its 
hasty introduction. At the period when this set¬ 
tlement was formed, the revenue was collected «U- 
rect from the ryuts: since theu the Madras govern¬ 
ment has altered this arrangement, and adopted 'a 
system by which it realizes the collections through 
the agency of the head men of villages, which is 
certmnly an approximation to the zumeendarec or 
farming system. In such a state of society, where 
the influence of zumeendars on a large scale is un¬ 
known, it is obvious thift the innovation which Mr 
Mill proposes could be introduced with perfect 
safety. In these provinces it would be no diange^ 
General Sir Thomas ^Woand Colonel Wilkes have 
prroved, by irresistible evidence, that in these districts 
the ancient Hindoo institutions prevailed—that the 
sovereign collected the annual assessment directly 
from the cultivator, without the intermcdiateagency 
of zumeendars; and that the ryuts possessed a pro¬ 
perty in the soil, sufficiently roanitested by datfy 
sales of their lands. This is eaidly accounted for by 
the fact, that, until the invasion of these provinces by 

z 
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Tippoo, they had maitjtmned their independence 
against the Musselman aniM.;f;and that thps the.Ma- 
homedan institutions had no time to toke rhot in llic 
country. But, allowing that the state of apciety in 
these proT^inces is favourable to the innpvathan which 
Mr Mill proposes, it is unphilosophical to in^, from 
this admitted fact, that the change which he con-", 
templates could be introduced with equal facility in¬ 
to the numerous provinces under our sway, where 
the Mahomedan institutions have prevailed for six or 
seven centuries, and which have, consequently, pro¬ 
duced a state of society materially different. An 
error like this might have been expected from a prac¬ 
tical statesman, who had formed a hasty generaliza¬ 
tion from a limited observation of facts; but could 
not have been looked for in a person profoundly 
skilled in the inductive philosophy. It is suffi-. 
ciently evident from history, that, on the invasion 
of India by • the Moghuls, the ancient Hindob 
princes, and tlieir descendants, became, in many 
instances, the zumeendars. ^^the districts which 
they formeriy governed; anid that the jigheerdars 
and otliers, to whom grants qf'land had heen made 
.h;j^ the sovereign, posseted right of disposing 
of the advantages whi<m : tiiey derived from/this 
grant.. If the succ^^ve bands of ferocious ad¬ 
venturer? who invaded vj&ese provinces r^pected 
these ought not an enlightened English phi- 

losoph©^te,:|)ause before he hastily pnoposes a mea¬ 
sure wMot might tend to their wmiton violation? 
He may be p^ectly convinced of the truth of his 
abst^t principles, and may feel a natural wish to 
re^piodelspciety iiijlo conformity with them; but is 
there not great cruelty and injustief in this, when 
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the public mind is not prepared for their reception, 
and when a salutary refqiWtion can only be accom¬ 
plished by the violation of the cherished habits and 
usages pf ‘ tiie people ? It is fortunate for Mr Mill 
that he been enabled to enact the philosopher in 
real life i and that, living in retirement, he has had 
nothing else to do but to sit in judgment upon the 
conduct of our Asiatic statesmen. If he had pew- 
scssed power in India, and ajiplicd his principles in 
practice, it is obvious that they would have created 
a great derangement in society. The complaints of 
the oppressed zumeendars and jaghcerdars would 
reach the bar of the commons. Like another Hast¬ 
ings, he would be recalled and arraigned before 
their tribunal. The Whigs would let loose Mi- 
Brougham or Mr Bcnnet upon him. Mr Hume 
would enact the part of Sir Philip Francis;—^tlic 
friends of administration would take a warm interest 
in the cause;—the placemen, the pensioners, and the 
clergy would feel that there was some analogy be¬ 
tween their vested rights and those of the zumcen- 
dars: and^hus, in all probability, Mr Mill would 
have perished a martyr to his love of abstract politi- 
.cal justice, and the w^ld would have lost his udnib 
rable exposition of Asiatic misgovernment. 

It appears to me that ^c innovation which he , 
contemplates coidd be introi^oed, and its advantages 
realized, without any violent shock to puldic ojii- 
iiion, by adopting a system more gradual in' its ope¬ 
ration. Thus, it is very well kUov'n that a number 
of the estates of zumeendars ane. sold annually, who* 
have fallen into an an*ear of h^enuc. This being 
the case, it would be easy to diwde them into small 

z 2 
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poi1ioiJ|i and dispose of them directly to the ryuts, 
if they: were, disposed If this sys- 

tern had been followed sihbe the inti'oduction of 
pemanent settlement in 1791> it is more&than pro¬ 
bable tbat half the/^ landed property hi I^ia would 
have been in their hands. The objectid&;;will be*— 
the difficulty of collecting the revenue iith the li¬ 
mited number of public functionaries who can be af- 
forded for this purpose, in the existing state of tlie 
finances. This must be admitted; but the admi¬ 
rable work of Mr Crawford, on the Indian Archipel- 
ago, has shown us, that, in nearly a similar state of 
society in the island of Java, the government has al¬ 
ways collected the revenue directly from the cultiva- 
vators, without the intervention of Eumeendars under 
the superintendence of European collectors. Per- 
haps some minute information might be obtained re¬ 
specting the details of this system, which might sim¬ 
plify the practice in Bengal) and render the collec. 
tion of the revenue, under |his arrangement, less eii- 
pensive than ^predicted. jldill appears to me 
tohavefailen Apto an erro| In his opini^ as to the 
Inefficacy of large salaries; Mprevej^g the corrtij^ 
lion of the civU servante li^j^ycompany. The cha- 
racter of these public fyn^ibnaries must prininpally 
depend upon the ggne^fone of morality in the mo¬ 
ther couptry. If die .Qf^dUct of the middle and up¬ 
per cla6Mi,of English sociefy ,is influenced by a re¬ 
gard t^^^ur and ^ dicing, in the ordinary tran- 
^: sactions m Jllb, it is but fidr to presume diat the same 
' qu^ties lire exempli^ in the conduct of their coun^ 

obvious tliat high sa¬ 
laries must be in order to attract a certain 
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portion of talent and probity into tliis ser\ icc. Who 
would abandon his native <»untiy, encounter the 
vicissitudes of climate, de^^otesliirasdf to the intense 
study of laiigua^s, in drdifer to qualify himself for 
ilischarging the laborious functions of a judge, and 
occupy hiai^ eight or ten houra daily for 25 or 30 
y^ars, in tile tedious drudgery of hearing causes, 
who Was only certain of a moderate subsistence? 
Unquestionably many resjpectable men would be 
found in England, who w'ould undertake tliis ardu¬ 
ous duty fd^ i^OO or ^800 per annum; but, ad¬ 
mitting their honesty, the probability is, that they 
would be uneducated men—unskilled in the lan¬ 
guages, and, consequently, unequal to the task which 
they had undertaken. At an advanced age it would 
be difficult to acquire a knowledge of the languages. 
But, to come to the point, if we suppose the Inffiau 
judge to be corrupt, it appears to me, in opposition 
to Mt Mill, that large sdaries have a tendency to 
prevent venality. 

The man who sells justice will argue tlius, in the 
event of a bribe being ofiGIred to himIt is true I 
may gain so much by accepting this sum} but, on*! 
the other hand, I must /rim the risk of discovery, \ 
which will deprive me w the emoluments of office. 
Thus it becomes a calcula'ticm of opposite interests: 
and hence the conclusion is ob^Ous, that, in prqior- 
lion as the salary is high,' tim motive is stronger 
which impels the mercenary judge to discharge his 
duty. Independent of this,' as he is not stimulated 
by want to dishonesty, the temptation is obviously 
diminished. The salary of a jd^^ and magistrate 
of a district in Bengal, is 28,000r^early, or jfS,ffOO 
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per annum. This important trust is seldom obtain- 
ed under less than 12 years* service. In an exten- ’ 
sive service there are nddwbt in thisM^ in every 
other, many indolent persons who earn this sum 
very easily; but if a judge really does' his duty, it 
does not appear to me that he is,ovei^^, as com¬ 
pared with the salary which is allow^ to similar 
functionaries in England. But, at the same time, il' 
well-educated, persons can be trained for this service, 
with the prospect of less emolument held out to 
them, an unquestionable benefit would hfe conferred 
upon British India, by the facility which it would 
afford of employing a greater number of individuals' 
in the administration of justice. The civil service 
of British India presents a noble field for youthful 
ambition, in which every intellectual energy may be 
exercised; and in which fewer obstacles are oppos¬ 
ed to the rise of talent to its proper level than exist 
in any profession or service. Tliis is in a great 
measure to be ascribed t0.^e necessity which exists 
that the principal office^ of government should be 
filled by men of ability ; ‘|nd by the facility which 
idle govemmeht possesses of asc^ining the indivi¬ 
dual merits of its seirants, 'by tfe examinations at 
the colleges of Hertford Calcutta. Any mdivi- 
dual who has distingui^ed' himself at these institu¬ 
tions, is certain of ^ing the first appointments in 
the service. This spl^did opening which Ls pre- 
sentedljb individual enterprise, does not so much 
arise jfrdim any marked disposition in the government 
to patronize merit, as from the number of lucrative 
appointments whhSi. can be attained in the due 
course, of the service through seniority, by every in- 
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dividual possessed of ordinary talents. Every civil 
servant is certain of becoming a judge, a collector, 
or a commercial resident, after a certain ))eriod of 
service; with a salary litfte inferior to tliat which is 
granted to the appointments in the secretariat and 
diplomatic line, which require h greater portion of 
ability. This being the case, he makes no interesf 
to obtain these situations j and they are left to be 
filled by those who feel competent to the discharge 
of their duties. It is quite different with the mili¬ 
tary branch of the service, in which the posscssioji 
of a staff appointment doubles, triples, or quadruples 
the ordinary allowances of its possessor: 'lids rouses 
the self-love of every one, and induces the generality 
of men to put every spring in motion, either in Eng¬ 
land or India, which will enable them to obtain these 
situations. ' The weight of parliamentary interest is 
felt as powerfully in Bengal as in the neighbourhood 
of tlie treasury. As the government cannot be ex¬ 
pected to know the individual merits of its numerous 
military oiiiccrs, and is seldom obliged to respect 
public opinion in the nomination to particular ap¬ 
pointments/ except in tho case of men who have 
eminently disting^shed themselves by their ^lan-f 
try;m the field, and, b|spmc instances, by a regard 
to seniority in some offtiii connected with the gene¬ 
ral administration of the atmy, 7 *^&t least nine-tenths 
of the staff situations in thfe service are bestowed uj)- 
on those individuals who possess the strongest inte¬ 
rest. In the civil service of India, the principle of 
selection is combined with th|4 of seniority. All in¬ 
dividuals of a certain stan(^g|||l^ eligible to hold a 
certain appointment, but it with the gov^- ^ 
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ment to nominate the person to fill it from amongst 
these qualified persons. JJnless in circumstances 
where great ability is requi^, a regard io seniority 
gperally prevails in pnictice. ‘i ; .. 

, Let us view the career of a young ^ter after 
leaving College.—He is at liberty to sel^tbejudici- 
• al, the revenue, the diplomatic, or the co^amercial 
line. By a regulation enacted during Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s government, he was obliged to confine himself 
to that branch of the service which he bad selected. 
But, since then, it has been found advaiibigeous that 
talent should range unrestricted fi’om one branch of 
thp service to another j and, in practice, I believe " 
this regulation is not strictly followed, or has been 
repealed. If he prefers the judicial line, he becomes 
an assistant to a judge and magistrate, with a salary 
of 400r. or £50 per mensem. In the course of two 
or three years he becomes a register to a district or 
circuit court, with a salary of 6 or JOOr. per month. 
After serving three or four years in this capacity, he 
may be nominat<^ joint Judge and magistrate of a 
district, with .I salaty per month, 

.put thi^ app<itoent^^y. e3^ a feW extensive 
^tricts^ and mW be re^i^f^^^cidental in the 
^eer of the judicial sef^j:^ Jjfo filh general course 
of the service he dischiagje^lte duties of a register 
for five or six years, rises to the important 

charge of judge Mtd lU^i^ate of a district, with a 
yearly ^ry of 28,00#. or je3,5G0 per annum.* 
Thewilirs ,whd enter^ the service in 1808, at- 
tained station jn li^s than 12 years. After re- 


* Hie ^upeeii utualiy estimated at 2s. 6d. 
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niaiuing six or seven years in this situation, the 
judge and magistrate of a district becomes a judge of 
circuit, with a salary ^a^ing. from 35 to 45,000 ru¬ 
pees per annum. Rematning six or eight years in 
this grade, if a man of talents, he may then be se¬ 
lected to fill the exalted station of judge in the su- 
preme court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, desig- 
' nated the Sudder Dewanee, with a salary varying 
from 50 to 70,000 rupees per annum. But this 
splendid prize can only be attained by a few j—^this 
court beihg composed of only three members. Inde¬ 
pendent of this, the noble appointment of member- 
in-coiincil is open to this branch of the service, with* 
a monthly salary of 10,000 rupees, or ^€15,000 per 
annum. The judicial branch of the service aflbrds 
a noble prospect of utility to those who wish to bene¬ 
fit their fellow-creatures, and regard power as solely 
intrusted to them for the good of others. The judge 
and magistrate of a district is in reality the governor 
of a province, whose personal character and conscicii;. 
tious discharge of his duty exercise a powerful in¬ 
fluence in regulal^ng th^ happiness or misery of per¬ 
haps a million of human beings.. Thp judicial branch 
of the service demands very extensivp qualifications— 
an intimate knowledge of the languages, manners, 
and religious prejud^, of the natives, with indefa- 
tigable. industry, ancl a ^bit of mind accustomed to 
weigh evidence, and lialice opposing probabilities. 
But perhaps a greater pbiMon of talent is altractcd 
to the diplomatic or political line, from the extensive 
field which b s^orded for,,, its display in the %cs oi 
the Anglo-Indian public,-—ij|j greater patronage,— 
and the less onerous naturoj^ ol its duties. In thi) 
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brandi of the service, iJie juvenile diplomatist eom- 
mences his career as an assistant in the office of one 
of the secretaries to goverami^t, or is appointed to 
aid the resident at one of die native courts, with a 
salify of 6 or 800 rupees per month. In proportion 
to his length of seitvice in this situation, his salary 
increases; and, in the course of 12 or 14 years, ho 
attains the elevated station of secretary to govern¬ 
ment, in a ^particular department, or becomes the 
representative of the British st^te at a native court. 
In the latter station, at the principal natrto courts, 
he enjoys the princely salary pf 8000 rupees, or 
'i^lOOO per month. The residents, at the courts of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Hydrabad, and Nagpoor, are in- 
, dubitably very great personages:—^in these depend¬ 
ent states, where the degree of political control 
, which they may exercise is not very well defined, 
it must be easy for any one to enact the monarch, 
who feels the inclination. 

A writer in the 31st number of the Edinburgh 
Review, in a very ingenious speculation on the af¬ 
fairs of India, has gravely so^ested the propriety 
of constituting one of the r^y4'f^ily Dmperor of 
f^indostan,. wi^vjiereditfiiiy sucrassion. With all 
lAu^udeference to Ihis authii^ittty,: it n|^ears to me 
that a better selection coulil be imde ^pm amongst 
the residents, who, from the'rapirior practice which 
they have enjoyed in the , vocation, may fairly 
be supposed to be quite in the knowledge of 

every kingiy function. Butj to return fromthis di- 
gressi|p, it Is obvious that the, resident at a native 
court requires* a minute Inowledge of the history 
and politics of the different native states, and the 
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language, manners, and customs of the people 
amongst whom he ‘ resides i and that, above dl, he 
should possess tliat piwfical knowledge of human 
nature which would restrain him from j)rcssing im¬ 
provements which ‘the mind of the native rider or 
people was not prepared to receive. The appoint- 
•ment of member in council is open to this, as well 
as every other branch of the service. In the re¬ 
venue department, the young civiliai^ commences 
by becorning assistant to a collector, with a monthly 
salary of400 rupees j and, in the course of 10 or 12 
years, attains a coilcctoi'ship. From this situation he 
may rise to become a commissioner or member of 
the board of revenue. The duties of the revenue 
department are much less burthensome than those 
of the judicial branch of the service, which has ne¬ 
cessarily led to a less ample remuneration. In llen- 
gal proper, a collector of revenue docs not receive 
more than 18 or 20,000 rupees per annum; in the 
upper provinces, where the permanent settlement 
has not been introduced, and where his .duties are 
consequently of a more onerous nature, he receives 
30,000 rupees per annUm. In the commercial branch 
of the servied, the imter becomes an assistant to a 
commercial resident, * a salt or opium agent, or ob¬ 
tains an appointment iU'the department of customs, 
with a salary varying^ from 600 to 1000 rujjocs per 
mondi'. In the coilnfe of 12 or 14 years, he may 
become a commercid resident, with a salary of 
28,00^ or 30,000 rupees per annum,-!K)r a salt 
or ^bpium agent, with 4 or 5000 rupees monthly 
salary. It Is fortunate fhht there are few of these 
lucrative appointments, which might otherwise tempt 
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individuals to desert the mo^ arduous and useful 
branches of tlie service^the judicial and the revenue. 
From t)ii$ situation, the e<^irill^iaL servant may be¬ 
come a niember of the board of trade, custoiiiis, and 
opiil^, and may ultimately attain the elevated station 
of member of council. The commercial line holds 
out a great attraction to indolent persons, from the' 
little employment which it affords. Independent of 
this, as it isihe only branch of the service in which 
individuals are allowed to trade, it affords a nolile 
field to the active and enterprising iiidividnal who 
possesses capital, and inclination to increase it by 
commerce. Thus it is apparent, that the most 
spiendid prizes can be attained by the display of 
superior ability and industry, and that every civil 
servant of the Company is certain of a rich provision 
if possessed of ordinary or even inferior capacity. 
But, independent of this, if the civil servant of In¬ 
dia has manifested any extraordinary portion of 
talent, it is evident that the noblest gifts in the 
disposal of the crown may be conferred upon him ; 
as exemplified in the elevation of Mr Hastings and 
I^rd Teigninou^, to the genei^ government of 
Indjia} and ftiat ol^Mr Duncan, % G^rge Barlow, 
and Mr Elphinstone to that of subordinate pre- ' 
sidencies. v • - 

With all these advance!, it is surprising that 
so few individuals are enabl^? to retire frmn this 
service. Out, of 400 civihahf employed in the Ben¬ 
gal estabiiG^ment, I should doubt if more tnan six 
or eight return to Europe fpnually, for the purjibse 
of resigning, TIiO fortim# which they accumulate 
var)' from SO to 80,000 pounds. Perhaps o^e in- 
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dividual may retire eveiy two or Uirec years with 
too or 120,000 pound8.y length of their service 
in India varies from ^ to 40 years; and is rarely 
less than the first-mentioned period. The average 
must be ^bout 30 years. The canscs of this must be 
sought in the expensive manner of living which pre¬ 
vails in India,—the faeijity which a libeml provision 
affoi'ds of marrying early,—and the expense of trans¬ 
porting children to Europe, and providing for their 
education fwd settlement in the world. The style 
of living is unavoidable from tJie habits and man¬ 
ners of the country,—the restrictions of cast, &c. 
which impose the necessity of keeping many ser¬ 
vants,—the excessive heat of the climate, which 
renders life unendurable to a European, without 
the aid of carriages, horses, palanquins, &c.—the 
high prices of European articles, such as beer, 
cheeses, hams, &c. which in many instances arc 200 
or 300 per cent above the prime cost But perhaps 
the principal cause that fortunes arc not more gene- 
nerally accumulated, is to be found in the astonish¬ 
ing facility that the youpg and dashing writer pos¬ 
sesses of running into debt and whidi it requires 
aU his subsequent savings to redeem. The credit 
which he possesses with jE^opeans and natives is be¬ 
yond belief. It is too nwch to Expect that a youth 
emancipated from all i^traints should be able to 
resist th^pportvmity thhs affiirded of gratifying his 
love of pleasure. In these circumstances, it is not 
unusual to see a writer leaving, college, saddled with 
a debt of half a lac of rupee^" dr 6 or 700 <) pounds. 
The yoi^ man who is inclined to live within his 
income, iSsls it iblliciilf to resist ibe contagion- 
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example, and mnst esteem hjmself fbrtenate if his 
college bills do not exceed, 10,000 rupees. In 
trul;|^ the Bengal civilian generally spends a fortune 
before he acquires one. The heavy charges of in¬ 
terest swallow up all his savings, and render it dif¬ 
ficult for him to shake off his incumbrances. Large 
sums of money are obtained from natives at an in-' 
terest of 12 per cent.—The person who lends this 
entertains views of profit much beyond the legal ad¬ 
vantage which he is entitled to for the use of his 
money. If the writer is nominated to some appoint¬ 
ment, the lender insists upon being employed in 
some official situation, or that one of his relations 
should be provided for. If his request is refused, a 
sight of his bond will speedily enforce compliance. 
If he succeeds in introducing his relations into office, 
the pernicious effects of their influence upon the 
general happiness of the country are powerfully illus¬ 
trated in the following extract from Mr Tytler’s 
work r—'^Pirected by their employer, the baboo or 
money lender, they intermeddle with all the official 
concerns of their master. By their ftlsehood and 
utter want of principle, they colour the cases which 
come before him; they qioa^ complaints of the 
more unfortunate natives wlro have hot money to 
offer as a bribe j thciy promote'fhe cause of injustice 
and defeat the purposes bStevdtence ; and, by re¬ 
ceiving money (in the naane^bf their young master) 
by whatever hands it is' oflered, they degrade the 
European character, p^ert the law, and conta¬ 
minate the source of piihlic justice.”— Vol. /, p. 37. 

At the time when this gentleman wrote, in 1815, 
this system prevailed to such an extent that he states: 
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** It is a fact which deserves the most serious con¬ 
sideration, that more due-half of die company’s 
territories are managed % natives with but a slight 
degree of control from the helpless Europeans ^yho 
are the heads of office.”—Fo?. /, p. 37« There is n<» 
reason to suppose that Mr Tytler entertained any un¬ 
favourable prejudice against tlic members of his own 
service, but surely this statement must be prodi¬ 
giously exaggerated;—if not, better that our Indian 
empire should perish, than that power should thus 
be shamelessly prostituted. If we suppose that a tenth 
part of the Company’s territory is governed in this 
manner, which appears to me nearer the truth, surely 
this melancholy consideration ought to awaken the 
mind of the youthful civilian to a sense of the deep in¬ 
jury which mankind suffer from this conduct, and the 
serious abasement of the national dignity which re¬ 
sults from his inconsiderate habits of expense. The 
government ought to adopt more efficicnt.measures 
for the repression of this evil. At present it has 
enacted a regulation, requiring m'cry student on 
leaving college, to state (whether on oath or honour 
I am ignorant,) that his debts do not exceed 5000 
rupees; biit, from what I have heard, this has not 
proved efficacious in checking the evil. If, inde¬ 
pendent of 300 rupees |honthly Salary, 5000 rupees 
will not coyer the. unavmdable expenses of a youth 
at college, let him be dllpwed to contract ilebls to 
the amount of 8 or 10,000 rupees; but, if it can be 
proved that he exceeds this, he ought to be dismissed 
the service. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

INDIAN ARMY, 

Numerical amount p/our army.—Its discipline and constitution.— 
Arrangements Jbr the distribtdion of Justice, and pryected im¬ 
provements in its organisation.—The advantages ^promotion by 
brevet, as compared with seniority, considered—Ah increase of 
European Cheers recommended.—The daims of Officers of his 
Majesty’s Service considered.—The prospects ^ Cadets and As¬ 
sistant-surgeons embarking in the Indian service, with their re- 
spectvoe allowanpeSf 

The Indian army in the service of the Company 
consists of 8 battalions of European, anil 8 of native 
artillery; 18 regiments of native cavalry; 3 regiments 
of European, and 67 of native infantry; each regiment 
of 2 battalions,—amounting in dl to about 180,oib 
regular troops, officered by ak>ut 4,000 Europeans, 
who rise to the highest rank; in the service by se¬ 
niority. Independent of this, »Qoth^ description of 
native force exists, conristii^ ; of militia, invalids, 
provincial corps, and irregulars,' the strength of wliich 
may be estimated at d 0 , 0 d 0 i^n; and a highly effi¬ 
cient and well-brdered Eiiroj^in fpree 20,000 strong, 
transferred for a peribilHis Majesty*s service, 
—forming, on the whdie, an ariny of 230,000 dis¬ 
ciplined troops. Considered in relation to the im¬ 
mense popldation which it protects, the ratio which 
the organized'militaiy force of the community bears 
to the other class of society is certainly less than 
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what prevails in Europe. The expenses oi ilus im¬ 
mense force, with its numerous establishments, can¬ 
not be reckoned, on a loose estimate, at less than ei^lit 
millions. Viewed as a whole, it appears to mo that 
scarcely any army can have attained to greater j)er- 
feetion than that of India, in all that relates to its 
equipment, interior organization, and-general excel¬ 
lence of its several departments. 

The cause of this is obvious.—The British power 
in India is essentially military: the government has 
at all times felt convinced that its existence depend¬ 
ed upon tlie excellence ol’ the army, and its fidelity to 
the state, and has therefore adopted e\cry mea¬ 
sure which was likely to lead to its improvement, or 
to conciliate the affections of its native soldiery. It 
has embraced every opportunity of investing them 
with privileges which marked them out as a favoured 
portion of the community. If the seapoy visits any 
celebrated shrine of Hindoo superstition, he is speci- 
ally^xempted from that tax which is rigorously ex¬ 
acted from every other member of the community. 
If he engages in a law-suit, his cause is placed first in 
the file—an important advantage in a country where 
the decision of a suit is so much protracted by delay 
in the proceedings of justice. If thu soldier wishes 
to remit money to his fiimily, he is enabled to do this 
directly, through the intervention of the collectors 
of revenue, without incurring the expense of agency, 
or paying the usual difference of exchange. His pay 
is so liberal, .that the generality of tliese men save 
half their allowances; and the grant of a pension en¬ 
ables the aged and infirm to spentl the decline of life 
’ll ease and comfort. At the same time, every ar- 
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rangement has been adopted which might tend to 
secure the soldier against the possible injustice of his 
^European officer, and eveiy facility afforded to him 
of obtaining redresjs. It is impossible for any com¬ 
manding officer to discharge a, seapoy without ob- 
taining the sanction of the commander-in-chief., -In 
India, the govemn^nt has not to encounter th&t 
marked opposition to every measure which is pro¬ 
posed with a view to benefit the interests of the army, 
that prevails in England, from the constitutional 
jealousy and distrust there enterhuhed of a mili- 
tary force. Pursuing a career of conquest (whether 
unintentional dr otherwise) for upwards of ^ years, 
the executive has uniformly patronized every mea¬ 
sure which was calculated to render its army more 
efficient, ,and has adopted every improvement which 
the more extended operations of Eurc^ean warfare 
have called fordi. These destructive missiles, Shrap- 
nelPs shells and tlie Congreve rockets, were intro¬ 
duced into India a short time after they wer#"dis¬ 
covered ; and the improvements suggested by Colo¬ 
nels Pasley and Jones, in the t^^tment of engineers, 
have been recently adopted. As compared with the 
civil institutions of British Ind^ our military system 
has attained to greater perfection; but this is not to 
be attributed to a£hy 8upeii(;|dty in the military ser¬ 
vants of government, or demerit in its civil 
functionaries. It exists in the nature of things. 
To form an efficient and well-disciplined army, is 
quite an easy undertaking, when compared with the 
difficulty of introducing a good system of govern¬ 
ment into a country where every species of misgo- 
vertunept lias prevailed. 
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In the mechanical operation of organizing a weU- 
di'ranged military force, most of the German princes 
have succeeded very well’who,certainly have not been 
famed for their skill in the art of government. Ihe 
philosophic Fredrick was a great proficient m tins 
way *, but he was not equally happy in the formation of 
the code of law which he introduced into his domi¬ 
nions. In the Indian army, the beneficial effects of 
European control on the character of the natives me 
much more manifest, than its operation under the 
civU government of British India. The cause is ob- 
vious. In a battalion of native infantiy, each officer 
commanding a company exercises a minute control 
over the actions of his men, and can check any op¬ 
pression or injustice which may be exercised towan s 
them by his subordinates. He is obliged to listen to 
all complaints; and the number of individuals sub- 
iect to his authority being small, he can pcrlonn this 
duty with ease. In, the event of his giving a wrong 
decision, tlie soldi^ can appeal direct to the officer 
commanding the battalion. If a scapo^^ by 
a court-martial, his inhqcence or guilt ui^ctennined 
officelrs who compose tlie court, aided 

rt T?l __1 i M 
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Jble to the c«e in qno,tion.> Th« tho 
cognfee, Ws Eut^ean officer w the efficu .h- 
in the 4i«tribution of justice, and pmclicall) . ^l>t 
riences the advantages resulting 
telligence and love of, justice. It is t . 
ina^to attend to the interests of 100 individual 
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which is the duty of every officer commanding a com- 
pany—but it is altogether impossible for a judge and 
m^trate, however gifted with talents and integrity, 
to pay the same regard to the interests of a million 
' of people; and this exemplifies the superior efficacy 
of European control in the array, as compared Ayith 
its effects on the general welfare of society under cm 
civil administration. Perhaps it' would have been 
better that the administration of justice in the array 
had rested entirely with the European officers. But, 
as the practice of sitting as members of‘a court- 
martial, upon individuals of their own body, has ex 
isted in the Indian army ever since its establishment, 
and the native officers have been accustomed to re- 
gard it as a right, any innovation on the practice 
would only shock their feelings, and might lead to 
' more serious consequences, without producing any 
commensurate benefit. Unquestionably, many er¬ 
roneous-decisions arc given by the^ men, whose 
previous habits have not quaii^ theib to discharge 
the important functions of jurymen with advantage; 
but their errors may be always-corrected in practice, 
if the European superintending officer exerts thaf 
infiuence which his superior intelligence and autho- 
1 ity coiifers upon him. In truth, in most regimental 
courts-martial, where seapoys only, or non-commis¬ 
sioned officers arc tried, the European officer gene¬ 
rally determines the dismsion. -^ It is only in general 
courts-martial, yvhich are assembled, for the trial of 
a member of their own body, that.the native officers' 
are apt to be biassed ia favour of the prisoner, from 
the natui^pj^ympathy whiili they feel towards him. 
lu these wcuinstances they are too apt to disregard 
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tiic opinion oi' tlie European judgc-advocatc, and to 
j iolate the principles of justice, by acquitting the 
prisoner in opposition to facts and evidence. Oiu 
commanders-in-chief sometimes remark Uiat the 
European officers of the army have at times com¬ 
mitted a similar eiTor. If this is founded on truth, 
we ought not to expect that the natives should be 
exempt from this common frailty of our nature. But 
if unjust decisions are given by these men, it is ob- 
iv’ious tliat it can be attended with no serious detri¬ 
ment to the public service, as the commandcr-in-chief 
lias at all times possessed the power of dismissing a 
native officer without trial, which, if exercised in the 
case of those who arc unfairly acquitted by llieir 
biethren, must effectually conteract the injury which 
Mould otherwise result from their partiality. If the 
native officers are disposed to favour their brethren, 
no one will accuse them of cherishing the same feel¬ 
ing towards the seapoys. This is easily accounted 
for. In most cases court-martial, seapoys are 
brought to trial by their native officers for some ne¬ 
glect of duty, or disobedience"of their orders; and, 
in these circumstances, it is but natural, however 
inequitable, that they should maintain the autho¬ 
rity of their own order. In a trial of tins nature, 
tlic European superintending officer' feels it ne¬ 
cessary to support the prisoner' against the preju¬ 
dices of the court, and to expostulate with them on 
tlie necessity of attending to those circumstances 
in his case which may amount to p justification. In 
a case where the commanding officer of a battalion, 
or any of his European officers, brings a seapoy to 
^!"i;d, this prejudice against the .soldier equally pre- 
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vails. ^Accustomed to regard the authority, of theii 
immediate superiors as sacred, and anxious to gain 
their favour* from the powerful influence which it 
may exercise on their own promotion, they are too 
apt to fashion fbeir decisions according to the sup. 
posed wishes of their commandant. Whoever has 
frequently superintended these trials must acknow. 
ledge, that he has been dompelled, at times, to re¬ 
mind these men that a commanding officer was pow- 
erless within the walls of a court of justice. But 
whatever theoretical defects may in this sys- 
tem, it is undeniable that it proves^^cient in prac- 
tice, in securing a good administration of justice, 
^d that the soldiers of our Indian army repose great 
confidence in the decisions of the orffinary militar) 
tribunals. The impartial distribution of justice ii 
the army has had a beneficial operation in elevatini 
tlie character of the native soldiery. The certaint; 
of obtaining redress against any act of oppresrion o 
injustice, has inspired Uieni "^fh ' a sense of indc 
pendence, and knowledge of tiieir ri^ts, which doe 
not exist to the same extoi4,m any other class of ou 
Asiatic subjects. Tlie pm^t efficient state of th 
Indian army is prindpaUy to be ascribed to the grea 
improvement in its organhsition and internal arrange 
ments, which was created by themri*oduction of the 
regidations of 1796. Under this improved system, 
two battalions of native iiiffintiy were formed into 
one regiment, to which the sa^e number of officers 
were allowed as lS«fixed in his Majesty’s service for 
one battalion. In the king’s army, j^oomplement of 
officer^ to a battalion is about 45; iri tSie Honourable 
Cmnpany’s army It is exactly half j and of these not 
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half this number are present with their corps. This 
arises from the demand created by an extensive staffs 
which is supplied from the limitei} number of officers 
posted to these corps»-the transference of others to 
irregular native corps, which are officered from 
the regular establishment, without filbng up the va¬ 
cancies occasioned by their removal—and the ab¬ 
sence of a number of officers on furlough to Eu¬ 
rope,—sickness, and other causes. At the period 
when I left India, there were not more than eight or 
nine officers,Resent with each battalion, whilst a 
corps of thqlfeijne strength in his Majesty's service, 
employed in India, could generjilly muster about 
thirty-five or forty officers. But that the arrange¬ 
ment adopted was an improvement will be shown 
hereafter. By the regulations of 1796 an officer rose 
in his chips to the rank of major i after which period 
his promotion went on in the general list of majors. 
This was visibly an improvement upon tlic former 
system, under>which the promotion of the officers of 
the army was regulsfteil by a general gradation list, 
without reference to any particular corps; and which 
necessarily occasioned such incessant removals as 
rendered, it impossible that any durable connexion or 
confidence could exist betwe*en the officers and then 
men, of such essential consequence in a foreign army, 
where a knowledge of the. habits and usages of the sol¬ 
diery can only be gained, by a l^wg and intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with indlyiduajis* Under, the present ai - 
rangement an officerlemains in thecorps whicli he first 
enters until he attains the rank of Jieutcnant-coloncl, 
and iftthus e^le^ to acquire every knowledge of the 
character of his men. By the regulations of ^796, the 
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number of Europemi-officers attached to a corps was 
considerably increased. Prior to this period each 
battalion was commanded by a captain, with 8 or lo 
sulraltems under him. Under the new arrangementc 
the number of officers to a battalion was fixed at 
1 lieutenant colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 11 lieu¬ 
tenants, and 5 ensigns. This increase of officers 
rendered the native army much more efficient, and 
ameliorated the condition of the European portion 
of it by the sudden and extensive promotion which 
it created. Eut the most beneficial/improvement 
consisted by far in the increased poweTvEnd influence 
which was given to the officers commanding companies 
under the new arrangements. Prior to the intro¬ 
duction of this system, the entire management of 
their corps, in all that related to their pay, musters, 
promotion of the men, &c. rested entirely with the 
European commandant. Under this arrangement it 
is notorious that extensive abuses prevailed. The 
command of a corps was consides^ as a certain 
means pf accumulating a fortune. This was prin¬ 
cipally accomplished by signing false musters: thus, 
if a corps was a thousand str^, perhaps not more 
than 800 men were kept up, the re¬ 

mainder became the emolument of the commandant. 
Under the general prevalence of this practice, the 
actual strength of the army was much less than the 
number paid for by goventoent. * The inferior in¬ 
fluence and authority, which' the subordinate Euro- 
ropean officers possessed, rende^ it impossible fin 
them to check these abuses. " : 

By the regulations "of 1796, an entire: cliaiige was 
ertbeted. i -Each officer commanding a Company was 
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held responsible for its numbers, which he was 
obliged to certify upon honour: the distribution of 
its pay, and the pov^ of nominating individuals for 
promotion, were further confided to him. In the ex¬ 
ercise of these functions he was checked by the 
conunandant of the corps. As this individual coidd 
no longer peculate, he felt no disposition to encourage 
others in this practice, and succeeded in efiectually 
restraining it. The beneficial effects resulting from 
this innovation were quickly manifest. Since its 
introdnetion the’Indian army has ever been kept 
compile in numbers, and its discipline greatly im¬ 
proved. Under the former system, the European 
oflicers attached to a corps were ciphers, unless on 
the parade, or in the field: aU efficient power was 
lodged in the commandant, to whom every one look¬ 
ed up with awe. But it was impossible for this in¬ 
dividual to attend to the complaints of a thousand 
men, or to exercise that minute control over their 
actions which is essential.to the establishment of a 
good system of discipline. This constitutes the 
preeminent advantage of tlie present system, under 
which each officer commanding a company regulates 
its discipline, and over whom the commanthnt exer¬ 
cises a general superintendence. Tlie chain of sub¬ 
ordination is much more complete. The individual 
authority of an officer commanding a corjis is less; 
but it is much more secure. Such appear to me to 
be the maipfest advantages of the present regula¬ 
tions! but Other officers of more enlarged experience 
entertain .different opinions on this subject, and 
seem to think that the native army had attained to a 
greater efficiency .under the ancient system than i( has 
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yet done ud(^ thefeeent innovations. Sir John Mal- 
icolm, whoijNu visibly a lean^^ to this opinion, and 
whose, senton^nts ate enl^ed to the greatest regard, 
from hIs; general talents and profound knowle%e of 
^ human mture as modified by custom and prejudice 
in 4^ has exhibitedarguments in favour of 
.toifi opinion in his political work on India. He 
states that the “ officem '^o were^ominated to the 
ccnnmand of native battaliona, were ittWiably se¬ 
lected from a regard to the supenor koowl^(%e 
which they had attained of the ptojud|ipes,’ |iabits, 
^d characters of the men whom they wet^apl^ted 
to'command.”-—"It was remarked under tiuasystem, 
that though many of the coips were brought to a 
great perfection in dress and discipline, there was 
hardly an instance in which this was done at the ex¬ 
pense of, the temper of the men; on the coi^tory, 
those eoips which were most remarkable-fm^ their 


dhk^Iinej were almost unifi>rmly most attoiohed to 
their commanding officers, whom the/ libe* 

ral to toeir wants and attentiye to jpB^udices 
; as they were anxious for that supericn^ and exqel- 
lence in their appearance, disci^ii|Q» and,attach¬ 
ment, upon which they grounded ,%s^^ht|)es.of 

r^utatron and preferment in the 
they belonged.”—PohVica? HistG^fp. 4^^ Jj^ir- 
ther states, **that the number of v 
, attached to a battalion was so snni^ t^^fifoto 
^.cessity, if not fifom to 

upon principles of conciluuti^ as .cm^^on i| 
their authority m;; their corps re«^ more>^^ 
tion than fear^^^nd toat the comraanc'*' ^ 
from his supe^.r^ and «u»<4tttoents, e a 
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consideration and consequence which enabled him 
.ot only to confer .dSsdjictipn by 1^ personal favour 
nd regardj' but In complete check and con*' 

rol the younger o&trs <cf the service, and to £iect 
heir minds to a miodera^' and indulgent conduct 
owards all the natives.**—!?. 4<9CMf94. 

In further Illustrating his (pinions oii thi^ subject, 
his distingui^ed officer stat^ that the genend of- 
icers and comfflanders-in>chief, who have been sent 
>ut to bidia, have been brought up with a profoum) 
idndratkm of the German school of tactics, and bav« / 
sxert^ diemselves to introduce this system in all ita^ 
perfection into our Indian armies; and that the 
European officers of the native infantiy, eager to 
obtain their approbation, have directed all thdr at¬ 
tention to this object,—^but that in doing so they have 
ne^ect^ mere essential duties, and in some in¬ 


stances practised a severity and harshness altogettier 
unsui^ to die character of the men under their 
c<Hniatod. That in thdr laudable attempts to emu¬ 
late his Mi^ty*8 troops in dress, discipline^ and 
manoeuvring, they have forgotten the higher and 
more distingaishing characteristics of seapoy of^' 
fic^ such as a knowledge of the languages and 
ctptbeterf the mmi under their command—a kind- 
ne^ oC planner mid solicitude for their comfort— 
and habit of frequent and friendly intercourse 


witfi'the imtiv#officers the army. Such are die 
serious ffi^vantages in the opinion of tins 

eld^&ara^cer, have attended the introduction 
(f^iegulationsofl'T^^' Bred up under this recent 
flymOi'^and perh^s biassed in its &vour, I have been 
indiistod to cmne to* a sopiewhat diflerent conclu- 
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sion as to its merits, and shall endeavour to express 
the reasons whiish !e$d me to ibnn this opinion. Ad¬ 
mitting the .distinguished qualifications of the officers 
who w^e selected for the commwd of native bat- 
taUqns'tDader the former ^stem, it does not appear 
to me^lliat they possessed those facilities for attain- 
ii:^ a minute knowledge of the character and habits 
of their men, which are afforded at present. Ac¬ 
cording to Sir John Malcolm, these officers were 
^ptains selected from the European corps in the 
iervice of the Company, at which period there were 
five or six battalions attached to each pf^dency. 
Such being the case, it is obvious that they were 
placed in circumstances singularly unpropitious for 
icquiring a knowledge of the manners of thenatives j 
md thali from their firat entrance into the service, 
heir minds must have been occupied with the study 
)f the character of their countrymen and the system 
(ff discipline adapted to it. Removed pother 
sphere at an advanced period cif life, they w^d be 
too apt -to carry the habits and prejiidices of Iheir 
pristine service along with tliem. Bti^^^dupposing 
that they felt a powerful inclinatioh to study the 
genius and character , of the natives, it is appwent 
that in this respect the seapoy officer of the prei^t 
day possesses manifold advant^es. Thrown into 
contact with them when a boy, he is coinpelied to 
learn their language. Remaiiiing corps 

for the greater part of his life, he becon^intimatje- 
ly acquainted with the charaOter of the^^nT ;t7n-\ 
questionably, a number of European offioeii^ii?ip^^t' 
attached to the native battalions under ther’^im^nt.^ 
organization} biil^as tliey were continually liable to 
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be removed, they could not take that strong personal 
interest in the char^ter of the men of the corps 
which the present system inspires. But the princi¬ 
pal defect of the former regulations consisted In, 
the limited authority which the European officers 
possessed over their men.—The efficient power was 
lodged in the commandant j and if he was h man of 
enlarged benevolence, this afforded him a noble field 
for the exercise of power. But allowing Iiim eve^. 
inclination to indulge this, it .‘ippcars to me much 
more l%ely that the officers commanding coinpani^;: 
who are ititrusted with a more limited charge, would 
be able to attend more effectually to the welfare of 
their men. It is indubitably a better arrangement 
which intrusts the happiness of a thousand men to 
ten men instead of one.—If this single individual 
should^prqve negligent of his trust, of how much 
misery n^i^ht it be productive: but where this autho¬ 
rity is d^ded among many, the probability is, that- 
several pf these men will exercise it beneficially; and, 
imder the existing system, the errors of the others 
can be checked by the superior power of tlie com¬ 
mandant. But, independent of all this, the .officers 
who liaye been trained under the present system have 
enjoy^ a decided advantage in tlic greater facility 
whi^ they have possessed in attaining (he iangmige. 


At the preset day«^the admirable works oi' Gilchrist, 
which were irnkno^in fmmi^ltimes, are extensively 
ihrm^out the armi^and the cadet insti- 
‘tiitibm^^jffie different pr^^ncies (however pernb 
i^raer respects), have^ afforded opportunities 
tip many^officers of acquiring a grammatical know¬ 
ledge of the Hindpostaneedanguage. 
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There su:e' 80 Sle of theiK iodividuala, whose taste 
for. onentd/Btei«ture .11^9. the cadet 

institution . in Bengal, who have since risen to dis- 
t^ctum ^ scholars, and who now till the professorial 
in the College of William.—Witness Fi^V 

Bryce, Ruddal, Aytom 

^rlBmghout the presidency,, it may be 

; &irly'8aid that at leasticme-thifcl of the officers of 
f^e army have cultivated the Hindoostanee language 
with great attention j thsd two . or three individuals 
in each regiment have either studied. Fertian, or 
Arabic, or Sanscrit; and that aU the rest have ac- 
quiri^d consideralde krip^edge of the; vernacular 
language, in their dady intercourse with'tiie natives. 
Sir John •Malcolm has made the just and paginal 
remark, that he never knew an instance of unkind 


and gross behaviour to the natiV^ of-lndia in a per-' 
. son acquainted with their language and.j|oannersi. 

" Such being the cifse, no person can with 

merer coitjBctness the, inimei^jli^^t 'wMch has 
resulted from this increased cultivadcp of the lan¬ 
guage, from its tendency to create J^dlier feelings 
between the officers and men. ht^oni- 

ous union of these classes, the saffity ^^ Jourjmdian 
empire mainly depends; and tins w<M|)w.^hav%heen 

still mwe effectually seciired.;than;.at]|»i^nti had 

.1 _ __ 


urt1:ef- dh^tors 
'■’ h: officers to 


those appomtments which the^ 
created with the vio||^,nf 
the acquisitied of 
be^nwed upon tiiose who had 
superior skpl jn the. langnages.;. In , 

an ordw caihe. oqf from Enghmd dir^ihg,^it an, 
iiU^qKet^/shdidd appointed to each battalion, 
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who should be selected from the subalterns of the 
corps, on account of his greater attainments as a 
linguist. This was followed up by the present com- 
'mander-in>chief, who issued an excellent order 
uhecting that the commanding officer of hach corps 
should send in the names of three individuals dis> 
tinguished for their skill in the languages, from 
whom (although not distinctly specified), it was un* 
derstood, from the general scope of the order, that , 
,the selection would be made. At the same time, ':i^ 
1 recollect right, his excellency declared that he ire^.' 
posed every confidence in the honour and just sense 
of public duty wliich marked the character of 
feers commanding corps, which he was certain would 
restrain them from nominating improper persons; 


an effectual way of defeating the benefit which miglit 
be expected from this arrangement The encour> 
agement held out by this order excited a number of 
young men to apply ^emselves to study; but theic 
hopes were not rea^iL In a short time it became 
manifest that these appointments, like every other, 
were generally given away to tliose who jiossessed 
the strongest interest) and that the recommenda¬ 
tions of commanding officers in favour of skilful lin¬ 
guists were seldom attmided to. The fact is so no¬ 
torious, that lieutenant M'Naughtmi, who has lately 
published a pamj^l]^ in Calcutta, relating to the 
Bengal anny, ;haa jpublicly ifefBd that not a tentli 
part of the iffi^reters .are ^dperly qualified for 
. This is ce^nly a great exagger- 
aijl^V it^lqay be doubted ,if more, than a third 
me. T1& lamentable deviation frmn hil^oWn orders, 
mi the pMt of the coHimander-in^hici Ins 
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sarily tended to diminish the number of skilful lin¬ 
guists ; and, in its remote consequences, must ulti¬ 
mately prove extremely detrimental to the public 
service. In the general course of things, no ma^ 
has a right to complain of any abuse of patronage*: 
no prospect is held out to the cadet who embarks in. 
this service, that merit wiH be rewarded; and he is 
well aware that the generality of appointments are 
to be obtained by interest alone. But ibis stands 
aloof from ordinary circumstances.—Here the aspi¬ 
ring soldier is called upon by the head of the army to 
exert every energy in the attainment of excellence, 
and is then doomed to experience the rejection of his 
claims from the same authority. It is extreme cru¬ 
elty to seduce meii into these pursuits, and then de¬ 
prive them of the reward. There are some fine things 
in the Persian and Hindoostanee poets; but there 
are equally so in those of the classical and modern 
languages, which may be acquired with greater faci¬ 
lity^ and certainly there are many employments much 
more inte^sting than the study of ^abic, Persian, 
or Hindee. If men are encouraged by superior au¬ 
thority to engage in these difficult studies, it ought 
certainly to fulfil its promises to theip. Unquestion¬ 
ably some few of these appointments have been be¬ 
stowed upon subalterns of the army who have had 
opportunities of eminently distinguishing themselves 
at college; but, gen^^y spe^lfig, the recommend¬ 
ations of the commanding officers havfe been entirely 
neglected^nd tlius the liberal intent%ns of 
Court of Directors have been completely frustthtedif 
Some military men have b<«n nominated to' the 
vacant professorships in tiie College of Fort WiUiam, 
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who have risen to notice by their talents alone. But 
the cause of their success is Obvious: These appoint¬ 
ments are not lucrative enough to induce any civilian 
.to desert the Ordinary line of the service, and in these 
cit^umstances the government is necessitated to em¬ 
ploy officers of the army—there being few indivi- 
. duals unconnected with^ese branches of the service 
who have devoted themselves' to the study of lan¬ 
guages. These observations are not made with a 
view to depreciate the general conduct of Lord 
Haiitings in the administration of his patronise. In- 
its ^po^, this nobleman has perhaps evinced more 
disihterestedness than any of his predecessors, and 
has confmred some substantial benefits upon the 
service, for wliich the officers of the army have rea¬ 
son to be grateful i but he would have been still 
more respected if he had refrained from issuing or¬ 
ders whic^ drcums^nces prevented his acting up 
to. * respecti:.^ it would have been much 

* evinced jtvBt amiideration for the interarti oTthe 

army in theiyear Iftjfi, in ddejring and ultimately^ireventing the 
execution rfui ordtt ef the Court of Dircctori depriving the cap¬ 
tains and Kibaltems of the trifling emolument which they derived 
from the command of companies. The saving in question would 
not be more than- 30 or 40,000 pounds to the government; but, in 
its operatioD, would have deprived every subabern of a I2th part of 
his payA lUa would have been s^erely felt by the captains and 
aubriterns, and would have created a^nnidablc mass of discontent. 
It is well known that of theai^^||Hes affords nothing more 

than a gented IfveCljlood. Men who left their native country 
. ops the fiuth 'df. recddng this, caopolesdfy aubmit to any diminu- 
:' theiftaiMMsis of aubaittence, mhlai the necesiity for this aacri- 
^.k.dari^'th^ .out. If retreodinMnt is at all necessary, it 
be ducctrif’to the reduction of useless appointments and &• 
pactmotts, arid ought, if possible> to.j^i equ^y tm every branrli 
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better thiqgs had gone on in the usual manner, 
which liave created no disappointment. 

^ But, to return to Shr John Malcolm’s observations 
after tiiis unpleasant digression. There is perhaps 
too much truth in his remark, that perfection ii^the 
German system of tactics has only been attained by 
a harshness and, sev^ty which has tended to alie.. 
nate the auctions of the soldiery; and i%is to be 
hoped that .the expression of his opmions on this 
subject has induced the officers of the army to re¬ 
vert,, in some degree, to their former system of dis¬ 
cipline. In Bengal, the Prussian field-exercise was 
introduced by the late Sir James Craig. Under his 
superintendence the army improved in manoeuvring; 
but this was. not attained without' some disadvan¬ 
tages. Unquestionably the officers of the army ri¬ 
valled that prince of tacticians, the great Frederic, in 
the exactness with which they.^ 3 Tmed their squares 
and echelons; but they weto equallysi^essful in 
defects qf, theiri’dihistrioua prototype. 
Like him,.|hey came to ednrider the soldier as a ma¬ 
chine, who could only be brou^l^r.to peiform the 
part required of him by toe di^pline of the cane, 
which was liberally applied in But I be¬ 

lieve thiSvCan only be said qf a part oif toe o|pcers of 
toe army, and never prevailedvtd th^^tent , which 
it has donjon the cpast^taldi^shment. \ 


Indian swrice-M^, dinlcal, militaiy. For so 

trifling an object, it v^/iQuoIi^ K, imtate so 
Find^c the baa add'fiist hia ca{>talns and 
the pillars of|itt>j^. , in aoounttylike India, 

they may daftoninmed,those of ihe state. 
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In the course of time better feelings returned; 
and, in the year I 8 O 7 or 8, the practice of caning 
soldiers on the parade was prohibited by the highest 
authority. There are, stiH some few of the pupils of 
this.school who persist in this discipline: how they 
can reconcile this conduct to themselves 1 am it a 
loss to conceive.. As servants of the government, 
how can they presume to violate its orders? No 
doubt their motives are good : they wish to bring 
their corps to a high state of discipline; but the go¬ 
vernment b^ plainly told them that it will not al¬ 
low its soldiers to be maltreated, and this ought to 
be quite sufficient for them. Let them consider, for 
a moment, what the feelings of a high.spirited sol¬ 
dier must be, who is subjected to this humiliating 
punishment for the commission of some trifling fault 
in his exercise. Is it at all necessary ? Surely extra 
duty or drfli is a sufficient punishment for any neg¬ 
ligence of this kind. At the present day, in some of 
the finest battalions of the army, it has never pre¬ 
vailed, except during tlic short period iiH||&ich the 
soldier was learning his exercise. Tlie ^pnn offi¬ 
cers of the -army who have served unilet ,'Goote, 
Goddard, or Abercromby, have never countenanced 
this German innovation. It does not exist in the 
British army* nor yet in the French. With a people 
so susceptible of praise as the rojdiers of the Bengal 
army, a trifling comfiiendatiiliti -bestowed on those 
who excel in their exercise wiff'always excite the 
rest to pe^rm their duty on parade. The per- 
sci^ inter^/^hich they take in the character of 
tlm corps mil; inisuredly prevent their disgracing 
their commanding officer at a^rwew of inflection. 

B b 2 
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But, of this,' I rievfer can admit thfe ar- 

g;umeilt wmch "is urged in ju^ification of this pitic- 
tice, that it is producfive of a better state of discip- 
fine.' This practice produces a lifeless mechanical 
‘^scharge of duty. Under its debasing influence, 
’^the energy of the solder is repressed. The dread of 
punishment cotop^^l^iti to go through his task in a 
tolerable manner V^mt he is rarely stimulafed to ex¬ 
cellence, in the'hope of obtaining the approbation of 
his superiors. I speak from experience on this ob¬ 
ject,'haymg daily witnessed ito effecis qn,^e;^toip- 
line of a corps in which if prevailed? giteat ex- 
tept, as compared with that of anirther bat^on, in 
Mifiich it was ndt sanctioned by the co thmabHin g ofij. 
cer. Both these corps were bri^&d tqgeiherj and 
reviewed at the same time, by the present commahd- 
er-in-chief; but I am not iiivare rimt any prefer- 
was given to the pei^rinadce of the corps in 
^ii^cfi jhe discipline of thejc^e wasi*i6«i|^lished, al- 
p revious re^to;&^"had beeh ’very high. 
At^^p^H[|i;corporal putnkhmettt 'with the lash is, 
perha^BB^equently inflicted i|i'the Indian army, 
by sdnwi^of court-martial. At most of the sta- 
;tions in the army (where a European regiment is not 
cantoned), there is no'building for?the reception 
. of individuals sentenced wditaiy4^^ri^ 
which cbmpels the.,^mbeiij of'' a to 

. resort to this dreadfl^l^unish'l^^itiWit is true, from 
the. superior char^fer .of. the meii,v these inflictions 
rarefy bcc6r,-‘when with,|hi^;|fee^p|^y 

foe ]E^^;^hervice; but the 

vrged against'v^^.fpi 


ii^ij|ppfy still more' strongly to 
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that of India. Elevated in rank amidst his country¬ 
men, the soldier of this army must feel still more 
acutely the ignominy of the lash.—Jlxposed to the 
scorn of men of inferior tribes, this embitters Ids 
degradation; and, where there is so little variety in 
the scale of punishments, he is too often subjected to 
•this dreadful humiliation in circumstances where he 
has committed no flagrant oflTence. It is to be 
hoped that spme remedy will be applied to this, by 
introducing a wider range of punishments. Who¬ 
ever has served in this army, must have known re¬ 
spectable ;8oldiers who have been sentenced to this 
infliction, on account of some breach of duty for 
which a milder punishment would have been amply 
sufficient, but which is not provided under the exist¬ 
ing system. In beholding the body of a man of this 
stamp imprinted with the furrows of a lash, the 
heart of the spectator sinks within him ; he is irre¬ 
sistibly forced to contrast this humiliating exhibition 
of punishment, with the sublime law of antiquity, 
which said, “ Thou shaft not inflict stri^ upoh.the 
body of a Romani” In the existing stam of society, 
perhaps corporal punishment cannot be altogether 
abolished.; but it would be a vast improvement in 
the administration of penal justice in the army, if a 
greater variety of punishments could be devised#, 
which would enable the members of a court-martial 
to award a sentence more nii^igly adapted to the of¬ 
fence and moral estimation 0 ^. the prisoner. The 
generally mild character of tl^’soldiers of the Indian 
army r 5 ^(^rsr corporal punishment seldom nec^ 

. ^y; bu^ ^certain circumstances, ite infliction, w 
almost iinavoWable. marcl^ 
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through R' cpuhtry, it sometimes happens that the 
soldiers commit outrages upon the unoffending pea. 
saa^.j in theb circumstances, an immediate exam, 
pie must be made upon the spot. The villager can- 
not quit ^ home to witness the slpw effect of soli- 
imprisonment; nor can the soldier be bonfined 
Where the battalion fj^umes its march daily. - In en- 
the scale ^ punishments, 6cditaiy imprison¬ 
ment might be TiiHy authorized, and proper build- 
in^ constructed at every station of'the army. By 
a recent innovation, the members of jB c^urtmiar- 
tial on a European officer of the artiiy^raiRe allowed, 
as. a punishment, to award a sentence which sub- 
je(^ this individual to the loss of rank and place in 
his tegiment, and consequently injures his promo¬ 
tion. By this act of Parliament, an individual may 
lose three, four, or ten steps, or he may be put down 
as lowest in the rank in whidh he serves. In a ser- 
vicf df pi^e seniority, like that of India, tiiis is ob- 
viously a very severe punishmieat. At present this 
enactment^pes not extend to the native officers and 
soldiers of lie ^y; but, as their promotion is in a 
great measure influenced by seniority, it might be 
appHed to them with nearly, equal effect. Perhaps 
a sm^ forfeiture of pay mj^t be authorized as a 
•punishment, which could be appropriated to some 
pubhc purpose for the special benefit of the men of 
^e co^s—the maintohance ol^B^chool, charitable 
mstitution, dr sonm iOther useful undertaking. As 
the soldiers of thi^‘ ariay are, generally, speaking, 
men of penmioiis habits, this punishii^n^-would. be 
sensibly the European offibdrkof the Ben¬ 

gal anny 
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pend them from rank and pay for six or twelve 
months, which, if they had no resources, left them 
to the chance of starvation. Such being the case, 
the soldmm of this army could have no reason to 
complain, if the same punishment was applikl in a 
Imer degree to them. The certainty of losing one 
. or two months* pay, in the event of conviction, would 
inevitably operate towards die repression of offences. 
At present this punishment is sanctioned in the case 
of non-commissioned officers reduced to the ranks 
for a temporary period, during which they only re¬ 
ceive the pay of a private. Thus established in the 
native army, if it has been found efficacious as a mea¬ 
sure of punishment, there seems no good reason why 
it should not be extended to the privates. There ia 
nothing which the native soldier looks forward to with 
greater delight, than the prospect of revisiting his 
family after a long absence; to accomplish which he 
makes incredible bodily exertions. The sentiment 
so powerfully expressed by the national poet of Scot¬ 
land is felt by him in all its force:— 

“ Breathes thore a man with soul so doa^ 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land; 
whose heart witldn him hath not burned, 

As homeward on his path he trode, 
fVom vidting a foreign strand.” 

This is no exaggeration. .I .;haye known sevei-al of 
the men of the corps to^wliich I belonged, who 
marched from Cuttack to Bohilcund and the 

, .Doah, Jwd returned in four montlis and a half, the 
time aibived them. The distance is not less thw 
2(100 miles; and this w^ ^j^omplished in the n^st 
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of % 1^4$ perhaps cruel to deprive the sol. 

hopej but better to do this 
.to subject, him to the ignominy of the lash. 
Ui^er existing arrangements, every soldier pro- 
,on leave of absence in rotation. In the event 
<^,miwonduct, it would be easy to deprive him of 
this privilege, when it came to his turn. This of 
course, ^uld not cut Wm off from the chance of 
ever seeing his friends j it would only do it for a sea¬ 
son. For the punishment of smaller offences I have 
undeis^d that the simple expedient of. turning the 
coats of the men has succeeded admiralty one or 
two corps of the Bengal army. These innovations 
^^if^gested wit^ a view to diminish the .erils ari- 
am^ from a too limited scale of puni^ment -The 
object in riew is a greater variety, which may 
enable the members of a court-martial to pay some 
regard to the moral character mid peculiar circum- 
staa^ ^ the offender, in awarding their sentence, 
to riie British army, couife-martial are restricted 
fro^, awardmg a sentence triuch^subjects a prisoner 
to ^lye mbre than 3 or 400 l^hes.^ In the Indian 
amy tins regulation has not been introduced. At 
the present day it is not unusual to sentence a pri- 
8^;to receive 999 lashes j but I beWe this pun- 
ishmerit has hardly ever been hi&cted. laiis^seve- 
nty pf,^hment appears ^a^ly unjust,'when 
compared with the moi^.tenienkmflicribn which is 

au&onzed wirii regard to camp^illowers, or the in- 

habi^pts t^mil^ycaritonments. By a regulation 
enacted hF.the Gdyernpf-general in counc^, mili-^ 
^ prohibited from seiAencing^ ai 

pazM| lit' receive moire than 50 
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lashes, and is^ restricted in fining him more than 
100 rupees. This is the utmost extent of punish¬ 
ment which can be inflicted; and has perhaps been 
introduced with the view of encouraging individuals 
to resort to the civil courts, where a mUch severer 
punishment is bestowed. But no proswutor, who 
resides in a mihtary cantonment, will resort to these 
courts, as he is aware that, if the offender possesses 
money, there is a considerable chance of his. esca¬ 
ping, by bribing the native law-officers. Independent 
of this, the distance of the zillah or district court 
deters him j afld the delay in bringing on the trial 
operates stiU more disadvantageously. The example, 
too, is altogether lost j as, if copvicted, the indiridual 
is punished at the capital of the district, perhaps 50 
or 60 miles distant. In these circumstances, if a rob¬ 
bery is committed in a military cantonment, the ag¬ 
grieved piu-ty finds it more advantageous to resort to 
a military tribunal, although he is well aware that it' 
cannot sentence the oflfender to receive more than 
50 lashes. But the grievous inequality and absur¬ 
dity consists in this, that, if a native soldier is fried 
by a militaiy tribunal, for a theft or robbery, he may 
be sentenced to receive -6 or 700 or 1000 lashes; 
whilst the same court is restricted from awarding a 
greater p unishm ent than 50 lashes to be inflicted, on 
a camp follower who has committed the very same 
offence. The folly of the baiar regulations is still 
more glaringly exemplified in the event of a corps 
being stationed without the Company’s dominions, 
which is gmierally the case with- at least one-^third of 
the army. In these circumstances, there is no civu 
ooiirt to which (flfenders be tranrferredj aud 
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thus, if a European officer is robbed to tiie greatest 
extent by fiis w^ant, the utmost severity of punish, 
ment which can be inflicted is 50 lashes, or a fine to 
the amount of 100 rupees. I^e inefficacy of the 
b?aar regulations in repressing crime amongst the 
<»mp.followers, is acknowledged by every officer“bf 
the armyj but no amkdment has taken place. li;, 
the present state of the press in India this is not to 
to be wondered at. Truth can only be spoken in 
praise of the government, and the intellectual por- 
tioii of the community are restrained from animad¬ 
verting upon its defects. In the existing state of 
. things, it is too much the interest of every individual 
to. recommend himself to the ruling power by eulo¬ 
gizing its institutions, which operates in practice as 
a bar to improvement.* If the camp-followers and 
inhabitants of military cantonments are still to re- 
- main subject to military law, it is obvious that a 
scde of punishment should be introduced better 
,a^ted to the variety and magnitude of the crimes 
v^ph may arise in such a state of society. If cor- 
punishment is still conddered ^cacious as a 
measure of coercion, justice requires that the camp- 
fcfllowCT and the native soldier should be placed 
^acdy upon the same level. Where serious thefls 
m^'.i'dl^tei^s were committed, a bazar couitmiartial 
might bb empowered to ^sentrace the oflbnder to im¬ 
prisonment, for six HKmths, a year, or more, as the 
nature of the case "required, Mth or without hard la¬ 
bour. convictiim, the prisoner might be trans¬ 
ferred id the jaO, to undergo the punishment 
awarded. O; V'V'i' 


*The re^on 


code would form an in- 
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teresting subject for the mUitary lawyers who have 
lately edified the Indian public with their discussions. 
The greater scope which is afforded to inquiry on 
military subjects, under Ixird Hastings's administra¬ 
tion, may enable those who employ themselves in 
tliis way to effhi6t something in the shape of improve¬ 
ment, if they can descend to this useful object, from 
the more lofty occupation of new-modelling the ar¬ 
my,'—^the discussion of the comparative advantages 
of promotion by brevet or by seniority,-^r the sidl 
more captivating topics of new regiments and prize- 
money, which come home to the bosom of every 
one, from the general to the ensign. A favourite 
speculation with these writers is a new organisatrioh 
of the army, by which it would be divided intolaige 
and unwieldy battalions, 12, 14, or 1600 strong. 
What possible advantage the state could derive from 
this arrangement it is difficult to conjecture; but 
there is one thing very clear,—^that the European 
officers would ben^t by it, which throws great light 
upon the subject. In their haste to accomplish this 
object, these innovators have altogether overlooked 
the limited physical powers of man. Unless en¬ 
dowed with the lungs of a giant, it would be utterly 
impossible for an inffividual to command one of 
these unmanageable battalions. Every officer, who 
is at all acquainted with the manoeuvring of troops, 

knows that a corps which is^hiore than 7 or 800 
strong, cannot be exercised widi advantage, from 
the inability of the men to bear the word^f com¬ 
mand. The organization of every Europeiin army 
is founded upon this. The strength of battalions 
varies from 600 to 1000 mi^^ but has hardly ever 

; . .V 
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exceeded^^at ojlmber. The ’projected arrangement 
was stiU moie oigectionable, from its glaring, injustice 
to^e J^ive officers of the army, whose interests 
were to give way to those of tile European portion of 
- Unquestionably the arrangement of 1796 , which 
iked the stfength of battalion at 800 privates, is 
much preferable to a% of the suggested improve- 
mtots. The increase of ;100 men,' which has taken 
place since, has rendered a corps on the present eS- 
tabUshment rather unwieldy, when complete. It 
now remains to bestow a few words on the defects of 
the Indian army. 

■> 5 ^The most prominent of these consists’ih the glaring 
^d^ffidency of European officers. According to the 
rej^lation of 1796, the number of European officers 
attached to the 31 regiments or 62 battalions of in- 
&ntry, on the Bengal establishment, ought to be 
’1395. By a calculation made in August 1820, it 
appears that there were not more than 620 actually 
present with their corps. ; The deficiency is equally 
grert at Madras and Bombayl ^ The cause of this is 
tbi^be sought in the exteniive draughts which are 
made jfrom the officers of these corps with a view to 
supply tile staff, irregular coips officered from the 
line, &c. / This extreme pahcity of officers ^hp un¬ 
questionably impaired the discipline of the dl^y, and 
tended to render it less efficient. The beneficial 
consequences which ^cl^e exited from tlie in¬ 
creased est^iishment of 1796 have-not been en¬ 
tirely ti^xed.^ The moving spirit which animates 
this vast ^machine is wanting, ; The j^werfiil im¬ 
pulse winch is communicated .ti> t^ niitive cba- 
racter, by the'#pe4cr^|^y ^e Eur is 
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•not sufficiently felt; Rud a vigorous system of con- 
trol cannot be established throughwit the entire 
mass. From the year 1814 to 1820, the Indian 
army at the three presidencies has been kept at 
.least 500 officers short in its complement. It is dif. 
fficult to divine the cause of this ; perhaps a laud¬ 
able regard to economy may have ffictated this ar¬ 
rangement ; if so, the Court of Directors are entitled 
to the praise of a rare disinterestedness, in refraining 
from exercising that patronage to which they were 
legally entitled. But, allowing them every credit for 
their motives, if- they look to the security of those 
rich dividends which the proprietors of East India 
stock derive from our Eastern empire, they oi^hti to 
make every exertion to keep theif army complete. 

During the two last seasons a considerable num¬ 
ber of cadets have been sent out; but at present the 
Indian army is at least 300 short of its complement 
of officers. The Court of Directors ought to exert 
themselves to send out this number; but even this 
increase will not be sufficient to place the corps’of 
native infantry on the same efficient footing with 
gard to European officers, as was contemplated by , 
ihe regulations of 1796. To effect this, an additional 
'^^ofcer, 2 captains, and 2 subal^s should be 
each raiment of native infantry. Even 
this will scarcely afford the requisite number of of- 
deers: with every battalion of native infantry, there 
ought to be present at least 2 eld officers^ 10 
tains or subalterns to command cqmpam^^ 2 subal¬ 
terns to fiir the staff appmUtments of ac^ntant and 
quartermaster, and 3 subalterns to fiU posts'of 
others incapac^ed by tt^ess, leave of absence, or 
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other causes, from discharging thek duty. There 
should never be less than 16 or I 7 officers present 
with a battalion. The proportion of officers flowed 
by the regulations of 1796 would be more than suf- 
ficient if actually present with their corps; but it has 
been already shown, tl^t, from unavoidable causes, 
more than half of theuK^number are absent, and thus 
a necessity exists for ^ increased establishment to 
maintain the army in the same degree of efficiency 
which was contemplated by these arrangements. 

-f . This small increase is still further desirable with 
a view to satisfy the just claims of the Indian army. 
The officers of this force have never attained that 
ra^ v^ch is allowed to others exercising the same 
degree of command in the British or any European 
anny. In this service every lieutenant generally 
commands a company, but is only paid according to 
the rank which he holds in the army. A captain 
disjphm^ges the functions of major, and the same may 
be i^d of the higher ranks. It is net unusual to see 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Indhm' axnly commanding 
a frh^ of 7 or 8000 men, which, in Europe, is exer¬ 
cised by a iieutenant-general. The large divisions 
of the army which are stationed within/the d(^ 
minions of the king of Oud^ the Nizam^^l^^wa, 
Ilsypootah% and the other |)rotected stai^f'me 
generally commanded by lieutenant-colonelsthe 
strength of,; these divi^bnis varms from 4 to 7000 
meit^ To frua imm^se army; of S30,<XX) men only 
16 genelj^/offii^rs are allowed^ independent of the 
three co^jtnandersdn-cfaief at the different jpresiden- 
cies. Of these five are taken from his Msgesty’s 
service ;—ra large pTopotj^^e^nsidcIring that the nu- 
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mancal strength of that portion of the army station* 
ed in India is so small. By the regulations of 1796 , 
16 general officers were to be employed on the staff. 
Since that period the strength of the army has been 
doubled and nearly trebled; but no corresponding 
increase has taken place in tlie number of gener^ 
officers. Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that the veteran officers of the army should feel that 
their interests were neglected, and tliat their exer¬ 
tions have not been rewarded, by conferring upon 
them a rank and emolument commensurate with that * 
of their fellow-soldiers in his Majesty’s service. The 
ruling powers have endeavoured to rectify this, by, 1 
granting brevet rank to the officers of the lndiatl«ji 
army; but as this has been unattended witii the 
slight increase of pay which this rank is entitled to 
in every other service, it has conferred no substan¬ 
tial benefit. Men who volunteer .to sen'e in an un- 
genial climate for the greatest part of their lives, are { 
not likely to be satisfied with barren honours. By 
the regulations of 1796, a subaltern who liad attained^ 
the brevet rank of captain, after 15 years’ service, 
entided to a trifling increase of pay; but this is not ’ 
allow^ at presen1>~<md the possessor of this rank 
deriv^:.^^ peciiniary advantage from it. In this 
reMM^^rae practice of his Majesty’s service is wide¬ 
ly Cerent: after six or seven years* service a lieu¬ 
tenant is entitled to a considerable increase of pay. 
But still brevet rank has conferred some advantage 
in relieving individuals from the mortifying humilia¬ 
tion of supercession by officers of his Majesfy’s ser¬ 
vice—and for this the officers of the Indian army have 
reason to be grateful to their employers. In the 
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existing state pf theiipances, it is perhaps impossible 
that aM ihete claims could be .acceded to; that a 
captain could be given to each company; an ad¬ 
ditional field-officer to each battalion; and that a 
auitable proportion of general officers could be em¬ 
ployed on the staff—But any arrangement which le.d 
to this in a small de^e* would not only gratify the 
rational hopes of the army, but strengthen the sei 
curity of the government, by rendering its military 
force more efficient—ihe necessary consequence re¬ 
sulting from an increased estabUshment of officers. 
The prospect of rising to the command of the army 
at ;^h presidency ought to be equally open to the 
officers of the Honourable Company's ser¬ 
vice as those of his Majesty’s forces. Whether any 
restriction exists which operates agaiiik the nomina¬ 
tion of the former to this important trust, I am ig- 
noranWbut the Tact is certain, that no officer of 
tlm.ilidhin army has attained this distinction of late 
3 ^^- In a rational point of view, it appears ob- 
tl^ an officer w!^o is tWnughly acquainted 
ihe temper, cha^racter, and spirit of this army 
'^from 'his boyhood, is by far the fittest peraop io com¬ 
mand it;. But' wheiher this is Qonfided tqii^ officer 
of ihis ^Majesty’s or the - H^purable 4|ipSSpy’s 
f(nces^»:p a mal^r of; trifling-imported pb^ded 
the rCi^ls open>ta all, and a proper seleclioh .is 
discharge qif this unportaht trust The 
sa$ata r^p ^|^ces;of birth and tank unquestionably 
operat^^ faviinr of the officers of fav M^esty’s ser- 
vice» e^(d^y' if Ihii eminent ^station is bestowed 
upon a i^leiiuia, i^hitsb induces mien to reconcile 
them^ves mmie easily^Tq his ad|j<Mty; but^this 
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ought not to be opposed as a bar to the rise of an 
officer of distinguished talents in the Honourable 
Company’s army. 

This noble command ought only to be bestow¬ 
ed on men of real talents and experience, who have 
been accustomed to take a large and comprehensive 
view of human affairs, and to look beyond the nar- 
row interests of the peculiar service to which they 
belong. An improper nomination has, at times, 
been productive of the most serious evils. From an - 
entire ignorance of the regulations of the force which 
he commanded, the commander-in-chief of the In«, 
iban army, in 1809, committed a cruel outrage up(^' 
the lights, and causelessly insulted the entire bodf' 
of the Company’s officers, by nominating five officers 
of his Majesty’s service to command an equal niim- 
ber of native light infantry battalions on the Bengal 
establishment. The glaring absurdity and injustice 
of this consisted in their being selected for the com-; 
mand of soldiers, of whose language, manners, and ctuKi 
toms tliey were entirely ignorant—and this to tihlii 
exclusion of men who had devoted themselves from* 
their yot^ to this service-; who had exerted every 
intellec^tj^ energy in endeavouring to qualify them- 
seiy^ .fijr it; and wbo aspired to command these 
coi^ as their oiily professional reward. The prkext 
of superior qualifications was altogether futile, as it 
was perfectlj^ well known that these officers had 
never com^manded light infan^ battalions'^ his 
Miyesty’s but, allow^ it to exist, was this 

to warrant ^'^^Wersiofi. ofithe established rights 
nearly 4,000 Could not proper person' 

have Been selec^d from tbis ’^^erous body ? Had 
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of me officers in his Majesty's service been 
a^ade^ 'in this maiiner<- by nominating tliose of the 
[lidian army to command tfieir battaiUons, would not 
ffie whole of that force have been thrown into a state 
of disaffection, and Ae^ safety of o'Ur empire endan- 
^red? Such are t^mischievous consequences rq,- 
sulting fixun nomiuating an officer to this command, 
who c^not ri^ above die natural partiality which 
he feels for the officers of his own service. It is for- 
hmate for the interests^ of the Indian army that a 
better, selection has been since made. ; Sir George 
N%ent and Lord Hastings have evinced themselves 
^ry way superior to these illibeid prepossessions. 
If the offices of govemor-general and comipander-in- 
chief of the forces in India are united in one per son, 
it is certainly desirable that the command of the 
j^ngal army should, be inthisted to a distinct per- 
as ,it it scarcely possible for one individual to 
id^haT^.' the nuniemus. dudes of these important 

p itnow remu^s fo consider aiw^her defect in the 
Indian arreyi ^namely, the' flown^s' of 
This necessaiiy: ai^s grp ^Hal ~ seni- 

whic^ re^era it ab^t ;im§ossi^^| 
i^jj^rof ■ gederitl, offic^^in' 

inen^ aqd.p^yfi^ ^wer^afe^fi^tly 

in a'ser- 

in indmiuig men of some clia- 
fimteii^d ei^^adon-tp einSifc:in^i^^ the cer- 
p%p^t;^r^y It! ’hoidi out of >Mtaining rank 
jmd en^pi|^Jin f^]6r and; the happy 

exemption i^|^rds!^^^"%at tonjjj^ting 

supersessiom Ih'w^li^^^dil^ffiepare subjec^ln the 
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Tliis arrangement is well calculated to promote 
the general interests of an army in regard to personal 
advantages; but is eminently unfavourable to the 
rise of merit Under lids system the spirit of mili- 
tary enterprise is chilled: the most brilliant display of 
courage and skill will never en^le a junior officer of 
tlie army to attain the command of his corps except 
in rotation—and still less to indulge the ambitious 
hope of rising to the command of an army in the 
prime of life. In this career his views arc bounded; 
and the aspiring soldier must look to other rewards 
tlian those of his profession. This service is not 
calculated for such heroic spirits, as Wolfe, NelsppjjE.,, 
or Moore, whose thirst of honours and distinctibh^ ’' 
rendered them superior to every ordinary motive, 
and whose regard to self was swallowed up in their 
greater love, of renown ; but it holds forth a power¬ 
ful incentive to otliers, by the ample power whicli ’ 
the government possesses of rewarding its officers by 
granting them lucrative staff affointments. Wim],|- 
the generality of men tliis motive operates mpre/^,, 
strongly than any other; and, if .sufficient encour-*"^ 
agement is held out in this way, there will never be 
any of exertion in the junior officers of tlic 
ajciffiy{ tl^ an army where one individual out of six 
hoj^ a^ staff appointment, it is inexcusable if the 
government does pot afford this stimulus to exertion.. 
But, as a season of war rarely occurs, and but few 
individuals find opportunities of distinguisliing them¬ 
selves, the depressing influence, of the rise by seni¬ 
ority is sensibly felt throughout the whole army. 

In a service whea^ the adventurer is doomed to 
remain^*years ip the capacity;of a subaltern; where 
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he is certain of attaining the next promotion inde¬ 
pendent of bis superiors} and where the most ex- 
empla^ conduct may have failed in attracting dis¬ 
tinction and reward,—the spirit of the soldier must 
. languish! A sense of honour and duty, and the 
very, excitement of scene will always stimulate 
the officers of this army to good conduct in the 
field} but, in peace, it is difficult to resist that apathy 
and indifference which the slow rise by seniority 
inevitably creates. This j^s certainly visible in the con¬ 
duct of the officers of this army. Amongst persons of 
this class, who possess any ability, it is rare to meet 
jinth one who exercises it in the study of his profes¬ 
sion. The discouragement to this under the existing 
system' compels him to apply to other- pursuits. The 
demands of the public service necessitate the govern¬ 
ment to employ a number of its officers in occupa¬ 
tions altogether foreign to their military functions. 
Throughout the vast continent of India, there are no 
^professional men iJWbe foui|d except in the vicinity 
jbf.the capital of each presidency, which compels the 
jgdvemment^ employ military officers »,,architects, 
surveyors, mechanics, and comnussar^^^^nts. 
Sbme of these individuals,, by theit emment in 
thS languages, have been epiabled to figup|i|tohas- 
sadqr|j political agefite^ oi: professors, ^d fiaw heeh 
tenajfmr^y empl9y;^’‘asjudgeaan^qhqcl:qr8} others 
h|iye. atjaihed e<i^ jenpwn as adihiinble judges of 
hprse|t, elejffiants, ahid btdlocks. There are' a few 
exceli^fc a^y clo^iers and gunpowder manufac¬ 
turers,, and a great niany adepts in: dl that relates to 
'brick and mortar, Ihe study of^^rl^c and Persian 
lit^-ure^V.br’ timt Q|jlhe best treatises bfi a^itec- 
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tuxe, surveying, or mechanics, is much more fashion¬ 
able than that of Polybius on the Greek and Iloman 
tactics—^the elaborate dissertations of the Chevalier 
Folard or Guibert on the advantages of the close 
column, or the line, in the field of action—^and the 
tl^eory of the attack and defence of fortified towns, 
by these' masters of. the science, Vauban and Co¬ 
horn. These varied and far more useful pursuits, to 
which the officers of the army now addict t^mselves, 
are beneficial in counteracting the depressing effects 
of the rise by seniority, from the interesting occupa¬ 
tion which they aflTord. But the evils arising from 
this system are not so much felt in the inferior ranks 
of an army, the duties of which can be performed by ' 
men of very moderate capacity, as in the higher 
grades which' involve the command of a very large 
force. The Indian army has been trebled within the 
last 40 years,, which has consequently quickened the 
promotion of the officers in the same proportion ;— 
and yet it is rare to meet with a general officer who has 
attained that rank under 60 years of age. The causes 
which have accelerated the rise of the general offi- • 
cers of the present day cannot be expected to ope¬ 
rate iti future. In India, there is nothing left for 
us fo ionquer, consequently promotion must stag- 
nat^^uniess the Emperor Alexander threatens us, 
which, of' course, will lead to our taking Persia 
and Afghanistan into our protection. Such being the 
case, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the rank 
of general officer will not be attained, in future, at 
an earlier age than "JO or 80 years. The evil 
effects of seniority arc here strikingly manifest, in 
depriv^j^;4he state of efficient leaders to guide its 
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jaritni'es.’ At the advanced age of 60 or 70 years in 
&e clunate of India, that energy of body and mind, 
essential to success in warfare, must be some- 
what abated; and those habits and studies which 
, qualify men for the command of armies, are not 
; likely to have been j^uired from the remote chai^cc 
wldbh these individMs could have ever possessed «f 
attaining this elevated rank by the slow rise of se- 
niority. No man, who enters the Indian army, can 
ever reasonably look forward, in his youth, to be¬ 
come a general, or will give himself much trouble to 
qualify himself to discharge the imporfemt functions 
';^f this rank. At the breaking qut Of the Nepaul 
war, the disadvantages of the established system of 
promotion in the Indian army were s^sibly felt. 
At this period there were not more thdn six or eight 
genial officers in Bengal, and the range of selection 
was consequently limited. But none was exercised. 
The general officem who had attained the command 
of districts, in the regular ^routine of the service, 
were directed to lead their ^visions against the ene¬ 
my. In deting thus, the commander-in-chief evin¬ 
ced the feeling of a soldier in regard to iiltese officers, 
and a just regard to the force of putoc opinion in 
the Indian army, which operates so mubh infayour 
of seniority. . But perhaps this defereni^'^ 
ried too far. In carrjdng bn war against an adven- 
tarous enemy,, the safety of the state m$r be endan¬ 
gered by the imbecility of those who direct its ope- 
,/ations. Where the national honour and interests, and 
|.the lives of thousands, am intrusted to a few men, it 
is obvious that every e:sbrtion should be made to se¬ 
cure efficient leaders to our armies. * Iftli^Jteannot 
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be. selected from the general officers in India, the 
executive ought to descend lower, and nominate 
these individuals from the colonels and lieutenant- 
colonels of the army. It is easy to make a few remo¬ 
vals, to enable junior officers to command divisions; 
or, if necessary, brevet rank qould be granted for a 
jtemporaly period, to cease inilantly after the temii- 
iiation of hostilities. This would be no innomion. 
The power of a brevet commission elevated Clive to 
command, and enabled him, by his victories, to con¬ 
quer British India for his country. In the eventful 
days of Hw^gs, the rank of brigadier-general was 
confen’ed upon Colonel Goddard, which led to the 
astonishing march which he performed from Calpee 
to Surat, and his subsequent services in the west of 
India. TheJieroic defence of Wandewash by Flint 
was rewarded by granting him superior rank; and 
thO distinguished conduct of Colonel Hartley was 
recognized by the Bombay government in a similar 
manner., In recent times, the rank of brigadier-ge¬ 
neral has been conferred upon Sir John Malcolm,^ 
when only a lieutenant-colonel. There is nothing inji 
the regulalions of the service to warrant the nomi¬ 
nation of officers to the command of armies who 
have no other claim than seniority. Even in peace 
the gov^ment is empowered to select general offi¬ 
cers for the staff: no individual can claim this sta¬ 
tion as a matter of right, on the ground of seniority. 
The regulations even go a great deal furtlier, and 
direct>-in Henl^, p. 116—that whenever ^the lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel, oi any number of lieutenant-colonels, 

appear, to government, either upon the commander- 
iu-t^i^s representations or by any other means, to 
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be unfit for the command of regiments, they are to 
be passed ,over, and junior oflScers promoted. This 
invidious power has never beeh exetcised; and may 
it never be so. Let every officer, succeed, as a mat¬ 
ter of right, to the command of a regiment, and 
even in, time of peace jtd; that of a district, as a ge¬ 
neral officer bn the s^||Br, if no stain attacbes to h& 
character; bht in the perilous season of war it 
should he far otherwise! Mediocrity has no place 
at the head of an army or division, and ought to give 
way to superior talent and energy* The events of 
the last war have created a great deal^f discussion 
in India respecting the most appropriate mode of 
rewarding military merit. This originated on the 
supposition that the introduction of brevet rank into 
the Indian. army had been recomi^nded by the 
commander-in-chief to the Court of Directors, on 
the saine principle as it is applied in his Majesty’s 
service. * In the Indian army, at the present day, 
brevet rank prevails, but it d^s not elevate, its pos- 
sessor above his fellow-soldieris. It is only given 
i;^th a view to prevent'»super^snon by the officers 
^o^his Majesty’s seryiee, and .extends to every 
officer ai^y.^i^eqtrentiy be re¬ 

garded as an'>hdnou^bf distmetion j,;! and is pregnant 
with'nO' ^vantage beyond that ihove-mentioned. 
Tbe'introduction of brevet lank, on the same foot¬ 
ing as is customary in the European armies, was con- 
t^platM with a view to stimulate military enter- 
pri8e,‘byerevariiig individuals, who had distinguished 
themselves, .to ;stiperibr rank. Thus,; a captain or 
major who had manifested superior courage or mili¬ 
tary' skill, would be, rewarded- by pr(Miiotioi]^te;.!tfae 
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rank of Biajor or lieutenant-colonel, after which j»c- 
riod their rise would go on regularly in the line} 
and thus these fortunate individuals, would' be able 
to attain die rank of general officer soihe 10 or 15 
years earlier than they otherwise would have done. 
The most important advantages were anticipated 
.from this arrangement taking place, from its ten¬ 
dency to make known the individual merits, the 
officers of the army, which would epabli the go¬ 
vernment, in a period of war, to nominate efficient 
leaders to the command of its armies. The advo; 
cates of this innovation contend, that a service of 
pure and unmingled seniority is detrimental to the 
state—that the great spring of military enterprise, 
promotion, is wanting—and that some arrangement 
should be introduced which may enable supe¬ 
rior talent to overleap the boundaries which are op¬ 
posed to its rise under, the existing system. They 
assert, that the present mode of rewarding me- 
rit, by conferring lucrative appointments on those 
who distinguish thmselves in the field, is per¬ 
nicious, by removing them from active service in . 
the army to the civil occupations connected with 
it, such as a barrackmastership, a paymastership, or 
the com,pus8ariat department, for which the previous 
, /habits' 'oAliese men . have altogether disqualified 
^^them. Were brevet rank introduqpd, it is urged 
that these enterprising spirito would remain in their 
natural sphere, from the greater ’opportunity which 
it afforded them of rising to distinction, and the 
prospect which it laid open to them of attaining the 
. command of an army, in the full exercise of dl 
tli^, faculties. They assert that distinction is the 
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object of the high-minded 'soldier, to jwiiich pe- 
cuniary . rewards must be altc^ethw subordinate ; 
and, in exemplification of this' assertion,, carry us 
back to the heroic ages of Greece, Rome, ortlic 
reign of . chivalry, in which a triumph, or a simple 
wreath of laurel, mariced out the hero to .hi? fellow- 
soWim, and excited ^e whole army to emulate the 
example of the*individual who was thus preeminently 
distinguished. They triumphantly contend that if 
an officer of merit is promoted by brevet, it is only 
to enable him to perform stiU greater services to the 
state, which he is utterly debarred from ,'Mcomplish- 
ing by ^e presmit system, which- removes him to 
another sphere. In modern times the powerful im¬ 
pulse which w4s given .to the French army by the 
institution of tlig Legion of .Honour, the rapid 
promotion conferfed by Napoleon on those who dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, are referred to as affording 
practical exemplifications of the efficacy of the sys¬ 
tem recommended.. It is difficult for a soldier pf for¬ 
tune to tear himself from the fine prospect which 
ij.^eld out by those who advocate this innovation; 
^ut it-is. .time to hear what can be said upon the 
otlierside of the question. /Tho^e who defend the 
exisfmg system maintain, that the most mischievous 
consequences would resuh'from the introduction of 
.brevet rwk; tl^tit w^ld be conferred on those 
whom wcuinstances apd .cOnnexi<ms afforded op- 
portnnities of ingratiai^ng themsdves with tlie supe- 
riw authorities; and that thus the soldier of interest 
would be rewmsded at tlie expense of his deserving 
brother officers. Reasoning from the certain expe¬ 
dience human nature, thev infer that wherever ’ a 
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probability of a successful military operation (whicli 
would lead to brevet rank) occurred, a command¬ 
er-in-chief, or a general officer of a division, would 
nominate his connexion or favourite to this com¬ 
mand j and that thus tlie feelings of every officei- 
in the force would be revolted by his elevation, 
whilst no public advantage could be derived from it, 
from the profligate disregard of merit evineted b} 
this promotion. Viewing the practical exercise of 
this power of bestowing brevet rank in his Majes¬ 
ty’s service, they remark that it is generally con¬ 
ferred on those whom fortune and family interest 
have placed around the.person of the commander-in- 
chief; and that the meritorious officer is rarely se¬ 
lected for the purpose of carrying home dispatches 
which mighi'afford him an opportunity of acquiring 
it. At the same time, as regards the application of 
brevet rank to themselves, they conceive it grievous¬ 
ly unjust that an officer should be elevated among 
his contemporaries merely for the doing tliat service 
which his fellow-soldiers would have been equally 
ready to perfonn, if similar opportunities hail been 
afforded them. But, above all, tlicy cannot brook 
that they should be superseded in this service by 
their juniors, the security against which formed the 
principal inducement to embark in it j and with this 
feeling they protest against any infhngement of tlieir 
established rights. Such are the reasonings whicli 
are urged for and against the introduction of brevet 
rank. If any judgment can be formed from the 
number of individuals ■ who have expressed their 
opinions upon this subject in the public journals, 
general feeling of the -army in Bengal appears 
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decidedly adverse to this innovation. They are not 
insensible to the advantages which the state would 
derive from it; nor would they envy the individual 
who had attained this rank by superior desert;—^but 
their habitual experience of hum^ nature teaches 
them to place little reliance on the public virtue of 
statesflgen, commanders^in-chief, or generals of di- 
visiohli in the. disposal of their patronage ; and with 
this feeling they resolutely oppose the introduction 
of this rank into the army, unless their rights can be 
secured by regulations which may protect them 
against the perversion of this power of granting su¬ 
perior rank, to the purposes of favouritism or influ¬ 
ence. With this marked disinclination to it, it may 
be unwise to force this innovation against .the de¬ 
clared sense of the army. These'■offitiers have been 
encouraged to enter this service on the faith of an 
act of parliament, which secured to them a certain 
rise by seniority; and who wiU embark in a distant 
service without this assurance ? Unless a strong case 
can be made out, it would be uiyust to these soldiers 
to abrogate this act. 

‘ As fai' as regards the lieutenant-cOlonels, majors, 
captains, and subalterns, of thu army, it does not 
appear to me that the powjBrful stimulus of brevet 
rank is much required: the duties of these ranks are 
perhaps as creditably performed in this, as in any 
other service. With the higher grades it is other¬ 
wise : from physical causes, which attach no demerit 
to iqdiwi^als, the general ofiicers of this army can¬ 
not be so eflidl^t as tliose of other services in 
which they attain this station in the prime of 
life. Such being the case, it appears to me that 
the government ought to . possess the power, in 
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time of war, of conferring brevet rank on colo¬ 
nels and lieutenant-colonels for a temporary pe¬ 
riod, to enable it to secure skilful and energetic 
leaders for the guidance of our armies. It has 
been already shown that this power has been some¬ 
times exercised, and therefore cannot be rcgardeil 
as ail invasion of the established rights of the senior 
officers of the army; but, at the present day, the . 
recollection of this is somewhat effaced from their 
minds, and might be re-impre.ssed by a regulation. 
The personal interest of a governor-general or com- 
mander-in-chief, being so much identified with the 
success of an afmy or division, must be regarded as 
an almost certain security against any improper 
selection. The rich fund of patronage which the 
governmenfVif India possesses will always enable it 
to stimulate the exertions of the junior officer of 
the army, by conferring staff-appointments on tliose 
who distinguish themselves. There will he no 
chance of these officers forgetting their military 
duties if they are nominated to the command of 
irregular or local coqis, which, with the present large 
establishment, can be done with case, if Che govern¬ 
ment disinterestedly exercise their patronage for the 
good of the state. What nobler reward could an 
' Lpiring soldier desire than the command of a corps 
in the prime of life. At its head, he would have an 
opportunity of still further distinguishing himself. 
At the present day. interest enables many subalterns 

to obtain the command of t^^se 
conferred upon .distinguished officers, the ol^JC^^on 
which is urged against the pernicious effects of em-. 
Uloying Aese men in the civil appointments emi¬ 
tted with the army would lie effectually remov- 
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ed. After all, pecuniary motives operate more 
strongly with most men than any other; and with 
them brevet rank would become valuable, not for 
the superior rank and command which it conferred, 
but for the greater emoluments which accompanied 
it. There are soldiers in every array who regard, 
honour and distinctions as far superior to all this; 
and it is certainly a defect in the constitution of the 
Indian army, that the spirit of men of this stamp 
cannot be gratified. But this could easily be recti¬ 
fied by instituting an order of merit. If bestowed 
on officers who really deserved it, it would be re¬ 
garded as a distinction which would Ratify the pride 
of those who had attained it, without irritating others,, 
by that supersession which brevet ranjk wpiild create, 
and which, if similar opportunities had been afforded 
them, they might have equally obtained. At pre¬ 
sent, the captains and subalterns of the Indian army 
are excluded from all national honours; and the 
same remark applies to tlie similar grades in the British 
army. There is something veiy a,bsurd in this. Is merit 
only confined to a particular class of men; or does it 
extend throughout the varied mass of society ? The 
practice of the French has. be«i very Afferent; the 
prospect of attaining the ffii^tinctions of the Legion 
of Honour was laid open to every individual in the 
army, from the private to the commander-in-chief. 
Id India, a strange inconsistency prevails: medals 
are awarded , to tlie nati.ve soldiers who h^e pro¬ 
ceeded on any distant expedition; but they are 
never granted to -the European officer who has ac- 
con^panied them and shared its dangers. . Indeed, 
the whole eystem is fiindamentally enoneous; the» 
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medals are granted to every soldier who has embark- 
ed on the expedition, and consequently they liecome 
no distinction. Surely common sense would point 
out that they should only be awarded to a few, who 
had distinguished themselves by their superior gal- 
fantry or good conduct, the selection of whom might 
be left to the commander of the corps. In discus¬ 
sing the subject of military rewards, it is impossible 
to avoid remarking tlie neglect with which tlie dis¬ 
tinguished services of Captain Fitzgerald of the Ben¬ 
gal cavalry have been regarded both in England and 
India. The noble defence of his post, which was 
made by Captain Staunton of the Bombay army 
during the last campaign, was recognized by the 
Court of Directors, who evinced their admiration of 
his conduct by voting him a sword, with a hand- 
some donation in , money. In India his services 
were still more splendidly rewarded; the go\ ci n- 
meiit of the celebrated fortress of Ahinedabad was 
. conferred upon him, witli a liberal salaiy. In ICng- 
laiid the heroic achievement of Fitzgerald was un- 
.noticed by the Court of Directors; and in India it 
was rewarded witli a paymastership. 

• The staff-appointments at each presidency are al¬ 
most exclusively held h^hc officers in the Hmioin - 
ablc Compaiiy’s service.' The cduse of this is ob¬ 
vious. The duties of these offices require a consi¬ 
derable knowledge of the>language, manners, aud 
customs of the natives, and an intimate acqumnt- 
ance with the multifarious regulations of the Indian 
army, which the officers of his Majesty’s service 
fwho, in all probability, have pa.sscil the earliest and 
^^^test part of their liA^es in Europe) cannot be sup- 
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posed to have attained in an equal degree. Every 
intellectual energy has been necessarily directed to 
the study of the regulations of their own service; 
•and, imbued with their spirit from tlieir earliest 
youth, it is difficult to adapt thetnselves to any other. 
Thus, there appear just reasons for tliis preference 
But, notwithstanding this, there are some of the of¬ 
ficers of his Majesty’s .service who appear to have 
felt this exclusion as an injury. There is a passage 
in Major Thorne’s excellent memoir on the war in 
India, which is understood to refer to this feeling. 
He says—“ Every invidious distinction in the ap¬ 
propriation of rewards and benefits, should be re¬ 
moved. Union alone can preserve a state, which, 
in regal'd to numerical strength, compared to the 
population over which it rules, is no more than as a 
drop in the waters of the ocean. Professional" ho¬ 
nours are the objects of the soldier’s loftiest ambi¬ 
tion ; but if he is debarred of them by local restric¬ 
tions, tihe prime motive to exertion is taken acway, 
and his zeal is cooled, when he finds neither la¬ 
bour nor talent will procure him those benefits or 
distinctions to which he has a fair pretension, but 
which he sees exclusively appropriated to one de¬ 
scription of his brethren.”* Tbat officers of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s army, who'had distinguished tii&iselves by 
meritorious seryice in' India, should fail in obtaining 
the rewards of their good conduct, is infinitely to be 
regretted; but surely Major Thorne suffers llie warm 
intierest which he takes in the cause of his fellow- 
soldiers to cany .him too far, in wishing .that those 
appointments should be conferred upon them, which 
have fpfined the exclusive recompense of the officers 
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of the Indian army; and the certain prospect of at¬ 
taining which has been the principal iiuUiccnioiU to 
embark in this distant career. For tliis tliey luwe 
devgted themselves to this brancli of the national 
service fi*om their youth, and endeavoured to qua¬ 
lify themselves for a successful exercise of its duties, 
by obtaining a thorougli knowledge of the native 
character, and of that language which forms the key 
to it. Until the officers of his Majesty’.s army h:ive 
passed through a similar course of stiuly anti exjie- 
ricnce, their claims to these ajijiointmenls must be 
considered as prodigiously inferior, however distin¬ 
guished for their services in the field. 'Ibese can 
always be appropriately rewarded by their sovereign. 
There are some distinctions and many staff-employ¬ 
ments open to tliem in the home service and the 
colonies, from which the soldier of the IndiaifKirmy 
is altogether debarred. How deeply would the gal¬ 
lant circle of general officers at Carlton I'alace feel 
themselves injured, if the rich govenimcnts of the 
West India islands were bestowed upon the oflicers 
of the Indian army, which tlic former har e been ac¬ 
customed to regard as their i^xclusive reward, .^nd 
would not this be equally felt in India, it a similar 
injustice was exercised ? honours are 

open to the officers of his Majesty’s service in a ctill 
greater degree than those of the Indian arnyr. I heii 
services in India can be recompensed by brer ef lanh, 
which elevates them above their contcinporaiics in 
either serrdcc. As compared with their numbers, 
they have alrvays possessed a greater portion of im¬ 
portant and lucrative commands than tlie officers oi 
the Indian army. And the preference shown to 

D d 
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them,, in this respect, has been generally regarded as 
one of the principal causes of the unfortunate corn- 
motions in this army, in Bengal in 1794, and on the 
coast in 1809. They are only excluded fronv the 
staflF-appointments connected with the general ad¬ 
ministration of the army—the civil occupations com¬ 
bined with it, such as paymasterships, baiTackihaster* 
ships—the commissariat department—and tlie com¬ 
mand of native coi-ps; for all which important trusts 
their ignorance of the language and regulations of the 
service in a measure disqualifies them. Would it not 
be cruelly unjust if an officer of his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vice, who had only served one or two years in India, 
was enabled, by the strength of his family-connex¬ 
ions, to obtain the richest of these appointments, to the 
prejudice of meritorious officers of the Indian army, 
who had spent the best portion of their lives in this 
distant country ? The officers of the British array 
came out to India with the certain knowledge tliat 
these appointments. are generally appropriated to a 
different class of men j and, consequently, can have 
no reason to consider this exclusion as an injury. If 
it is considered as such, the same is equally felt by 
the officers of the Indian army, in regard to the staff- 
appointments on the home establishment, which 
would be equally acceptable to them on retiring 
from the distant service of India. To soldiers of 
any family or respectability, the Indian service must 
have been equally open with that of his Majesty’s. 
Such being the case, after deliberately preferring 
the latter with all its advantages or disadvantages, it 
is rather hard that they should claim those rewards 
which induce others to embark in a more distan 
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career. How would those individuals who are en¬ 
gaged in the Honourable Company's naval service 
be astonished, if a similar demand was made by the 
officers of his Majesty's navy ? In truth, the ser- 
vice of his Majesty’s officers in India is tod short to 
entitle them to claim these advantages. But, sup¬ 
posing that these appointments were open to all, it 
does not appear to me that the distinguished and 
meritorious officers of his Majesty’s service would be 
benefited by it. The dissipated soldier of family, 
who had squandered his fortune at Brookes’s or 
White’s, would be sent out to improve his finances, 
at the expense of the interests of his more deserving 
brethren. But, independent of all this, the officers of 
his Majesty’s army employed in India enjoy substan¬ 
tial advantages as compared with those of the Com¬ 
pany’s forces. In the latter service, a lieutenant ge¬ 
nerally holds a company, and discharges the duty of a 
captain, and a captain tliat of a major; but their al¬ 
lowances are precisely the same as those of a lieu¬ 
tenant or captain of his Majesty’s service employed in 
India, whose functions are limited to the rank wliich 
they bear—and thus it is evident, that the officers 
of the king’s forces are infinitely better paid than 
those of the Indian army, in proportion to the com¬ 
mand and authority which they exercise. 

On reviewing all these circumstances, it appears 
to me manifest, that the existing rights of the officers 
of the Indian anny should be protected instead of 
being invaded. The security of the national inter¬ 
ests in India would be greatly advanced by an act 
of the legislature which prohibited the government 
in each presidency from granting appointments to 

Dd2 
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individuals who were utterly unqualified to dischai iii' 
the functions of these offices, from their igiioraucc 
of the native language and regulations of the Indian 
service. The private interest of every governor- 
general and commander-in-chief perpetually urges 
him to infringe those regulation^ which the superior 
authorities in England have laid down for his guid¬ 
ance in the disposal of his patronage. The officers 
of the Indian arjny have reason to be grateful to the 
Court of Directors, for the uniform disposition 
which they have evinced to maintain the privileges of 
their military servants, by repi'essing these violations 
of their rights by the superior authorities in India. 

As regards the defence of our Eastern empire, 
Major Thorne entertains the opinion that the mu¬ 
tinies at Vellore and Travancore, in 1807 and 1811, 
have shown that the fidelity of the native troops can¬ 
not be sufficiently relied upon, and therefore recom¬ 
mends that twice the number of European troojis 
should be employed in India, a preponderating su¬ 
periority of whom should be cavalry. Admitting 
that the security of these possessions would be in¬ 
creased by this measure, which I am not inclined to 
concede, the prcgected improvement would cost so 
much as to render them not worth the keeping. A 
regiment of European cavalry in India costs the 
state about 72,000 pounds per annum; the pay of 
20 regiments would thus be 1,500,0(X) pounds: al¬ 
low’ 500,000 pounds for horses, barracks, &c. and 
the expenses of our military forces would be in¬ 
creased two millions yearly. Our uniform expe¬ 
rience of India .aiFairs has shown us that no suq)lus 
revenue has ever been realized, and that this heavy 
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charge will ultimately fall upon the mother eount\'v. 
It is true, Mr Priiisep tells us that British liulia will 
be able to afford a noble tribute to the mother eomi- 
try in a short space of time; but the calculations ol' 
men in office can never be relied upon until they are 
realized. Major Thorne may contend that tlie in- 
creased charge will be counterbalanced by tlie sa\ - 
ings arising from the reihiction of native regiments. 
This cannot be the case: the greater iiimiber of 
Euroj)can troops would scarcely enable the govern¬ 
ment to reduce a single mau. Eveiy one who has 
been in India knows that, from the heat of the cli¬ 
mate, &c. European soldiers cannot be emj>loyed on 
the ordinary duties of troo])s in the time of peace ; 
and that^ except in the season of war, they have no¬ 
thing to do but to protect their own barracks. Such 
being the case, it is obvious that the 'government 
would be compelled to maintain the same number 
of native troops, for the maintenaricc of the general 
police of the country, the defence of jails, the escort 
of treasure. See. In truth, the European troops are 
only useful in a camjjaign; and thus 10,000 men 
would be maintained at an enormous expense, in the 
lime of peace, when 20,000 have been found ainpl} 
sufficient in all the hazards to whicfi our eastern 
empire has been exposed in its most eventi’ul wais. 
But if this increase is to be eftected by the retlnclion 
of the native regiments, it seems eviiknt that the 
stability of our powder would be endangered by the 
alienation of the ni’.litary class—the only efficient 
|>art of the vast population of India. J bus, a con¬ 
siderable number of that adventurous i)ortion ol 
them who serve in our armies, would be let loo>e 
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upon society, and a still greater European force 
would be required to overawe them. The expense 
created by this would, in a short time, be felt as a 
ruinous drain upon the resources of the mother 
country, and this noble empire would be speedily 
abandoned. It is utterly impossible that so exten¬ 
sive a state could ever be maintained by a handful 
of Europeans, without enlisting the energies of its 
military population in its defence j and such appears 
to have been the systematic policy of our govern- 
ment, and of all conquerors from Alexander to 
Buonaparte. A statesman, for whom Major Thome 
professes to entertmn the most profound respect, has 
expressed this opinion very powerfully. The Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, in an address to the students 
of the College of Fort William, in 1819, says thus: 
—“ Our domination is altogether unprecedented in 
its nature. History records nothing parallel to it. 
Britain holds here an immense empire, not by 
national force, but by the confidence which the 
most energetic and intelligent portion of the na¬ 
tive population reposes in us. We have attained 
this height of power, not through plan, not through 
forec^t^ blit from the result of various unprovoked 
and ihiexpected contests, the issue of every one of 
which was rendered favourable to us by the fidelity 
of native in our epaploy, and the advantageous pre¬ 
possession which the inhabitants in general enter¬ 
tained respecting us.”—^The temptations which the 
native troops have withstood at Foonah and Nagpoor 
have proved that the apprehensions which were en¬ 
tertained of their swervh:^ from their fidelity were 
altogether unfounded. They are retained in their 
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loynlty by the strongest of all bonds^their interest; 
and, as long as the state holds out the same induce* 
ments, it may confidently rely upon their services. 
At the present day immense provinces are held by 
these battalions, with no European ti'oops at a nearer 
distance than 3 or 400. miles. 

, An anonymous author, who has written a summary 
of the campaign in 1817-18, has proposed a still 
further innovation in respect to the defence of our 
Asiatic possessions. He is dissatisfied with the exer¬ 
tions of the native soldiers of the Indian army, and 
proposes that their place should be supplied by 
Arabs, who should be disciplined by the officers of 
his Majesty’s service. . It is difficult to imagine what 
can have induced this writer to come to this con¬ 
clusion, Is it the notorious fact that these native 
troops, in combination with a few European corjis, 
have rendered the English government tlie entire 
masters of the vast continent of India ? M’licn were 
their services more distinguished than at present ? 
In the Nepaul war, did not the divisions of General 
Ochterlony and Colonel Nicholl, in the first cam¬ 
paign, achieve the most important successes, unsup¬ 
ported by any European corps ? In the war which 
ensued in 1817-18, have not the native cavalry 
of the different presidencies swept the Pintlarees 
from the face of the land, unaided by any .other 
force ? At Poonali, Nagpoor, or Betool, were the 
native infantry ever fairly beaten by an equal num¬ 
ber of Arabs in the field? No! they have often 
been repulsed in.the assault of fortified posts by 
Arabs and Hindoos; but this has equally happened 
to the best European troops in India. Does the wg- 
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nal gallantry and fortitude displayed by the lioinbuy 
native infantry in the defence of Corygaum against 
an overwhelming superiority of Arabs, evince any 
degeneracy in the chai'acter of our soldiery ? But, 
admitting that the Arabs arc a finer race of soldiers, 
there can exist no. good reasons for introducing 
these men into the Indian army. To induce these* 
adventurers to leave their native country, very high 
pay must be given; and their turbulent' character 
would require for its control at least double the 
niunber of European officers that are necessary with 
a seapoy corps of the same strength. Thus the mi- 
litary expenses of the state would be doubled ; and 
for what useful purpose it is difficult to divine. Our 
present army has carried every thing before it in 
India, and what more is desired ? Would not the 
necesssary consequence of this measure be, that 
the energetic portion of the Indian community who 
were thrown out of employ, would be arrayed 
against the government ? Is it at all likely that the 
proud moslems of Arabia would easily reconcile 
themselves to European superiority ? The slightest 
disgust or ill usage would throw them into the arras 
of their Mahomedan brethren of India, who still 
feel acutely their depression under the present sys¬ 
tem ; and would embrace any fair opportunity of 
regaining their lost ascendancy. It is singular that 
this -writer should recommend that these Arabs 
should be exclusively trained by the officers of his 
Majesty’s sendee. Do they enjoy a monoj)oiy of 
professional talents ? The distinguished names of 
Ochterlony, Malcolm, Monro, Doveton, and Adams, 
sufficiently prove die contrary. The education of 
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the officers in cither service, and their birth and 
rank in society (at least of such of them as proceed 
to India), is nearly similjir. Such being the case, 
',he ■ probability is almost certain that cither system 
will produce an equal number of meritorious otlicers 
who should be equally skilled in training troops. 
The high state of perfection to which the Indian ar¬ 
my has been brought fully illustrates this opinion. 
With this spectacle before them, it would be stnuige if 
the Indian government employed the officers of-an¬ 
other service for the purpose of disciplining any new' 
description of troops wlio miglit be introduced into 
their armies. Every rational principle ought to 
induce them to intrust the commaiur of these sol¬ 
diers to their own servants, whose previous habits 
luul led them to study the character of foreign troops, 
and to conciliate their prejudices; and whoso know¬ 
ledge of-the Mahomedan soldiers in the nati\e army 
of India would enable them more easily to govern 
these turbulent adventurers from Arabia. Jt now 
remains to bestow a few words on the prospects of 
individuals adventuring to India in the nuhlary ser¬ 


vice of the Honourable Company. 

The promotion in the Indian army has been on- 
tirely regulated by tlie extension of our dominion 
and influence. Any incmvsc of territory necessarily 
led to an augmentation of the military force, which 
accelerated the rise of the officers of tlie army, broin 
the year 1780 .to 1794 there was little extension ol 
dominion : those who entered the service i>etwccn 
these periods rarely attained ^he rank d captain in 
less4han 20 or 22 years, and the rank d 
SO or 35 years, between the }cars T/Dl and IWb, 
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there was a prodigious expansion of territory; and 
the “conquering branch of industry” succeeded 
amazingly;—^the benevolent designs of Lord Wel¬ 
lesley induced him to extend the protection of the 
• British arms to the greater part of India, and the 
army was doubled. Those who entered the service 
' during this period have generally attained the rank 
of captain in 10 years, and that of major in 20 or 22 
years. Some fortunate individuals have even obtain¬ 
ed this rank in 12 or 14 years. It is natural for men 
to love whatever promotes their interest. With the 
officers of the Indian army, Lord Wellesley has ever 
been regarded as the &st of statemen, and his sys¬ 
tem of subsidiary alliances a masterly refinement in 
policy. Since then adventurers in the Indian army 
have not done quite so well. It is true there has 
been a convenient arondissement of territory during 
Lord Hastings’s administration, and the protecting 
system has been still further extended, which has led 
to some trifling increase of the army; but, as com¬ 
pared with former times, this has been nothing. 
Thbse who have entered this service between the 
years 1806 and 1814 have no chance of attaining 
the rank of captain in less than 20 or 25 years. 
This is no exaggeration: there are a number of 
officers in tlie Bengal cavalry who remained 11 or 
12 years in tiie rank of cornet before their promo¬ 
tion to a lieutenancy. Those who entered this army 
in 1808, after a period of 14 years’ service, have in 
general npt risen more than half-way up the list of 
lieutenants; and, consequently, may reasonably ex¬ 
pect to serve nearly as many more years before they 
attain the rank of captain. At present, the pros- 
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pects of the military adventurer are still worse. We 
have conquered the entire continent of India, and 
promotion must stagnate. 

It may be useful to enter into some detail on this 
subject, for the information of those interested. The 
cadet who enters this service at present may expect to 
remain six or seven years in the rank of ensign, 
upon an allowance of 200 rupees per montli, or 300 
pounds per annum. Upon his promotion to a lieu¬ 
tenancy he receives 250 rupees per month, or rather, 
as he generally commands a company, 300 rupees per 
month, or 450 pounds per annum, lleinaining from 
18 to 20 years in this grade, he will attain the rank 
of captain with a monthly pay of 450 rupees, or 67 O 
pounds per annum. After 10 or 14 years' service 
in this capacity, he may become a major with an 
allowance of 750 rupees per mensem, or 1200 pounds 
per annum. In six or seven years more he will rise 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel with 12<X) ruj)ccs 
montihlypay, or 1800 pounds per annum. And in 
10 or 12 years afterwards he will attain the rank 
of colonel and general officer, and may retire to 
England with the noble pension of 1200 pounds 
per annum. In the cavalry, the allowances of 
officers are much better. The pay of a cornet Is 
300 rupees per month, or 450 pounds per an- 
num—of a lieutenant 360 rupees; but, as he 
generally commands a troop, this gives him an 
additional 200 rupees, in all 560 rupees per montli, 
or about 800 pounds per annuffi. The pay of a cap¬ 
tain of cavalry is 7^0 rupees per month, or about 
1100 pounds per annum; and that of the higher 
ranks in the same proportion. The officers of this 
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army (with the exception of the colonels and lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels commanding regiments and bat- 
tidions, who derive some advantage from the clothing 
of their corps) possess no source of emolument in¬ 
dependent of their pay. Thus it is evident, that, 
if the cadet enters the service at the age of 16, 
he will not attain the rank of captain until he 
is 40 years of age; that of lieutenant-colonel at 
the age of 60; and the elevated station of major- 
general at 70 dr 75 years of age. Such are the 
jjrospects which are at present held out to the 
youthful adventurer in the Indian service, unless a 
further extension of teriitbry should take place, 
which of course will accelerate his promotion. The 
cause of this slow rise is principally to be sought in 
the fact, that the adventurers who embark in this 
service seldom^leave it: if dissatisfied w'ith their 
prospects, there are feW openings presented which 
may enable them to enter into any other line of life; 
and no man wishes to return , to Europe to render 
himself a burthen to those who conceive that they 
have made an aji^le provision for him. The con¬ 
sent of the Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol is likewise necessary to enable an officer who 
resigns the service, to remain in India. In his 
Majesty’s service, if an officer gets tired of the army, 
he can easily enter into some other occupation; and 
this quickens the rise of others who succeed by pur¬ 
chase, influence, or seniority. ■ The Indian climate, 
too, is much more favourable to health than is gene¬ 
rally imagined. In the Bengal army, the casualties 
do not exceed 3-^ or per cent annually. Such I 
believe is the calculation in the life insurance office 
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in Calcutta, which includes officers killed in action. 
This, of course, refers t^ ordinary years. 

. The scale of allowances to the officers of the In¬ 
dian army appears high as compared with that of 
European armies; but, when narrowly examined, 
reduces itself to nearly the same thing. The Indian 
governments oblige the officers of the army to liiul 
their quarters, camp-equipage, &c. from their allow¬ 
ances, which takes up a considerable portion of their 
pay. In Europe these accommodations are fur¬ 
nished by the state; and eveiy officer is allowed a 
serv^an^ from his regiment, on consideration of grant¬ 
ing him some trifling remuneration. In India, about 
a fourth of an officer’s allowances is swallowed up 
in servants’ wages. An ensign in the Bengal army 
has rarely less than 10 servants, whose wages average 
about five rupees each, or 12s. Od. per monlli. 
Independent of this, he is reejnired, in many circum¬ 
stances, to keep up camels for the carriage ol Iiis 
tout, baggage, &c. and in that o])pressive climate a 
horse is indispensable to existence. These expenses 
in regard to servants arc not incurred iVom any lo\e 
of show j but arc unavoidable from the habits and 
manners of the country. 

The cheapness of all kinds of rude produce ena¬ 
bles the Indian officer to enjoy a more siinqUiions 
table than his brethren in Europe; but the sa\ing in 
this respect is counterbalanced by the ilearness o! 
European articles, such as wines, spirits, nialt liquor, 
&c. Upon the whole, the style of living is more 
expensive than in England ; but no doubt the Indian 
officer generally lives better. The ofliceis ol this 
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army are famed for indulging in copious potations of 
Hodgson’s , beer, which :,%y generally prefer to 
choice Madeira j but, the expense of this delightful 
beverage is severely felt in India. It can rarely be 
conveyed to the upper stations at a less expense, in¬ 
cluding the original cost, than half-a-crown a bottle, 
which increases the expense of living. Upon the 
most economical scale, in the article of living,, the 
mess expenses of a subaltern officer are seldom less 
than 80 rupees, or ^10 monthly. Thus, it appears 
that, from the heavy expense of servants’ living, the 
keeping of a horse, camels, house-rent, clothes, &c. 
the monthly allowance of the subaltern is entirely 
swallowed up; and he is much in the same way with 
his pennyless brethren in the European armies. 
Three hundred pounds per annum, the pay of an 
ensign in Bengal, must appear a liberal allowance in 
England, from which something can be saved j but, 
in reality, it only affords the necessa,ries of life in 
India, or at least what is deemed such by the re¬ 
spectable classes of Europeans. The allowances of 
the subalterns of the army are less than those of most 
of the European clerks employed in the mercantile 
houses of Calcutta. In the Indian array, it reflects 
great credit upon a young man if he can pass 
through the rank of ensign without incurring debt 
After attaining a lieutenantcy, he may live with con¬ 
siderable comfort} but it is rare to find one of this 
class who has saved money after a residence of 12 
or 1-5 years in the country. There are a few cap¬ 
tains who lay. by something from their allowances; 
but it is only the rank of field-officer which will 
enable art adventurer in the Indian army to do this 
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to any considerable amount; and, in the present 
state of promotion, this wUl not be attained in less 
than 40 years. So far from accumulating money, it 
is well known that at least one-fourth of the officers 
of this army are in debt. Of the adventurers in this 
service, nine-tenths of them (fannot have the most 
distant probability of retiring with a competence; 
and, of the subalterns of the present day, many of 
whom have served upwards of 15 years, there are 
very few indeed who have been fortunate enough to 
save a little money, which might enable them to 
visit their friends in Europe for a short period. 
Generally speaking, the individual who embarks in 
this service, ought to make up his mind to remain¬ 
ing in the country for life. Very few persons can 
ever hope to attain the advanced age of 60 or 70 , 
which may enable them to retire witli the pension of 
a colonel; and, at that period of life, it would j)cr- 
hSps be wisen if they remained in India :• Accus¬ 
tomed to a different state of manners and society, 
it must be difficult to adapt their habits to tliose of 
a new community. 

An individual who lives long enough to attain the 
rank of general officer, is enabled to make a liberal 
provision for his family. If employed on the staff, 
which almost every officer has a right to expect, by 
rotation, for four years, he receives upwards of 3000 
rupees per month staff pay; after serving the pte- 
scribed period upon this liberal allowance, he returns, 
when unemployed, to his usual pay of 15 or 1600 
rupees per month. The prospects which are here 
exhibited apply to the general state of the army, 
and are certainly not calculated to induce individuals 
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to embark in it; but it is but just to mention, lliat 
there are a number of staff appointments connected 
with the army, which render the service more liicra- 
tive. About a fifth or sixth part of the officers of 
the Indian army hold staff appointments, whicli 
generally double or treble their ordinary allowances; 
and thus economical individuals, possessing these 
situations, who live at the same expense as their 
brother officers, are enabled to save the extra allow¬ 
ances which they receive, which gradually become 
a small fortune. But many of these individuals do 
not retire from the service. Instead of accumulating 
a fortune, they employ their extra allowances in the 
maintenance of a family. Without the assistance of a 
staff appointment, a subaltern of this army cannot 
marry, or educate his children in a respectable man¬ 
ner. Out of 1600 officers of the Bengal establish¬ 
ment I should doubt if more than 10 returned an¬ 
nually to England for the purpose oftretiring, wifh 
fortunes varying from 10 to ^40,000, independent 
of their retiring pension. Their period of service 
extends from 25 years to 45, and cannot average less 
than 35 years. But, after all, the Indian service 
must be regarded as a handsome livelihood ; and in 
these days, when a soldier of fortune cannot carve 
out a principality for himself by his'sword, it must 
be considered as a respectable provision. If an offi¬ 
cer in this army can reconcile himself to tlie climate 
and manners of the natives, lie will unquestionably 
be-able to command more enjoyments than aii in¬ 
dividual of similar rank in the European armies; but 
it may fairly be doubted if an individual would de¬ 
sert his native countrv merely to attain a li\ eliliood 
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without a prospect of ever revisiting it. Some de¬ 
gree of delusion prevails in this respect in England : 
it is generally imagined, that, after a certain period of 
service, every Indian officer retires with very hand¬ 
some allowances. If he received the pay of his rank 
.in India this would be the case ; but, instead of In¬ 
dian, he receives only English allowances. Thus 
after 22 years' service in India, a lieutenant retires 
with ^90 per annum, a captain with i^lSO, a major 
with £250, a lieutenant-colonel with £365, and a 
colonel and general officer with sSlSOO per annum. 
The retiring^ pension of a major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and general officer is liberal; but it is obvious, that, 
from the slowness of promotion, more than three- 
fourths of the officers of the army must die before 
they can attain tliese ranks; and that the expQ(||^c 
style of living which prevails in India renders it 
impossible that an officer who had been accustomed 
to it, should return to England with a family upon 
90, or even 180, or 250 pounds per annum. Thus, 
it is only theTortunate individual who has been en¬ 
abled to accumulate money in a staff appoinlmeuf, 
that can retire upon this pension. The generality 
of the officers of the army cannot avail themselves 
of it. The scale of allow'ances in the IJengal and 
Bombay establishments is nearly similai-: at Madras 
the pay of the army is greater when employed in 
the field, but less in cantonments ; u))on the whole, 
it is somewhat inferior to that of the other presi¬ 
dencies. It is infinitely to be desired that tins couhl 
be rectified, by placing this establishment upon the 
same footing with the others. It appears to me to 
be a matter of indifference to which presidency an 
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adventurer proceeds: the promotion has been rather 
more rapid on the Bombay and Madras establish¬ 
ments than in Bengal j but, upon general principles, 
it ought to be much the same throughout the entire 
Indian army. In regard to the comforts of life, 
every Anglo-Indian prefers his own establishment.* 
The Bengal officer is apt to boast of his good living, 
and expatiate with delight upon the exquisite flavour 
of his fat mutton, tender beef-steaks, and rich curries; 
but the gourmands of the sister presidencies will 
not admit of this haughty assumption of superiority: 
the Madras officer talks, with as much relish as Sir 
John Falstaff, about his well-fed capons, fine fish, 
and highly-seasoned mulikitaunies; whilst the Bom- 
b^soldier is loud in the praises of his pampered 
aml^icy ducks, fragrant pillaus, delicious mangoes, 
and fkr-famed pudding. The cadetcies in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the Indian military service vary 
in value. The infantry and artillery are nearly 
upon a par; but perhaps the former is better to the 
individual who possesses interest. The cavalry is 
preferable to either; and the engineers is better 
than all. 

It is not unusual to. meet with, brothers, one of 
whom is in the army, and the other in the civil ser- 
vice ; but this is not doing equal justice to the 
young men.* A writership is ten times more valua¬ 
ble than a cadetship. The number of cadets sent 
Out annually seldom exceeds 150. There may be 
about SO or 40 writers, and a like number of assist¬ 
ant-surgeons nominated for the civil and medical 
branches of the service. Thus the vent which In¬ 
dia afibrds to the higher and middle classes of our 
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population is but limited. The medical branch of 
the service holds out a better prospect than the 
army of acquiring a small fortune. An assistant- 
surgeon, from his, first entrance into the service, is 
pretty certain of holding medical charge of a corps, 
which affords him about 500 rupees per mensem. If 
he lives at the same expense as his brother officers, he 
is enabled to save half his allowances—<ibout 3000 
rupees per annum. In the course of 15 years tiiis 
will amount to a considerable sum: he may then ex¬ 
pect to become a full surgeon, with a salary of 7 or 
800 rupees per mensem. After 12 or 14 years’ ser- 
vice in this rank, he is likely to attain the appoint¬ 
ment of superintending surgeon, with allowances 
varying from 12 to 1500 rupees per month. And 
in 10 years more he may become a member of ‘the 
medical board, with a salary of 2 or 3000 rupees 
per montli. Almost every individual is certain of 
rising to this station by virtue of seniority. Inde¬ 
pendent of this, there are a few situations connected 
with the lower ranks of the medical service, which 
afford better allowances than those which the ge¬ 
nerality of this body receive, but these can only 
be attained by interest. A few individuals suc¬ 
ceed in medical practice at the capital of cacli pre¬ 
sidency, and are enabled to accumulate a conside¬ 
rable fortune; but this can only be -attained by 
great labour. 
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ffpeech of the AlARdvtn (f Hastixgh, e.vjihina/ori/ 
of the Operations and Results of the irar apainst 
the Mahrattah and Pindaree States, in Reply to a 
Congratulatory Address of the British Inhabitants 
of Calcutta. —July, 1818. 

Gentlemen, 

The compliment with which you honour me i* truly gratiCying. 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by the favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the wannest return from my heart. I intreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return; but with much, very 
much superadded to it. In the satisfaction I am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which 
you have been pleased this day to exprra are not uttered to me 
alone. They, are vouchers tendered to our countrymen at home. 

I am not alluding to the pride I must‘naturally feel in having such 
a testimony borne respecting me to our native land; the sensation 
which you have awakened in me ts of a h^her qu^ity. A wider 
scope is inseparable from your treatment of the subject than what 
applies to me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who 
may be said to have represented the British character on the occa* 
sion did faithfully and becomingly fulfil that exalted trust: and 
your proximity, your stations, your cxcitf.'d vigilance, eminently 
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qualify you. for returning a verdict, while your manhood would 
make you ipum at giving, through courtesy, an opinion which your 
judgment belied. Many of you have had to contemplate your most 
important private interests as staked iir the transactions to which 
you refer; but all of you have felt that the national honour in which 
you were severally sharers was involved in the purpose and tenour of 
the measures I had the lot to ^ide. Under such an impression, 
you have stood forward to attest that the dignity of British justice 
has not been sullied. It is a declaration superiorly grateful; for my 
portion in the aggregate of British fame is more touching to me 
than a separate and selfish reputation. Your generous partiality 
towards me has not betrayed you into an indiscreet averment on 
that point. When we went forth to punish wrong, we were awure 
how much it behoved us to watch over ourselves, that strength and 
success might not seduce us into any act of oppression. 1 venture 
to believe that violence or wanton exaction cannot, with the faintest 
colour of truth, be imputed to our procedures. This, however, shall 
not rest on general assertions. You shall be minutely satisfied. 
Though, from the distinct feature of occurrences, you have with a 
gallant confidence maintained our equity, it will be pleasing for 
each of you to learn details which will enable you respectively to 
say, ‘ I was not carried away by the kind warmth of my feeling ; 
here are circumstances which to my deliberate reflection irrefrag- 
ably confirm the conclusions I drew from a less particular statement 
of the case.’ The field of our operations was so vast that you often 
did not in Calcutta learn events which took place in remoter parts, 
till after you had been apprized of others considerably posterior 
which occurred in nearer quarters; so that you did not see how 
one transaction rose out of another. You will understand them 
better when they are presented to you in a regular chain. In lay¬ 
ing them before you, I cannot make any inconsiderate disclosure. 
I am acting in the spirit of our Honourable Employers, who would 
challenge investigation and encourage exposition. Either for them 
or for us there is not a pa^ge to be slurred over or glossed. 

In our original plan there was not the expectation or Uie wish of 
adding a rood to the dominions of the Honourable Company. Our 
knowledge of the decided repugnance with which any notions of 
extending our terriunial possessions is always viewed at homej would 
have foriridden such a project. Territory indeed was to be wrest- 
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cd from none but the Pindairees: And you will readily comprehend 
the policy which dictated that such conquests should be divided 
between the Nabob of Bopaul, Scindia and Holkar. It ms useful 
to strengthen the former, who had attached himself devotedly: 4nf f 
it was desirable that the two Mahrattah sovereigns should perceive 
a degree of advantage for themselves to compensate for the una¬ 
voidable dissatisfaction they were to suffer from the completion of 
our enterprize. The suppression of the Pindarees was our single 
object. .You have unequivocally proclaimed the absolute necessity 
of tlip' object: and I cannot imagine the man exists, who would 
rqircsent it as one of speculative expediency. Even in that light, 
tlic extirpation of the Pindarees-would have been a justifiable and 
a wise undertaking. An association, whose undesigned princi- 
p e is to subsist by plundering all around it, is a body placed by 
its own act in a state of war with every regular government. To 
crush such a confcdcrac}' before it should further increase that 
■Strength which every year obviously augmented, would have been 
a legitimate and a prudent cause of exertion. But such considcr- 
.'itions were long gone by. We were called upon, by the most im¬ 
perious duty attaching upon a government—that of protecting its 
subjects from desolation—to prevent the repetition (confessedly pre¬ 
paring) of invasions, which had for two years consecutively ravaged 
the Mtidras dependencies with circumstances of unexampled hor¬ 
ror : On that princijrlc, we resolved to take the field. To have 
limited our purpose to the expulsion of tlie Pindarees from the dis¬ 
tricts which they had hitherto occupied, would have been worse 
than childishness. Too numerous and [(owerful to be resistcrl by 
any of the smaller states, they would, in receding from us, forcibly 
occupy some other territory, equally convenient for annoying us, 
whence their expeditions would have issued with the improved in¬ 
telligence acquired, by their having learned to measure our move¬ 
ments. It was indispensable to extinguish them wholly. W e were 
not blind to the difficulties of the task.—The interception and dis¬ 
persion of between five-and-twenty and thirty thou.sand horsemen, 
lightly equipped and singularly inured to fatigue, on the immense 
field over which they had the power of moving in any direction, 
was an operation that required no ordinary effort. Mucli more 
however was to be taken into calculation than the agility our 
enemies. It was certain that their peril would be regarded with the 
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greatest anxiety by Scindia and by Ameer Khan. I leave Holkar 
out of the question, though he was interested in the result; for a 
reason which I will hereafter explain. The Pindarces were an in* 
tegral, though an unavowed, and sometimes hardly manageable 
part of the army of Scindia. They were always the ready auxili¬ 
aries of Ameer Khan, with whom community of object, rapine, 
gave them community of filing. It was, therefore, sure that those 
two chiefs would be strenuous in counteracting our attempts to de¬ 
stroy the Pindarees—underhand as long as their practice •could be 
concealed—in arms, when disguise would no longer avail. We had 
consequently to aim at incapacitating Scindia and Ameer Khan 
from taking the part they meditated. Enough was gained from 
Scindia, could we place him under an inability of moving; but 
much more was requisite in respect to Ameer Khan. Though his 
large army was better fashioned and more systematically organized 
Ulan the Pindarec force, still he was essentially nothing but a 
leader of freebootm. It was of fundamental urgency that his army 
should be disbanded. Though it consisted of fifty-two battalions 
with above one hundred and fifty pieces of caqpon aiid a powerful 
cavalry, it was luckily dispersed in small corps, either for the occu¬ 
pation of the widely-separated patches of territory which he had 
won from different chiefs, or for the extortion of means of subsist¬ 
ence from weaker states. My hope from rendering Scindia and 
Ameer Khan unable to struggle rested on this, that I should as¬ 
semble my force before they suspected my attention, to push it for¬ 
ward with a rapidity which should make any concentration of their 
troops impracticable. The mere immobility of Scindia would not 
have answered my purpose. The Pindarees, if pressed by me, would 
have traversed his dominions and gained the western states, whither 
I should be precluded from following by a bar insuperable as long 
it existed. We were bound, by treaty widr Seindia, to have no com- ’ 
munication whatever with those states, so that the Pindarees would, 
in the disunited Rajpoot territories, have found not only shelter, but 
the facility of eoinbiniw their force with that of Ameer Khan. 1 
am showing to you tKhteven here the bonds of public faith were, in 
my contemplation, less surmountable than physical obstacles. Do 
you think that I solved this embarra&ment by an illicit use of the 
advantage which I succeeded in gaining over Scindia, by planting 
myself in the midst of his divisions, and prohibiting any attempt at 
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their junction ? You do not believe it; yet you will like (o hear ii 
explained on what title I required from him the abrogation of that 
interdict which forbad our intercourse with the western states. Nw 
treaty, in truth, was existing between us and Scindia. lie had dis¬ 
solved it; first by exciting the Pindarees to invade our territories, 
that he might see how a desultory mode of war might affect our 
power; secondly, by lending himself, ^e year before, to the prufli- 
* gate intrigues of the Pcishwa for the subversion of British pre|H>n- 
derancy; thirdly, by specific promises given to the Pindarees of 
making common cause with them, should they be driven to exi¬ 
gency. Will it be said that this was possibly the construction 
which we put on doubtful information ? Though the Pindaree cliiefs, 
now prisoners with me, have since borne evidence to the truth of all 
those facts, my vindication shall not repose itself there. Just as I 
was taking the field, I caused to be delivered to Scindia, in open 
durbar, his own letters, signed with his own hand, and sealed with 
his own private seal, addressed to a foreign govepment, and evin¬ 
cing the most hostile machinations already matured against us. No¬ 
thing was said to him on the delivery of those letters other than 
the Governor-general had not wished to peruse them, and that his 
Highness would perceive th§ seals.wcrc unbroken. 1 had no need 
to peruse them, because their contents were displayed by the letters 
of inferior agents, referring to and illustrating the expressions of the 
Maharajah. These particulars are communicated to you, that you 
may see how steadily, notwithstanding the laxity of the other party, 
our plan of upholding the existing native governments of India w.as 
maintained. Did Scindia dispute the verity of the proofs brought 
against him ? No such thing. He sunk undeV the confusion of the 
unexpected detection. There was no denial, no attempt at expla¬ 
nation, no endeavour to excuse the quality of the secret correspon¬ 
dence. On our part, the sole advantage drawn from the circum¬ 
stance was additional security for the accomplishment of our men- 
sures against the Pindarees. The Maharajah was told, in mild and 
conciliatory terms, that the British government would give way to no 
vindictive impulse on account of what had passed, but would regard 
his Highness’s aberrations as an indiscretion arising from his not hav¬ 
ing sufiiciently considered the ties of amity subsisting between us: 
But it was added that, as those ties had not appeared firm enough 
to secure our just interests, a new treaty sliould be proiwsed, which. 
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while it preserved to the Maharajah ail the solid benefits enjoyed 
by him under the former one, would give us the certainty of annihi¬ 
lating the Pindaieos. Scindia gladly agreed to the terms, which 
pledged him to active cooperation against the freebooters, and set 
us at liberty to make those engagements with the Rajpoot states 
which alone could induce them to combine and oppose any attempt 
of the Pindarees to find refuge in the western countiy. A pro¬ 
visional agreement was settled with those states instantly, on our, 
obtaining the right to take them under our protection. 

A mqre decisive conduct was requisite towards Ameer Khan. 
As his hand was professedly against every roan who had any thing 
to lose, the hand of every roan might justly be raised against him. 
Tliere were no engagements, express or implied, between him and 
us. He was, therefore, distinctly told of our resolution not to suf¬ 
fer the continuance of a predatory system in Central India. An 
option was on this principle offered, that he should subscribe to the 
disbanding of his army, or witness the attack of it in its separated 
condition. Should he choose the former course, he would be gua¬ 
ranteed in the possession of the territories he had won from states 
whose injuries we had no obligation to redrew; should he risk the 
latter, he wpuld be followed up as a freebooter with the keenest 
pursuit that could be instituted against a criminal disturber of the 
public peace. He had sagacity enough to comprehend that any 
procedure but submission was hopeless. The positions gained by 
us, through celenty at the outset, rendered the situation of those 
with whom we had to deal, defenceless. Scindia was closely pen¬ 
ned between the centre division on the banks of the Sinde and 
Major-general Donkin’s division on the banks of the Chumbul. 
The latter corps menaced Ameer Khan on one side, while Sir Da¬ 
vid Ochterlony’s overhung that chief on the other, and the division 
under Sir William Kier prevented his escaping southward. In this 
extremity, Ameer Khan took the wise step of throwing himself on 
our liberal justice. His artillery was surrendered to us; his army. 
was disbanded; and the Bntish government stood free from embar¬ 
rassment in that quarter. At that period, which was early in No¬ 
vember, I bad to consid» the objects of the campaign as complete¬ 
ly gained: for the Pindarees, smisible of the impracticability of 
maintaining themselves in their own territories, had begun their 
march to fall back on supports of which they did not then know 1 
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had deprived them, and were surrounded by our divisions which wm 
closing in upon them from every side. An apparently well-ground¬ 
ed hope was thence entertained that the extensive revolution whicli 
importantly changed the fortunes of so many states, would be per¬ 
fected without the effusion of other blood than what might be shed 
in the dispersion of the Pindarecs. 

That expectation was not realized; but its failure arose from 
causes altogether unconnected with the plan of our undertaking or 
with any steps used by us in the prosecution of it. I mentioned to 
you that I reserved an explanation respecting Holkar. Though 
some of the chiefs of the Kndarees held large jaghcers from Hol- 
kar’s government, tliey had acted so independently of it that they 
were considered as having divorced themselves entirely from it; and 
that government, on my notifying to them the determination to 
suppress the Pindarees, reprobated the lawless fen)city of the free¬ 
booters, applauded the justice of my purpose to chastise them, and 
closed the letter with expressions of every wish for my success- 
The sincerity of those wishes might have been questionable, though 
no apprehension of obstruction to our policy would have attended 
the'doubt, had not other and more particular correspondence been 
at that time in process between Holkar’s government and ours. 
Toolsie Bhye, the widow of the late Maharajah, was, ns you know, 
regent of the state, during the minority of young Ilolkar. find¬ 
ing herself unable to control the insolence of the sirdars, and to 
preserve the interests of the family, she had sent a vakeel to solicit, 
privately, that Holkar and the state might be taken under Uic 
British govemmeut. The overture was met with tlie kindest en¬ 
couragement. No burdensome condition was indicated, no subsidy 
requhed. no stationing of a British force in Holkar’s territories pro¬ 
posed ; the only outline of terms was reciprocal support, m case 
either state were attocked, and the zealous cooperation of Ho kars 
government in preventing the “-mblage of pr^atory -so— 
mile such frank cordiality reigned between the parlies, not g 
could seem more out of the chances than a rupture: ^ * 

Z reverei^-. pereo., ^ ib. “f^t 

PeishwB was proclmmed by the regent. ■urrounded 

your recollection. The Mahrattah army found itself surtou 
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Earnest representations of the inevitable ruin thej were entailing 
on themselves were made on our part to the government, and many 
times repeated. The sirdara could not imagine such a feeling as 
the moderation whence tliese.friendly expostulations flowed. Our 
assurances that their ebulliUon should be forgotten, and that we 
would remain on the same amicable footing as before, if they aban¬ 
doned their extravagant purpose, were supposed to arise from our 
consciousness of incompetency to coerce them, and that persuasipn 
increased their temerity to the extent of actual attacks on our 
outposts. 

The regent alone perceived the precipice; wislied to withdraw 
from it; and was publicly put to death by the sirdars for doubting 
tlic certainty of victory the evening before that battle which redu¬ 
ced Holkar to a destitute fugitive.^ 

A slmilary unprovoked defection was exhibited by the Rajah of 
Nagpoor. If his inimical disposition was not marked with the same 
insolent vaunt, it was only because he thought the basest insidious¬ 
ness would give him an advantage in the attempt which he meditated 
against the life of our accredited minister residing, under the public 
faith of a treaty, at his Highness’s court. He kept«up his sofemn 
protestation of devoted friendship till the very hour of the attack on 
the residency. His villanous efforts failed, his courage.deserted 
him, he threw himself on our mercy, he was continued on the mns- 
nud, and every reverence was paid to him, till we detected him in a 
new conspiracy. Then the .simplest principles of self-preservaUon 
demanded his removal from tlie throne. 

I have stated these two cases before I touched upon that of the 
Peishwa, because they will strongly elucidate the necessity of the 
conduct held towards that prince, if prince be not a title unfitly ap¬ 
plied to an individual so filthily stored with perfidy. Our endea¬ 
vour to screen his reputation by throwing the whole guilt of the 
Guyekwar minister’s murder on Trimbucl^ee Dainglica, when the 
Peishwa himself was not less actively implicated in it, was so per¬ 
versely met by him, that, throughout the year 1815, we discovered 
the intrigues of his Highness at almost every court in India, to 
stimulate combinations against 'us in revenge for our austerity to¬ 
wards his despicable minion. Tliese were thought to be the effects 
of an acrimony which should soon subside, and much importance 
was not attadicd to them. On finding, however, that they were 
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continued, I judged it right to .ipprizo the I'cishwa that I was ae- 
qiiaintcd with the transactions. This was done in the gentlest 
manner; and the intimation was coupled witli a profession that 1 
ascribed those practices to the indulgence of an inconsiderate 
spleen, which he w'ould chasten in himsejf the moment he reflected 
pn us real nature. It nos added that, in the confidence of his be- 
• ing solicitous to retrace his steps, I was ready, on the profession of 
such a disposition on his part, to obliterate the remembrance of all 
that had passed, and to invite his fullest reliance on my personal 
efforts to maintain his welfare and dignity. His answ’er was a pro¬ 
testation of never-ending gratitude for the gentle tone in which 1 
had roused him to a sense of the track into which he bad uninten¬ 
tionally slidden, and which could have led only to bis ruin. He 
charged his agents with having exceeded his instructions, which, 
neverthelcBSi he admitted to have been indefensible, but wluch he 
would expiate by a strict fidelity to the engagements existing be* 
tween us, now confirmed anew by hb most solemn asseverations' 
Very shortly after we detected him in the endeavour to collect an 
army under the pretence of quelling a rebellion, headed by Trim- 
buckjee, to whom a constant remittance of treasure was miule from 
tlic Peishwa’s coffers; as we knew, by the most accurate inibrmition, 
of every issue. We were then constrained to anticipate this iniw- 
rigiblc plotter. We surrounded him in his capital, aiuTobliged him 
to submit to terms which preserved the ancient appc-aranccs of con¬ 
nexion, but deprived him of much strength, should he hazard fu¬ 
ture machinations. At the same time, what we imposed was only 
a fulfilment of an article in the treaty of Bassein, by which he was 
obliged to keep rq) for u*s an auxiliaiy fi»rcc of 5000 horse. Not one 
of them had ever been retained for us; and the money which bhould 
have fumislnid tliem went into hb Ilighnesbs |«rivatc Ircasuiy. 
But we now required that districts yielding revenue to the riquisin- 
amount should be put into our hands'i^r the levy and maiiileii.mcc 
of the cavalry in question, according to the usual custom in the 
Mahrattah states of assigning lands to sirdars for the subsistnirc ot 
a specified nhmber of troops. This force, though it would be the 
Peishwa's ffr.every purpose of service while friendship ixisttd hi - 
tween us, would go ‘olo our scale (since we were the jKiymasters) 
should his Highness venture to break with us. lie did, you arc 
awtwe, venture to break with us, but you possilily may not liave 
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suspected how beneficial that precipitated step was for us. Had he 
not done S 0 | the conspiracy to which he had given a substance and 
shape much beyond what we had conceived, might have burst forth 
upon us at an unprovided moment with mischievous concurrence 
of exertion. The Peishwa trusted.to wide cooperation. His san¬ 
guinary desire of massacreing Mr Elphinstone made him over hasty 
in breaking forth, though he had no doubt but that Scindia and. 
Ameer Khan were already in the field against us. The pledges of 
reciprocal support, settled in 1815, are what I have stated against 
Scindia in the eturlier part of the recapitulation. The Peishwa, 
when he resorted to arms, was not informed that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan had already been reduced to nuUity. They had been 
put out of the question. But Holkar and the Bajah of Nagpoor had 
yet the power of moving. When, alter their defeat, they were rdted 
what could lead them to the extravagant act of attacking us, with 
whom they were in bonds of plighted amity, each pleaded the or¬ 
der of the Peishwa as not to be contested. Holkar’s ministers ac¬ 
knowledged their spontaneous petition to be taken under the wing 
of the British government; but urged, ‘ the Peishwa is our master, 
and what he commands we must obey.’ The Bajah of Nagpoor 
bcin^ after his last seizure, charged to his face by one of his for¬ 
mer ministers with ingratitude in making those attempts against 
which he (the minister) had used absolute supplications, answered 
that the conduct of the British government towards him had been 
an unvaried stream of benefits conferred; that there never had been 
a transient dissatisfaction; but that it was his duty to fulfil every 
dirccrion from his superior tlie Peishwa. After declarations like 
these; after such proof that not only the stipulations of the treaty 
of Bassein, which annuli^ the authority of the Peishwa, but that 
the most pointed oaths and the strongest obligations for benefits 
received, could not counterbalance the influence inherent in the 
name of Peishwa,—you will not be surprised at our feeling it irra- 
tionrd to think of re^tablishing that title. When the Peishwa, 
seduced by the invitation of the Bajah of Nagpoor, then at liberty 
and filling the musnud, advanced with his army to thO*Warda, but, 
on his arrival there, instead of finding the Nagpoor army ready to 
join him, learned that the plot had been discovered and that Ap- 
pa Saheb was a prisoner, Ae impostibUity of getting back to his 
own doninions was apparent. The disposal of them was then to 
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be considered. I have shown that there could not be a Peishwa 
admitted. To raise any of Bajee Row’s family to the throne with 
another appellation,.would have been a delusion. The indefeasible 
character of Peishwa, and chief of the Mahrattali armies, would have 
been ascribed to the individual, in despite of any barriers of form 
which we could establish. On that prindjde we could assign to the 
Rajah of Satarah only a limited territory, and by no means invest 
him with the sovereignty of the Poonah dominions. On tlie other 
hand, should we set up any one of a family without pretension, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, we bound ourselves to uphold, 
against all the distaste and prejudices of the inliabitants, the idol 
which we had elevated. Wliat was worse, we should have to sup¬ 
port, against the juSt indignation of the country, that misrule, per- 
haps that brutal tyranny, which we must expect would take place 
under any native so called to the throne. It was thence matter of 
positive moral necessity that we should (for the present at least) 
keep the territories of Bajee Row, the late Peishwa, m our own 
hands. A corresponding embarrassment hangs upon us with regard 
to Holkar, and the state of Nagpoor. The exertion made by llol- 
kar showed to us the dangerous impolicy of leaving that state in a 
condition to be ever again troublesome. It has ota that account 
been dismembered of two-thirds of its territory. The peatcr pro¬ 
portion of those lands have been transferred to the Rajahs of Ko- 
tab, Boondee, and other Rajpoot chiefs, whom we wished to 
strenethen. Part has been kept in our hands, to pay the expense 
of the troops which the unforeseen change of circumstances re¬ 
quires our keeping advanced in that quarter. With r^rd to Nag- 
poor, we have taken territory instead of the subsidy payable in 
money by the original treaty. There are two motives for this: ones 
that L thereby narrow the power of that state; the other, tl a he 
tract connecu itself with other possessions of ours and completes the 
, Sr ?ou are aware that Saugor, which is the possession al- 

u, b, me. U « «. 3r,1 

was ceded to us by die Peishwa by the treaty of Poonah. liic 

manager of it, having given shelto to the 

,Sd b. be •r')' “bit 

p<»r. .!»» tb« prte ™ „„ ^ ,e 

from his supermtendence. pay from 

not only consult our own secunty, but we 
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it, to the. jageer dar (Nanna Govind Rotr who resides at Jaloun^ 
three times the amount of the sum ever before received by him from 
the rents. If I talk of narrowing the means of Holkar and of the 
Nagpoor Rajah,* 1 do so on the clear principle of right to dispose, 
of territoty won in war. Each of those princes had lost all. Whatso¬ 
ever they now possess i» restored to them by us as a gratuitous 
boon; and the fact will serve to evince the leading inclination with 
which we set out, of preserving the then existing governments of' 
India. Though this has not been digression, the explanation of 
the unexpected manner in which we find our territories increased, 
has put out of sight, for the moment, the direct object of our appear¬ 
ance in the field. The dreadful pestilence which made such ha¬ 
voc in the division under my immediate command forced me to 
quit the banks of the Sinde, and to seek a more &vourable country 
for the recovery of my numerous sick. I did not find this until 1 
was fifty miles from the river which I quitted. Fortunately the 
change of air was rapidly beneficial; for a very short time had 
passed when 1 received intelligence of an invitation said to have 
been given by Scindia to the Pindarees. He was reported to have 
promised them that, if they would come so near to Gwalior as to 
make his getting to them easy, he would break his treaty and join 
them with the force which he had at his capital. The Pindarees 
were in full march for Gwalior, without meeting even a show of im¬ 
pediment from the troops of Scindia stationed in their route; 
though the cooperation of his army for the extinction of the Pin¬ 
darees was an article of the treaty. ‘ We hurried back to the Sinde; 
but this time we chose a portion nearer to Gwalior than what we 
had before occupied. We were witliin thirty miles of the city, and 
our advanced guard was sent to occupy the passes through the hills 
which run at some distance south of Gwalior from the Sinde to the 
Chumbul. These passes were the Only route by which communi¬ 
cation could take place between the Pindarees and Scindia: And I 
was nearer to support my advanced guard than the Maharajah was 
to attack it, could he bring his mind to so desperate a stake. With 
all the suspicious circumstances intending the state of things, our 
forbearance was not wearied. No unpleasant hints were thrown 
out. Scindia was told that, as I had learned the approach of the 
Pindarees, 1 had thought it an attention due to my ally to place 
myself between him and a set of lawless plunderers, who would put 
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him into great embarrassment could they get into liis presence, and 
throve themselves on his protection. Civility was answered by 
civility. The Findarees, finding their hopes baffled and the pass¬ 
age stopped, attempted to retire; but they had been followed close 
by our divisions, were surprised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
number of small actions. In short they jlis.-ippcared. ^Vjul thus 
oitr objects were completed. 

* It remains now to be seen, what is the change efTected in our 
situation. 

In England, there are continual declamations against the pro¬ 
pensity of the Honourable Company’s government here to add to 
territorial possessions already too large. It is forgotten that a ten¬ 
dency to expansion, amounting almost to direct necessity, is the in- 
lierent and inseparable drawback on the advantages of a power 
established so anomalously as that of the llriiish in India. It 
would be a visionary confidence to suppose, that your strength 
would not excite jealousy, that your riches would not stimulate 
cupidity, and that your humiliation of those native families which 
held sovereignty when you first got footing in the country, would 
not be brooded over with a deep spirit of revenge. Yet a belief in 
the non-existence of those impulses is the ground on which they 
must stand, who insist on the progressive increase of our sway as a 
proof of constant ambition in the Honourable Company’s local re¬ 
presentatives. There may have been cases, though 1 might find it 
difflcult to indicate them, where prospects of gaining political as¬ 
cendancy, or too hasty apprehensions of meditated attack, have mis¬ 
led us into hostilities otherwise capable of being avoided: But the 
general history of our Indian Empire is, that we have been wan¬ 
tonly assailed, that we have conquered the unprovoked enemy, and 
that we have retained the possessions wrested from him, not simply 
as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense forced ujmn 
us, but on considerations of self-defence, brought home to our con¬ 
viction by the nature of the violence just olTcrcd to us. What 
recently befel myself, as I have explained it to you, must l>c the 
strongest illustration of this eventful exigency. ‘ llccovcr your 
strength and try the contest with us again,’ would be deemed a 
rather absurd address to a treacherous foe whom you had van¬ 
quished ; but you would as effectively put it on that looting by tlic 
restoration of all his means, as if you bad given him the advice in 
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terms. Still it may be said, though the augmentation of territory 
may not involve any thing reprehensible, it is not the less to be 
lamented; since the extension of frontier brings you in contact 
with new enemies, reduces your strength by widening the circle on 
the circumferences of which it is to act, leaves advanced stations 
dangerously unsupport^, and, above all, wider occupation of terri¬ 
tory exacts formidable addition to your military charges. 

The argument would be good were the assumptions admitted. 
Examine whether they ought. Undoubtedly, your sway has been 
prodigiously extended by the late operations. The Indus is now 
in fact your frontier; and, on the conditions of the arrangement, I 
thank Heaven that it is so. What is there between Calcutta and 
that boundary ? Nothing but states bound by the sense of common 
interest with you, or a comparatively small proportion of ill-disposed 
population, rendered incapable of rearing a standard against you. 
The Mahrattah power is wholly and irretrievably broken. Scindia, 
by having been kept in port while the barks of his neighbours pro¬ 
voked the tempest and perished in it, presents no exhibition of 
shattered fortunes: But he stands insulated and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. I am satisfied of his conviction that his exis¬ 
tence depends on his being in amity with the British government, 
and of his consequent resolution to cultivate our good will. That 
inclination in him has been, and will continue to be unfeignedly 
encouraged by us. Were his disposition different, it would be 
matter of no concern to us.—He is now girded round by states 
which we liave raised to the power of resisting him, even without 
our aid, by our having allotted to them most of the ten-itory taken 
from Holkar; and their political views never can coalesce. You 
will not forget die direct and heavy defalcation fi-om Scindia’s 
strengtli in the extmetion of the Pindarees. Where is that host, 
the half of which was to wear us out in fiiiitless pursuit, while the 
other half was to get behind us and lay waste our provinces ? Gone, 
vanished—multitudes of them slain in a number of desultory actions, 
still more of them massacred by the peasantry, as (after abandon- 
‘ing their horses wd arms to escape from us dirough the jungles) 
they endeavoured to make their way through the country in small 
parties as travellers. There then remain only states which have 
qiontaneousiy and earnestly prayed to be received as feudatories 
. under the Britirii banner. It is not conquest that has extended our 
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rule; we have beaten down nothing but the lawless violence which 
had for so many years made those regions a scene of unparalleled 
axetchedness. It is not the awe of our power which has made all 
the Rajpoot states solicit to be united with us.* A distinct per¬ 
ception that die misery which they had so long suffered could not 
be prevented but by their identifying themselves with us, was die 
sole motive for die anxiety with which they sought the coimexion. 
*In the terms of it there is nothing to affect pride or wound conveni¬ 
ence, so that the confederadon carries within it no natural seeds of 
dissoludon. With their internal government we profess to have no 
right of interference. Mutual support in the field is of course 
plighted; but the price of our superior contribution to that con- 
' tingency is an engagement that the feudal states shall not disturb 
the general tranquillity by attacking each other. Hieir differences 
or claims are to be submitted to the arbitradon of the Britisli go¬ 
vernment ; and this provision, which extinguislics die necessity for 
their resorting to the sword on petty points of honour, heretofore 
enforced by die prejudices of the country, is hailed by them with a 
just concepdon of its utility. Thus your enlarged sway is nothing 
but the influence arising from the reliance of die several states on 
your moderation, your good ^aidi, and your honest desire to pro¬ 
mote their welfare. Should it be said, that, to couterbainnee this 
obvious political gain, we must take into account the disadvantages 
of extended posidons and the chain's attendant on increased esta¬ 
blishments, I answer that, when the multiplication of {loints of 
defence is urged, the diminished means of annoying us are also to 
he contemplated. 1 have shown to you that scarcely any continue 
to exist. Our new situation has not brought us_ into contact with 

* This mij be die truth with tome of these states, as his Lordship reprttenu; 
but, as regards Jcypoor, Mr Prinsep positively states that the detennmation of the 
Hajah was quickened by the advance of Sit David Ochtertony, and the show of 
making terms with his feudatories. There is some reason to suppose that the lower 
orders of the people rtjoiced at the approach of the British armies. But, unless 
tlie Kajah of Jeypoor, and his advisers the aristocracy of these reabnt, participated 
in this scntimnit, there existed no just cause for the introduction of this force. 
His Lorddiip speaks with exultatios of the migfity benefit which was conferred 
upon Kajpootana, by rescuing it from die brutal oppiessionB of Ameer Khan and 
the Mahrattahs. But he omits to inform the Calcutta public that the contribu¬ 
tions to be paid by the Rajpoot states to the pritish government, were fixed at pre¬ 
cisely the same amount which had been exaMcd by these freebooten. 
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any thing tliat can liave the wish—or, had it the wish, could have 
the power—of giving us trouble. All within the Indus is attached 
to you. The Indus would be a barrier against contact, were thcie 
any state on the other side of it adverse to you in its interests. 
Should any such hereafter appear, it is not your influencing the go¬ 
vernments in tlie vicinity of the Indus that would be the cause of 
quarrel; and I cannot conceive any stronger dissuasive to enter* 
prizes gainst us from beyond the river, tlian the knowledge tliat 
all witliin it are linked with us in the bonds of cordial union. In 
this view, I deceive myself egregiously if any augmented military 
diarges will not be light indeed in comparison with the large addi¬ 
tional resources secured to meet such eventual demands. Tliis is 
our benefit in the arrangement. What is that of the Rajpoot states? 
Deliverance from an oppression more systematic, more unremitting, 
more brutal, than perhaps ever before trampled on humanity—se¬ 
curity and comfort established where nothing but terror and misery 
before existed. Nor is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud 
phrase to use, but it is a true one, that we have bestowed bless¬ 
ings upon millions. Notiiing can be more delightful than the 
reports I receive of the keen sensibility manifested by the in¬ 
habitants to tins change in their circumstances. The smallest de¬ 
tachment of our troops cannot pass tlwough that country, without 
meeting ever3rwherc eager and exulting gratulations, the tone of 
which proves them to come from glowing hearts. Multitudes of peo¬ 
ple have even, in this short interval, come from the hills and iastnesses 
in which tliey had sought refuge for years, and have re-occupied 
their ancient deserted villages. The ploughshare is again in every 
quarter, turning up a soil which had for very many seasons never 
been stirred, except by the hoofs of predatory cavalry. 

Here tlien is a display of general advantage on an exliilarating 
promise of public quiet. Every one of the facts on which I have 
founded tliis representation, is capable of being disproved by each 
of you, with little trouble of inquiry, if I have advanced them in¬ 
correctly. I have strangely hazarded my character, if they are 
liable to refutation; If they are not, what we have done is befitting 
die jwlicy, tite equity, die benignity of our country. 

You justly appreciate the admirable energy of die officers com¬ 
manding die divisions to which the more active part ol the service 
fell: And the zeal of the whole of the troops, with the splendid , 
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gallantry of those who were on any occasion engaged, merits all the 
praise which you have ofiered, 

I concur ardently with you in the sentiment you express, of our 
obligation to aim at rendering what we have done, still more bene- 
dcial to the inhabitants of India. The naain obstacles to our in¬ 
fusing improvement arc removed; and,wc may certainly (Ussenii- 
,nate useful instruction, without in the slightest degree risking dis¬ 
satisfaction, by meddling with the religious opinions of the natives. 
Information on practical points is wliat is wanting to the people ; 
for, from the long course of anarchy in those ports, all relations of 
the community arc confused. This government will not lose sight 
of tile object. We may surely succccil in inculcating principles of 
mild and equitable rule, distinct notions of social observanee.s. and 
a just sense of moral duties, leading jK'rhaps, in Gotl's gotal time. ti> 
a purer conception of tlie more sublime claims on the bunuuie. .At 
least, let us do what is in our i»wcr.—Let us put the si'ed into the 
around, and Providence will determine on its growth. Nhould it be 
the will of the Almighty that the tree should rise and flourish, and 
that the inhabitants of those extensive regions should enjoy security 
and comfort, under its shade, we shall have done much for many of 
our fcllow-crcaturcs; but we shall have done well also for that in 
which our liveliest interest is fixed. Tlie cherished memory of our 
forecasting beneflcence will remain to future times in Iialiu the 
'loblest monument of the British name. 
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